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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan, Middle Hill, Feb. 4. 

OxssERVING in your last Supplement- 
ary Magazine (page 600,) a remark 
upon the coat of Nicholas, which seems 
to convey the idea that I myself was in 
error respecting it, I beg to point out to 
your correspondent Y. that the error (of 
escallops for sandboxes) is on the monu- 
ment, of which my book professes to give 
a faithful copy. That it is faithful, ap- 
pears from the copy sent by your corres- 
pondent H. in December \(p. 520) ; but I 
beg to take this opportunity of stating to 
your readers that I do not guarantee the 
accuracy of any one epitaph in the volume; 
for I employed a person to copy them 
who did not understand Latin, and I 
printed it from his MSS. without altering 
a single letter myself, and only six copies 
were printed, for the purpose of correcting 
them in the course of my survey of the 
County. 

The value of the book, however, such 
as it is, for the purposes of topography, 
will be shown by the following fact. 
Your correspondent H. quotes a part of 
an inscription (p. 521, col. 2) thus. ... 
Nicholas, Esq... .... 1722, aged 63, 
which is all that is left... Now it ap- 
pears to have been perfect when my 
agent copied it, for it is described thus: 
“ Here lyeth the body of Anne Busfield, 
daughter of Edward Nicholas, Esq. who 
died the 9th of August, Anno Salutis 
1722, etatis suze 63.” 

It would be important to know what is 
the cause of this inscription becoming 
defective in ten years; whether it is evi- 
dently a wilful erasure to conceal a right 
of inheritance, or whether it is worn out 
by accidental circumstances ? 

Yours, &c. T. Puituipes. 

A. D. observes, ‘It is unpleasant to 
hear any one falsely accused, even of so 
venial a sin as credulity; and it is a trite 
remark that the apparent improbability 
of a story is no proof of its falsity. Iam 
induced to make these remarks from ob- 
serving in your Magazine for May last, 
in a review of ‘The Tour of a German 
Prince in England,’ amongst other in- 
stances of his extraordinary gullibility, 
the circumstance, related to him by Mr. 
Phipps, of a girl’s head being cut off by 
the fragment of a rock which fell from the 
cliff above. In justice to the reporters of 
this singular occurrence, I must beg leave 
to mention that it is currently repeated in 
that neighbourhood without any expres- 
sion of doubt being attached to it; and 
though I cannot exactly name the time, I 
am pretty certain it is within the last ten 
years that it was noticed in the provincial 
and other papers of the day, as having 
then recently taken place. I have little 
doubt, indeed, that any of your friends at 


Whitby would be able to vouch for the 
fact, though I have not the means of do- 
ing it myself.” 

In reply to “the candid criticism of 
Mr. Hughes,” (p. 14,) the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles “ begs to offer a brief explanation. 
The poem was written at a time of much 
anxiety and depression of mind, and—may 
I say ?—partly to divert my mind, under 
prospects of impending calamities. I will 
not say how rapidly it was written; but I 
was not aware of the mistake till I read 
the whole, with the pages put together. 
I then immediately discovered the mis- 
take, and it was besides pointed out by 
a well-informed and sensible friend. Some 
copies were sent to London on sale, and 
the very few remaining of these copies 
were recalled, to publish the poem in my 
own name, with this and other correc- 
tions. The poem is probably the last I 
shall publish, and it would be well 

‘Solvere senescentem equum,’ 
when such beautiful and sublime poetry 
appears in your Magazine, as the lines 
dated from Overton. I request you 
will do me the favour of inserting this 
explanation of a mistake publicly, but 
most kindly pointed out.” 


Antiquus is informed that Hallam- 
shire is a district of Yorkshire, in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, a volume on 
the history of which was published a few 
years ago by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. The Talbots, not the Nevills, 
were Lords of Hallamshire; but it never 
gave the dignity of marquis or any other 
title of peerage. 

Mr. W. B. is informed that many of 
the “ Prices or SHaREs” are scarcely 
subject to any variation; and that those 
which are liable to any material fluctua- 
tion are regularly given. 


S. (Dec. p. 490) is referred to Wood’s 
Athene Oxonienses, (by Bliss), vol. i. 
col. 302, for an account of the life and 
works of George Lilie, who was a son of 
the celebrated grammarian William Lilie, 
and a prebendary of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
He does not appear to have written any 
work which would now be strictly classed 
as heraldical, but his work referred to by 
Holinshed is an abridged Chronicle, of 
which there are several editions, and of 
which the full title (not given by Wood) 
is, “ Chronicon, sive Brevis Enumeratio 
Regum et Principum in quos variante 
fortuna Britannie Imperium diversis 
temporibus translatum est. Georgio Li- 
lio Britanno autore. Francoforte, MDLXv. 
4to. 86 leaves.” A copy is in the British 
Museum, from the library of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. There are four letters of George 
Lilie to Dr. Starkey in the British Mu. 
seum, Cotton. MSS. Nero, B. v1. 152, 
157; and Harl, MSS, 6989, 16, 26, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA.—WNo. I. 


The Works of George Peele: collected and edited, with some Account of the Life 


and Writings ; by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, B. A. 


THERE is no department of poetry 
in which the genius of English lite- 
rature is more pre-eminent than in the 
Drama; there is none which is sur- 
rounded with so many obscurities, 
mistakes, errors of transcribers, blun- 
ders of printers, carelessness of au- 
thors, besides the ambiguities which 
Time itself casts on all objects as they 
retreat into distance. One singularity 
attending this subject is still, it would 
seem, unexplained, viz. the utter in- 
difference with which the authors seem 
to have contemplated the enchanting 
scenes which they had raised; the 
want of common paternal care towards 
their offspring; the air of contempt 
with which they threw to the mercy 
of the winds and waves, those compo- 
sitions which had burst forth in full 
beauty, like the fabled birth of the 
goddess, from their brain; which had 
cost much thought and toil of mind; 
which had spread delight around; ex- 
tended the empire of imagination, and 
broken up anew the fountains of ter- 
ror or of pity. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the 
authors of the early drama had no 
motives higher than that of procuring 
the daily means of subsistence; that 
they set no value on their productions ; 
that money, not fame, was their ob- 
ject. ‘‘ Non famam obtinere, sed fa- 
mem expellere,’’ was their motto. If 
this feeling existed in some cases (and 
we have nodoubtof the low and degrad- 
ed motives of some of the lesser play- 
wrights), it is impossible to suppose 
that it actuated men of the highest 
genius, and of feelings impressed, as 
their productions prove, with the most 
exalted and noblest emotions. 

“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 

To — delights, and live laborious 
days ;” 


2 vols. 8vo. 


or, to use the words of the eloquent 
Rhetorician of Italy, ‘‘Illis suberat in- 
gens Cupido gloriz, que etiam sapi- 
entibus novissima exuitur.””-—No ana- 
logy that we could fairly bring would 
support such a conclusion; for why 
should the dramatic poets alone be 
found wanting in the possession of 
principles as honourable as useful. Is 
it possible that Shakspeare set no 
value on such productions as Lear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth? were they 
alike produced without effort, viewed 
without delight, and dismissed with- 
out regret? We know that the former 
assertion is not true; and we have 
little reason to believe the latter. We 
know that Shakspeare assisted and 
strengthened his transcendant genius 
by all the resources which care and 
research could supply. History, ro- 
mance, classical literature (as far as 
it lay open by translation), the works 
of the elder dramatists, and the page 
of living man, in every modification 
of social intercourse, was subjected to 
his ceaseless study ; nor could his dra- 
matic scenes have proved so masterly 
in their working, so successful in their 
effect, had he not paid the greatest at- 
tention to the mechanism of his art ; 
and with an eagle eye watched the 
movement of the passions in the bo- 
soms of his auditors, seized on what 
was prompt and effective, curtailed 
what was languid, heightened what 
was powerful, and like a skilful pilot 
conducted his bark through all the 
shoals of which the closet playwrights 
of modern days are entirely ignorant ; 
and with the confidence of experienced 
genius, plunging through the breakers 
of the human passions, anchored it 
safely and securely in the haven of the 
human heart. 

Is a mind so richly gifted, and so 
well acquainted with its strength, 
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likely to set no value on its acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence? Would it ex- 
perience no delight in guarding and 
preserving the treasures it accumu- 
lated? This is surely not accordant 
with cur experience of human na- 
ture? It was not the case with the 
Poets of the same age whose produc- 
tions were not dramatic. In many 
a goodly folio, bright and beautiful, 
were the works of Drayton and of 
Daniel enshrined ; the poems of Spen- 
ser came forth, adorned with all the 
blandishments of decoration, and set 
in rich carved frames of elaborate 
workmanship. 


“ The margent was illumined al with 
golden railes [and waspes, 
And bice, enpictured with grashoppers 
With butterflies,and freshe pecocke tailes, 
Enflored with flowers and slymy snailes, 
In vivid pictures well touched, and quickly 
It would have made a man hole that had 
been right sickly, (bound, 
To beholde how it was garnishd and 
Encoverd over with gold of tissue fine, 
The-claspes and bullions were worth a 
thousand pound, [did shyne,” &c. 
With balassis and carbuncles the borders 


We have never heard a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty attending this 
fact. The poems of Spenser were 
dressed in robes hardly less than re- 
gal; and reposed in perfumed cabinets 
ofebony and gold. Shakspeare’s plays 
were left to the mercy of the promp- 
ter’s copy, or the player’s caprice ; 
were incrusted with interpolations, 
maimed by omissions, and rendered 
unintelligible by misprints and false 
readings. The only writer of the day 
who is supposed to have superintended 
the editions of his plays, is Jonson. 
They had cost him infinite toil and re- 
search; were rich repositories of an- 
cient and modern learning; and he 
knew the advantage they would de- 
rive from an accurate typography. 

The author, whose name is at the 
head of our article, was unfortunately 
not sufficiently impressed with the 
same feeling; we doubt whether he 
were often in a state of mental clear- 
ness that would render his correction 
of the press of avail; certainly his 
plays have come down to us in such 
a state of imperfection as to leave an 
abundant harvest for the display of 
critical learning and conjectural inge- 
nuity. 

George Peele has left to posterity 
five plays, viz. ‘* The Arraignment of 
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Paris,’”’ published in 1584, 4to; ‘‘ Ed- 


ward the First,’’ 1593, 4to; ‘‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” a comedy, 1595, 
4to; “King David and Fair Beth- 
sabe,” 1599, 4to; and ‘‘The Battell 
of Alcazar,’’ 1594, 4to. Most of them 
were to be found only in the col- 
lections of the curious; and of one, 
“*The Old Wives Tale,” only three 
copies have survived the destruction of 
their fellows. Peelé was one of the 
elder dramatists ;-his genius was in 
full blow when Shakspeare was only 
rising into fame; his plays are strange 
medieys of poetical rant, vulgar hu- 
mour, disjointed plots, half formed 
character, and obscure illusions, mixed 
up with a good deal that is truly poe- 
tical in conception, sonorous in versi- 
fication, and elegant and emphatic in 
expression. They are also valuable, 
because traces of his style and manners 
are to be distinguished in the more il- 
lustrious productions of those who 
succeeded him; and even Milton bor- 
rowed a jewel from the cap of Peele 
to place to greater advantage in one 
of his early poems. Mr. Dyce there- 
fore has done valuable service to the 
drama, in collecting and editing the 
different productions of this curious 
writer ; and he has done it in a man- 
ner that reflects high credit on his in- 
dustry, his fidelity, and his dramatic 
knowledge. He has brought together 
from their various lurking places all 
the scattered notices that could enrich 
or illustrate the biography of Peele ; 
he has collated with scrupulous exact- 
ness the various editions of the plays ; 
and he has elucidated the obscure and 
difficult passages with general success. 
It cannot, however, be expected, by 
those who know the vital wounds 
which the texts of the old drama has 
too often received from transcribers 
and printers, that the ingenuity of a 
single person should repair the blun- 
bers of two centuries ; that his saga- 
city should never be at fault, or his 
erudition never fail. Consider through 
how many commentators’ hands the 
poor virgin muse of Shakspeare has 
passed; how slowly truth has been 
brought to light; how much has been 
effected by mutual co-operation ; how 
one critic has improved on the sug- 
gestions of another; how labour and 
diligence have sometimes effected what 
genius and talent have missed; and 
how a Hanmer and a Capell have re- 
stored a reading which Johnson or 
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Tyrwhitt overlooked. Truly grateful 
to the Editor for what he has done so 
well, ours is at once a pleasing and 
humble occupation of assisting him in 
removing a few more weeds that have 
crept over the surface of his Poet’s 
text; well assured that we are leav- 
ing a still larger amount, that has baf- 
fled our weak endeavours, to the en- 
terprise of future scholars. 


The Arraignment of Paris. 


Vol. I. p. 10.—* Of yellow ozlips bright 

as burnish’d gold.” 

The description of the ozlip in this 
line, shows that the poet used it for 
the crow-foot, or paigle; the butter- 
cup of the fields. It is now applied 
to the larger cowslip. The word pai- 
gle is also given to a different flower 
from that which it originally desig- 
nated, as will be more fully shown in 
a ‘‘ Glossary of Suffolk Words”’ now 
in the press. 

P. 26. — “ At Phebus’ hand to gain a 

golden prize.” 

The Editor conjectures Phoebe’s, 
but surely not correctly; for Juno, 
who is speaking, could not foresee that 
the prize was to be bestowed by 
Phebe or Diana. It was an after- 
thought. The peculiar propriety of 
the word “‘ Phcebus” in the text is 
certainly not clear; and we think that 
the error may be deeper, than a mis- 
print in the last syllable. 


Edward the First. 


P, 8].—“ At view of whom the Turks 

have trembling fled, [walls, 

And Saracens, like sheep before the 

Have made their cottages in walled towns. 

But bulwarks had no fence to beat you 
back.” 


The Editor conjectures ‘‘ wolves’ 
for ‘‘ walls,’”’ in the second line; and 
adds, ‘“The next line seems non- 
sense!’’ His conjecture we consider 
indisputable, as “‘ walls” arosefrom the 
transcriber’s eye catching walled in the 
next line; but his criticism we do not 
approve. We restore the passage 
thus to its integrity. 

*“ At view of whom the Turks have 
trembling fled, [racens 

Like sheep before the wolves; and Sa- 

Have made their cottages in walled 
towns.” 

That is, have, at the approach of 
an invading army, fled from the open 
country to the defence of a fortified 


town. This sense is illustrated by the 

succeeding line. Even within the 

walls they were not safe, 

* But bulwarks had no fence to beat you 
back.” 

P. 105.—“ And whom your Majesty 

shall name [to be] our king, 

To him we'll yield obedience as a king.” 


The words enclosed in brackets 
should be dropped from the text. 

P. 106. « As erst at Ida’s hills 
The goddesses divine waited the award 
Of Danaé’s son.” 


We are rather surprised to find no 
note of the Editor on this place ; for his 
sagacity in detecting an error is sel- 
dom asleep. Danaé’s son is nonsense. 
The right reading is ‘‘ Dardan’s son.” 
Paris was grandson of Dardanus. Pro- 
per names in old plays are peculiarly 
subject to error. 





We are now arrived at a most per- 
plexing passage, an accumulation of 
nonsense; but nil desperandum is the 
critic’s motto. 

P. 128. — “ Lluellen. God -a- mercy, 

Mortimer; and so farewell. 
Rice. Farewell and be hang’d, half Si- 
non's sapons brood. 

Mr. Dyce is silent, justly confound- 
ed by the magnitude of the corruption; 
but the editor of Dodsley, more con- 
fident in his powers, has the following 
note: ‘* Perhaps Sapon’s is misprinted 
for sapient. It may be that Peele 
means, that Mortimer is one half of 
the brood of Sinon, and the other half 
of the brood of Sapor, King of Per- 
sia.”” We marvel how any man could 
look with complacency on such a 
wretched mass of crude guess work as 
forms this note. Confusion worse con- 
founded. Why was Mortimer half Si- 
non, half Sapor? Such are the pro- 
ductions of those persons who will 
speak, and yet have nothing to say. 
The passage is very corrupt certainly ; 
but such is not the way to mend it. 
We are not confident that the whole of 
our restoration is right, but we try to 
attain the truth, by thinking before we 
write. The word Sinon is right cer- 
tainly ; Mortimer is compared to him 
as a traitor :—brood is also right. The 
error lies in the other two words; and 
the real line we take to be this, 


‘« Farewell, and be hanged, false Sinon’s 
spawn and brood.” 


“False” is indisputably right; it is 
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only a transposition of the letters 
forming “‘half;’’ the A in writing 
making se. Turn to vol. II. p. 188, 


* And follow fast their foes, that un- 
awares 
False Sinon had betrapped in his snares.” 

And here we must observe that 
the Editor of Dodsley (Is. Reed ?) has 
entirely mistaken the principles of con- 
jectural criticism throughout; and 
therefore his restorations are generally 
wide of the mark. He considers what 
word is most similer in sound to the 
one corrupted, and adopts it; but 
people did not transcribe, or print 
from recitation, but from written co- 
pies. He ought to have attended to 
the ductus literarum, the forms which 
the letters and words would have as- 
sumed in the hand-writing of the 
time, however different the word may 
sound to the ear. Of this error Mr. 
Dyce is quite free, and proceeds on 
correct principles. 

P. 130.—“ Or with Leander swim the 

Hellespont, 
In deserts GZnophrius ever dwell, 
Or build thy bower on A&tna’s fiery tops.” 

In the word ‘‘ GEnophrius” is a 
gross misprint. The Dodsley Editor, 
faithful to his old principle, reads, 
*‘QEnotrian,”’ though no one ever 
heard, or read, or dreamed of @notrian 
deserts. Thus substituting one non- 
sense for another; and leaving the 
metre still imperfect. Mr. Dyce ina 
query proposes ‘‘ Hyperborean.”’ This 
brings the rhythm of the verse right, 
and is good sense, but is too far re- 
moved from the text; the true read- 
ing is, 

In deserts Zthiopian ever dwell. 

We hope this requires no proof; if 
it should, we refer our readers to the 
maps of the Ancient World, where 
they will see that half Africa is called, 
*‘ the Acthiopian deserts.”’ 

P. 133.—“ Why should so fair a star 

stand in a vale, 
And not be seen to sparkle in the sky? 
It is enough Jove change his glitt’ring 
robes 
To see Mnemosyne and the flies.” 

Well may the Editor say, ‘‘ There 
is some gross misprint here !”’ It looks 
very ludicrous ; but is easily brought 
to its real shape. 
“Tt is enough. 

robes, 
And then he flies to see Mnemosyne.” 


Jove changes glitt’ring 
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P. 190.—* By this eternal sign of my 
defects, 
Friars consecrate mine in eternal grief.” 
The Dodsley Editor reads, ‘‘ Con- 
ceit of mine internal grief;” a very 
defective restoration. Read, 
“ Friers conjecture mine external grief.” 
P. 191.— Longshank. The nearer (Eli- 
nor) so the greatest hope of health.” 


We wonder that the Editor did not 
see that Elinor was a spurious intro- 
duction. In the first place it destroys 
the metre, which is right without it ; 
in the second place, Longshank would 
not use the familiar term ‘“‘ Elinor ’”’ 
to his Queen, whom in the speech be- 
fore he addresses, 


‘¢ What cause hath moved your Royal Ma- 
jesty ?” 

In fact, the word has merely escaped 

from the names prefixed to the 

speeches, and wandered into the text. 

P. 194. — “ To prove this true, the 

greatest men of all 

Within their learned volumes do record, 

‘ That all extremes (and all) and in nought 
but extremes.’ ” 

Here Mr. Dyce reads, 

“ That all extremes, and in nought but 
extremes ;” 

and adds, “I believe a line has 

dropt out here ;”’ but that is not the 

case; the whole corruption and con- 

fusion consisting in a single letter. 

Read, 

«“ That all extremes end in nought but 
extremes.” 

We are now arrived at the “ Crux 
Criticorum ;”’ the ‘‘ most unkindest 
spot of all,” 

P. 196.—“ Ay, but when ladies list 

to run astray, 
The poor supposed father wears the horn, 
And pleating leave their liege in Princes’ 
laps.” 

Here the Editor observes, ‘‘ Of the 
misprints in this line 1 can make no- 
thing, and am obliged to say, with the 
Editor of Dodsley’s Old Plays, that it 
seems wholly impracticable.” We 
trust that we can set it right without 
difficulty. 

Ay, but when ladies list to run astray, 

And — their plighted liege in Princes’ 
aps, 

The oant supposed father wears the horn. 

We take some credit to ourselves for 
the easiness with which this passage 
is brought to its original shape. 
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The Battle of Alcazar. 


Vol. II. p. 88.— Accompanied, as now 
you may behold, 
With devils coated in the shapes of men.” 


The first Dumb-show. — Enter Muly 
Mahomet and his son, &c. and then the 
Presenter speaketh, 

« Like those that were by kind of mur- 
der mumm’d, 

Sit down and see what heinous stratagems 

These damned wits contrive 1g 

**Old copy mum’d. If it be nota 
misprint, it must mean—made silent.”” 
Editor’s note. 

This passage is rather perplexing. 
We consider that one line has strayed 
from its place, and that the text was 
originally thus, 

«< Accompanied, as now you may behold, 

With devils coated in the shapes of men, 

Like those that were by kind of murder 
mumm’d.” 

Then after the dumb-show, 

“ Sit down and see what heinous strata- 
gems,” &c, 

We consider mum’d a misprint for 
nam’d ; and the meaning to be, 

Like devils in the shapes of men, nam’d 
murderers. 

See the second Dumb-show. 

the Moor and two Murderers. 





Enter 


P. 115.—“ Where Venus banquets all 

the water nymphs, [wave 

That with her beauty glancing on the 
Disdains the check of fair Proserpina.” 


Ed. ‘‘ Check, quere cheek. The 

high-flown compliment to her Ma- 
jesty is very far from intelligible.” 
If there is, which we own, a sort of 
misty verbiage about the passage, we 
still cannot see how the alteration of 
check to cheek tends to disperse it. 
We conceive the text to be right, and 
to be explained in the following man- 
ner :—Proserpine was almost as much 
celebrated for her beauty as Venus 
herself, and was all but her rival; but 
in this passage Venus is described as 
sporting in all the triumph of une- 
qualled beauty, and despising all ri- 
valry and all rebuke; but why the 
check of Proserpine? because Venus 
was the main instrument of Proser- 
pine’s rape by Pluto, when Diana and 
Pallas resisted. When Proserpine 
was seized she exclaimed, 
O male dilecti flores, despectaque matris 
Consilia. O Veneris deprense serius artes. 
And on this account Ceres reproaches 
her in bitter sarcasm, 
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Enaudet noti Cytherea pudoris 

Ostentare suos post Lemnia vincula yul- 
tus?” 

Again, 

“Jam Veneri, et sociis juncte raptori- 
bus itis 2?” 

Thus ‘‘check”’ is the understood rebuke. 

P. 133.—* Fiends, fairies, hags that 

fight in beds of steel.” 

The Editor very properly would 
substitute ‘‘ furies” for ‘“ fairies ;”’ 
but how do they fight ‘‘in beds of 
steel.’”” We propose to read, 

Fiends, furies, hags that fight with bats 
of steel. 

We now arrive at a passage whose 
corruption puts on so laughable and 
ludicrous a countenance as to make 
the grimmest commentator relax a 
moment from his usual majesty of de- 
mneanour. 


ee 





A Farewell, &c. 
P. 170.—* Bid theatres, and proud tra- 
gedians, 
Bid Mahomet’s Poo, and mighty Tambur- 
laine, [the rest, 
King Charlemagne, Tom Stukeley, and 
Adieu!” 

The Editor says, ‘‘ Of this strange 
expression, Mahomet’s Poo, which is 
most probably an error of the press, 
I can make nothing.”’ 

The fact is, that two letters have 
fallen out, probably from the word 
having been written in a contracted 
form, and the s that belonged to the 
word has got wrongly attached to 
Mahomet, but the true reading is clear. 
Bid Mahomet, Scipio, and mighty Tam- 

burlane. 

Scipio was a great name among old 
poets and dramatists ; and is seldom 
absent in the list of heroes. See 
p- 197 of this volume, where Scipio, 
Cassius, and the great Pompey, are 
named together. 

We omitted to say, that in David 
and Bethsabe, p. 76, there is an ex- 
pression that to our ears sounds as 
unmusical as a Roman trumpet to a 
Volscian soldier. 


“ O help, my David! help thy Bethsabe, 
Whose heart is pierced with thy breathy 
swords.” 

We suggest whether it should not 
be, ‘‘ breathed words;” but, if the 
text is suffered to remain, we can only 
say, that ‘‘ breathy swords,” for the 
‘* swords of thy breath,” is more bar- 
baric than any thing which we have 
met with in Peele, 
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At p. 223, vol. I. there is an error 
in the last line but one of the page, 
the word “for” being introduced 
twice by mistake. This should be, 

“ When I am spread, meat for my black 
cock, 
And meat for my red.” 
Not “‘ for meat.” 


Vol. II. p. 19, the text ran thus, 

«“ There will I dive with my windy sighs, 

—— and owls to read my bloody 

side.” 

The editor conjectures “‘lure,”’ which 
is without doubt the real reading. We 
only remark that it should be consi- 
dered as a dissyllable in pronunciation. 
So, p. 24, is “sure.” 

«¢ As sure as thy soul doth live, my Lord.” 

P. 51.—“ So sure art thou and thy men 

of war.” 


As our purpose has not been to re- 
view the edition of Peele, but merely to 
_add our humble contribution to the 
work, we have not noticed many 
happy restorations and ingenious re- 
marks on the text made by Mr. Dyce. 
We say honestly that very little has es- 
caped either his diligence or his saga- 
city. He is evidently very familiar 
with dramatic criticism ; is seldom or 
never wanting in knowledge ; and pos- 
sesses an unfailing accuracy that is 
very pleasant to depend on. To this 
we must add, that the book is got up 
with a commodiousness of size, ele- 
gance of typography, and correctness 
of text, that does credit to all parties 
concerned in the publication. 


Benhall, Feb. 1, 1833. J.M. 


Oct. 23. 


WHILE I was lately examining 
some Roman antiquities at Drawdykes, 
in the parish of Stanwix, near the 
city of Carlisle, the farmer of the place 
showed me an ancient inscription cut 
in stone on the lintel of an inner door- 
way of the house, which he said had 
been frequently copied, but never, as 
far as he could learn, explained. It 
is of two dates; the first in the capi- 
tals of the fourteenth century; the 
other the initials (C. and K. B.) of 
some tenant and his wife in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, as they 
certainly do not belong to any proprie- 
tor of the estate. 

The more ancient characters should, 
I think, be read Alani de Penitona, i. e. 


Mr. Ursan, 
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the house of Alan of Peniton—two 
persons of which name lived, or were 
tenants in capite of property, in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, in the 
reigns of the two first Edwards; for 
in an inquest taken in 21 Edward the 
First, we find Alan of Penington pos- 
sessed of property in Bochardeby, 
Cumbresdall, and Carlisle; and in 
4 Edward II. Alan of Penington, se- 
nior, died possessed of two burgages 
in Carlisle, two cottages, and eight 
bovates of land in Cumbresdale, and 
eighteen acres of land in Bochardby.* 
Also Sir Alan of Penington, knight, 
occurs as a witness, with Ingram 
Umfreville, and others, in a matter 
respecting Alexander King of Scot- 
land, in 21 Edward I. ;+ and the name 
occurs twice in the Rolls of Scotland, 
once to a bond, and a second time to 
a restitution of lands directed to the 
sheriff of Yorkshire. The family of 
Penington were seated at Muncaster, 
in the county of Cumberland, in the 
time of William the Conqueror; de- 
rive their name from Peniton, in 
Lancashire ; and are now represented 
by Lowther - Augustus- John, Lord 
Muncaster. There was formerly a 
building at Drawdykes, called a castle, 
which was probably nothing more 
than one of the numerous border 
towers, which were designated with 
that title, both in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. The estate seems 
to have belonged, from a very remote 
period, to the family of Aglionby, one 
of whom, Thomas Aglionby, in Cam- 
den’s time had certain Roman anti- 
quities in his house, near the citadel 
in Carlisle, which were afterwards 
removed to Drawdykes, and built up 
in the back front of that part of the 
house, which seems to belong to the 
time of Charles the Second; and I see 
no other way of accounting for the 
inscription now under consideration 
having found its way to Drawdykes, 
than by supposing it to have been 
removed from one of the burgage 
houses of Alan of Peniton in Carlisle, 
into the collection of Thomas Aglion- 
by, and been thence taken to its pre- 
sent situation, when the Roman an- 
tiquities were removed thither. 


Yours, &c. V. W. 





* Cal. Ing. P.M. i. 114, 214. 
+ Abb. Plac. 289. 
¢ Vol. i. p. 11, 34 
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(With Engravings.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN furnishing you with the particu- 
lars of a paper which was read before 
the Society of Antiquaries three years 
since, respecting a Druidical work, 
which I believe to be at once the least 
known and the most extensive in exist- 
ence, I must express my regret that it 
was not in my power to make so com- 
plete and satisfactory a survey of the 
remains as I desired, or as the Coun- 
cil of that Society thought necessary 
for publication. 

Nevertheless, as no one has since 
stepped forward to supply additional 
particulars, and as the Antiquary who 
meditates (and I know of more than 
one) a visit of examination, would in 
the present state of the country act 
prudently by “ leaving his throat in 
England,” there appears to be little 
chance of further details being speedily 
supplied. 

Due allowance will I trust be made 
for my rough notes, when | candidly 
state that unfavourable weather, an 
inability at the time to walk any con- 
siderable distance, and the nature and 
extent of the ground which it was ne- 
cessary to traverse, rendered my in- 
vestigation in many parts extremely 
hurried and imperfect; although the 
greater portion of three days were de- 
voted to it. Indeed it was not alto- 
gether a service free from danger; for 
I was actually sheltered by Mr. Bay- 
lee in his castle, from an assembly of 
the peasantry, who had collected upon 
observing me measuring some dis- 
tances, and warned me off, declaring 
that ‘‘ as the ground never had been 
measured, so it never should be mea- 
sured ; and that all tythe proctors and 
their surveyors were marked men.” 

It is the observation of my country- 
man Dr. Ledwich, that, on no subject 
has Fancy roamed with more licentious 
indulgence than on that of the Druids 
and their works ; but in sending you 
such particulars as my notes enable 
me to put together regarding these 
magnificent and scarcely noticed 
Druidical monuments, 1 propose to 
confine my remarks within the limits of 
the topographer, leaving itto others bet- 
ter qualified than myself to raise theories 
on the facts which I have collected. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1833. 


9 
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Lough Gur (a name which almost 
tempts the verbal theorist to specu- 
late from its affinity to the Hebrew 
“1 (Gur), a congregation), in and 
around which the Druidical works al- 
luded to are situated, lies about ten 
English miles south of the city of Li- 
merick, on the east side of the mail- 
coach road between that city and Cork. 

The circumference of this lake may 
be estimated at nearly five English 
miles, and its greatest breadth of wa- 
ter at three-quarters of a mile. It 
contains six islands; four of which, 
however, scarcely deserve the name, 
as their appearance is merely that of 
tufts of trees rising out of the water. 
The fifth island on the western side of 
the lake is inconsiderable, but it is of 
extent sufficient to have been the site 
of a small castle, of which the base is 
still visible. This castle, which must 
have been a picturesque object, has 
been, I was informed, very recently 
pulled down by Mr. Croker of Grange 
for building material, although an 
abundance might have been otherwise 
procured without difficulty, and with 
the stones he has erected a lime-kiln 
on the opposite shore, to disfigure the 
romantic view from the windows of 
his residence. 

The sixth or principal island called 
Knockadoon, or the fortified hill, is 
oblong in form, and contains sixty 
acres. It is now connected with the 
main land by two causeways, which 
approaches were respectively defend- 
ed by a massive tower or castle, pro- 
bably constructed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Geraldines. The tower 
which protects the northern causeway 
is the larger and more perfect of the 
two. It still retains the name of the 
Black Castle, and is no doubt the 
strong- hold mentioned in the ‘“‘ Pa- 
cata Hibernia,’’ where the treacherous 
capture of Lough Gur (in May 1600) 
is particularly described. 

Lough Gur and the surrounding 
district was forfeited with the rest of 
the Desmond possessions, and became 
the residence of Mr. Baylee, who went 
into Ireland as a confidential agent to 
the Fane family. And the island of 
Knockadoon is still held by the repre- 
sentative of the Baylee’s, under the 
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Count de Salis, the present proprietor ; 
to whom the estate descended in right 
of his mother, who was a daughter of 
Lord Fane. In consequence of the state 
of civil warfare in which Ireland was 
involved, the Black Castle was the 
dwelling of the Baylee family until after 
the surrender of Limerick. About the 
year 1700,* Mr. John Baylee built the 
present dwelling-house, in the fashion 
of the period, adjacent to the castle. 

Having now briefly described Lough 
Gur, and glanced at its recent history, 
I come to the object of this communi- 
cation; to give some account of the 
numerous Druidical remains by which 
it is surrounded. With the view of 
facilitating my account, | beg to refer 
to the accompanying Sketch of Lough 
Gur (Plate I.) which, though made 
from recollection, will, 1 trust, be suf- 
ficiently accurate for the purpose. 

And here it is but justice to Mr. 
Twiss (although his name as an Irish 
tourist has become a term of reproach) 
to mention that the first notice of thesé 
remains occurs in his Tour in Ireland, 
published in 1775. 

“T made an excursion,” says Mr. 
Twiss, “of nine miles on the road to 
Cork, to see three circles of stones, sup- 
posed to have been thus placed by the 
Druids. They are near a small lake 
ealled Gur; the principal of which is 
about.150 feet in diameter, and consists 
of forty stones, of which the largest is 
thirteen feet long, six broad, and four 
thick. These kinds of circles are to be 
met with in many parts of Ireland. Se- 
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veral are described and engraved in the 


Louthiana, to which I refer. Near these 


on a hill is a small cromlech.” 


In 1785, the celebrated John Wesley 
appears to have visited these circles 
near the road, from the following pas- 
sage in his Journal. 

Saturday, May 14.—“ I found a far 
greater curiosity, a large Druidical temple. 
I judged by my eye that it was not less 
than an hundred yards in diameter; and 
it was, if I remember right, full as entire 
as that at Stonehenge, or that at Stanton 
Drue. How our ancestors could bring, 
or even heave these enormous stones, 
what modern can comprehend !” 


Ferrar (a bookseller in Limerick), 
who, in 1787, published a History of 
Limerick, censures Dr. Campbell, au- 
thor of the Philosophical Survey of 
the South of Ireland, for omitting to 
mention ‘the Druidical ruin” near 
Lough Gur, but contents himself with 
merely quoting Twiss. 

I think mention is made of these 
circles in a posthumous publication by 
the unfortunate Mr. Trotter, entitled 
** Walks thro’ Ireland,” but, as far as 
my recollection serves, it is little more 
than a very slight notice.t 

In Fitzgerald’s and M‘Gregor’s His- 
tory of Limerick, published in 1826, 
the following account is given of those 
circles, when treating on the parish of 
Fedamore. 

*‘ Beyond the village of Grange, close 
to the public road from Limerick to Cork, 
on the left, are three curious stone circles. 





* On a pier of the stable gateway is sculptured the initials of Henry, the son of 


John and probably Susanna Baylee. 
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+ The following is the passage alluded to. It occurs in a letter dated from Li- 
merick, Sept. 2, 1817: .“* A mile or two from Bruff we discovered, in some fields 
adjoining the road, a large circular Druidical place of worship; the diameter was sixty 
yards, and the circle was formed by large upright stones; one very large one, much 
higher than the rest, about eighteen feet, stood in it. A smaller circular spot formed 
in the same manner, is not far from it. What may be the antiquity or exact uses of 
these circles, I cannot pretend to say. I have called them Druidical in compliance 
with the general style of speaking. They may have been used by other ministers of 
religion, before Druids were known! The antiquity of the customs and manners of 
Ireland is perhaps not fully known; it is beyond doubt very great. As a place of 
worship, where a simple and virtuous race offered their humble adoration to a great 
directing Deity, we viewed it with respect, and did not leave it hastily. ‘The origin, 
dates, and peculiar rites of these rude circles, I howevér leave to antiquafians. 
Several young Irishmen accompanied us to, and remained with us at them. They 
conversed with interest on their probable uses, and derived much pleasure from our 
remarks, to which they replied with great acuteness and feeling. But as our time was 
short, we hastened to leave these rude memorials of the piety of former days. Since 
their erection who is it can say how many centuries—how many generations have 
floated into the tide of futurity ?” 
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The first is forty-five yards in diameter, 
and consists at present of sixty-five large 
upright stones, but there were formerly 
many more. One of these stones is thir- 
teen feet high, seven feet broad, and four 
feet thick. The entire circle is surround- 
ed by a sloping bank about twelve feet in 
breadth, and six in height. At a short 
distance to the north of this, is another 
circle fifty yards in diameter, consisting 
of seventy-two smaller stones standing, 
and a little to the east a third, which is 
but seventeen yards in diameter, and com- 
posed of fifteen large rocks standing erect. 
A few yards to the east of these isa large 
stone lying flat, seven feet and a half in 
length, six in height, and four and a half 
in breadth, which is generally supposed 
to have been the altar for sacrifice.” 


So far Messrs. Fitzgerald and 
M‘Gregor, whose further occasional 
references to the parts of this vast and 
interesting work, I will note where 
they occur. At these circles near 
the Mail-coach road, which have been 
thus slightly noticed by the tourists 
and topographers just mentioned, I 
propose commencing my account of the 
most numerous assemblage of Druidical 
remains in existence in any country, 
and with which I have discovered them 
to be in connexion. Indeed so ob- 
vious is the connexion between the 
various circles, pillar-stones, altars, 
and similar vestiges, that an examina- 
tion of one leads the eye to discover 
others ; and thus was I led on from one 
monument to another over a space of 
country, the circumference of which 1 
cannot estimate at less than ten miles. 
Beyond this, even at a distance of 
above fifteen miles in a direct line from 
the lake, I found stone circles and 
other Druidical works, between which 
and those at Lough Gur, I was una- 
ble to establish a connexion, although 
it appears probable that such once 
existed. 

Notwithstanding that the circles 
near the Cork Mail-coach road are 
pretty accurately described by Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the account quoted from 
his and Mr. M‘Gregor’s History of 
Limerick, I will give my measure- 
ments of them, without, however, as- 
serting that mine are the more cor- 
rect of the two. 

No. 1 is 27 yards from the road, 
165 yards in circumference, and 46 
yards (Fitzgerald says 45 yards) in 
diameter. Sixty-three (Fitzgerald says 
65) stones remain. The measurement 
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of the great stone, marked A, I found 
to be— j 


Fitzgerald. 
ft 


ft. in. . 
Hemme .... 9 & 13 
Circumference 20 10 
Breadth. ... 7 O 7 
Thickness ...4 0 4 


The circle No. 2 is 46 yards north 
of No. 1. I found the circumference 
to be 184 yards, the diameter 54 yards 
(Fitzgerald says 50). 

The third circle, according to my 
measurement, is 74 yards in circum- 
ference, and measured 55 feet 7 inches 
in diameter ; Fitzgerald makes it only 
51 feet, although we agree in the num- 
ber of stones, viz. fifteen. 

Some large stones, the dimensions 
of one of which is given by Fitzgerald, 
lie on the east of the circle No. 2, 
without any obvious connexion, and 
are marked in the plan. 

In the centre or largest circle, No. 2, 
I did not without some trouble make 
out sixty-nine stones (Fitzgerald’s 
number is seventy-two), from many 
being much sunk in the ground, and 
overgrown with weeds and brambles. 
I was informed that twelve of the 
largest stones had been recently taken 
away from the circle, and broken up 
to repair the road. 

Many of the stones which compose 
the southern circle (No. 1), are con- 
siderably larger than those in any 
other of the circles about Lough Gur. 
On the largest (marked A), where a 
difference of two feet six inches 
exists between Mr. Fitzgerald’s and 
my measurements, as to the height, 
I should observe that a countryman 
told me, he had seen a hole which 
was dug by the side of this stone to 
the depth of upwards of six feet from 
the surface, by some persons who had 
dreamed that money was buried under 
it, without their being able to come at 
its base. 

Of the smallest of these three cir- 
cles, although Mr. Fitzgerald says it 
is composed of “‘ fifteen large rocks,’ 
I can decidedly state that the average 
size of the stones is less than those 
of the other circles. 

And now for objects which have hi- 
therto either nearly or entirely escaped 
observation. About one hundred and 
sixty yards in a north-east direction 
from the smallest circle (No. 3) is a 
single stone, marked B, and in the 
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same direction about a hundred yards 
further, within an inclosure- called 
Croker’s Paddock, stands the great 
pillar stone, generally observed to be 
in connexion with stone circles, mark- 
ed C, 

The measurement of the stone B is— 


ft. in. 
Lo ee 5 0 
Circumference .17 6 
ee 6 6 
Thickness. . 4 0 


The measurement of C is— 


ft. 
Circumference of the base . 17 0 
Greatest circumference ..18 9 
mroenest mace . ws sa 6 4 
See oma 1l 9 

The great stone C is situated upon 
the west side of a rising ground, the 
opposite descent of which forms the 
shore of the lake; the smaller end 
is placed in the ground, and it in- 
clines to the west. The soil of Cro- 
ker’s Paddock is entirely limestone, 
but this great pillar-stone is a hard 
breschia, which would take a high 
polish. It may here be worth par- 
ticular remark, as I found the ob- 
servation of much use in carrying on 
my investigation, that the stone used 
in this prodigious Druidical work is 
generally different from that to be 
procured on the spot. 

Proceeding along the southern shore 
of Lough Gur by a road which strikes 
off from the Mail-coach road at a 
point called Holy Cross, on gaining 
the first rising ground, distant pro- 
bably about half a mile from the cir- 
cles just mentioned, I observed some 
large stones in a field on the right of 
the road, which induced me to exa- 
mine the place. The first of these I 
fowiud to be a large stone of a triangu- 
lar shape, supported by three smaller 
stones, marked in the plan D, and re- 
presented in Plate II. in two points of 
view. The length of the tabular stone 
is seven feet and a half; at the larger 
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end it measures six feet across, and at 
the smaller, one foot. One of the sup- 
porters measures three feet and a half 
in breadth, and another six feet and a 
half; the third, which appears to be 
the largest, I was unable to measure, 
from its being completely covered by 
the tabular stone. 

This altar is called by the country 
people Labigdiarmud (pronounced La- 
bigyermud), or Edward’s Bed. At the 
distance of about fifty or sixty yards 
south of the altar, there are three 
large stones marked E and F. Two 
of these are very close to each other, 


and they measure respectively, 
ft. in. ft. 


Length 8 6 = 
Breadth 4 0 2. 0 
Returning to the road in a north- 
easterly direction, about forty or fifty 
yards from the altar, I found two. large 
stones marked G, in Plate I. and re- 
presented in Plate II. 
Their respective measurements are 


in. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
ft. in. ft. in. 
Length 8 0 5 6 
Breadth 3 6 3 6 


Depth 1 9 2 0 

The ground on which this altar and 
these stones are situated, is called 
Ballynagillough, or as it was trans- 
lated to me, Hag’s town ; * and | was 
told that there had formerly been a 
nunnery here, and that some stone 
coffins had been recently dug up in 
the altar field.t 

Some old wallst and trenches are 
still to be seen near a farm-house, 
marked in the plan. Archdale, in 
his Monasticon Hibernicum, mentions 
the nunnery of Negillagh or Monaster 
ni calligh near Lough Gur, which was 
dedicated to St. Catherine for the ca- 
nonesses of St. Augustine. 

On the left of the road is the New 
church, now in ruins, and from the 
base of the eminence on which it is 
situated, extending along the southern 





* I should be inclined to translate this—Nun’s town. 


Cailleach in Irish signifies 


a hag, or old woman (in. Hebrew Calach is old age); and as old women wore their 
heads covered up, so the name was applied to hovded nuns. 

+ Speaking of Lough Gur, Messrs. Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor observe, “ On Baile- 
nalycailleah hill in. this neighbourhood is a cromlech, rear which a stone coffin was 


found a few years since, with a human skeleton. 


At less than half a mile south of 


this are two others, one of which has been lately broken down by a farmer, who had 
two of the stones taken to make pillars for his gateway.” 

¢ “ But what renders this place most remarkable is, that within a few yards of the 
abbey, are still to be seen the old walls of the house that belonged to a branch of the 
family of Brownes of Carnas, so famous for their exploits in Russia and Germany.” 


—Fiitzgerald and M*Gregor. 
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shore of the lake, various Druidical 
works, marked H, are apparent; but 
it was out of my power distinctly to 
trace them. Three circles, however, 
are quite evident. That marked No.1, 
is twenty yards in diameter, and at 
present consists of fifteen stones. 
No. 2 is thirteen yards in diameter, 
and I counted eight stones; from this 
to the water, two parallel lines of si- 
milar stones extend. No. 3 measures 
eight yards in diameter, and consists 
of seven stones. Between this and 
the New church, a serpentine passage, 
formed by parallel stones, may be 
traced, which terminates in the Red 
Bog, a track of low ground about a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. Beyond 
(that is to say, to the east of) the cir- 
cle, No. 1, H, several very large 
masses of stone appear mixed with 
smaller ones, but I was unable to de- 
fine any particular form; and still fur- 
ther along the shore of the lake, two 
circles, and other remains, are to be 
discerned. 

The side of the road opposite to that 
on which these numerous vestiges are 
situated, rises rather abruptly, and is 
of a bold rocky character. Here seve- 
ral Druidical stones are evident, but 
my examination was too hurried to 
allow me to ascertain their relative 
positions. 

The most remarkable, however, are 
those called by the country people 
‘‘ Labig yermuddagh a Grana,”’ or 
Ned and Grace’s bed. This bed was 
a complete oblong chamber formed by 
great stones, and covered by vast flags. 
It is marked I. in the plan, and in 
Plate II. is a sketch of its present 
appearance. The measurements of 
three of the largest stones, marked 
me, i, 2, 3 

height. breadth. depth. end. 
ft in RR. ins R. fa. ft. 


Not..7 © 8G 8 6 
2.7 €©€ £eO 14 3 @ 
3.26 66 14°28 


The length of the chamber was thirteen 
feet and a half by six. A countryman 
named Garrett Punch, nearly opposite 
whose cabin it is situated, told me that 
an old woman had resided in it for 
many years, and on her death the co- 
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vering stones were thrown off, and it 
was left in its present state by “‘ mo- 
ney diggers,”’ who, to use my inform- 
ant’s words, ‘‘only found some burned 
bones in an old jug, that surely was 
not worth one brass farthing.” 

Above and about Labig yermuddagh 
a Grana, there were several great 
stones, but I could trace no decided 
forms, although I am inclined to think 
a straight road between rows of about 
thirty large stones, which have been 
displaced, led up to a mass of rock 
resting upon four supporters, and 
marked K. This tabular rock mea- 
sured in circumference ten feet and a 
half, in breadth six feet, and in thick- 
ness two. 

From hence I proceeded over some 
untilled rocky ground, in a south-west 
direction towards a singular natural 
formation, situated on a descent to the 
Red Bog, called Carrignanahin,* or 
the Mass rock, of the appearance of 
which the sketch in Plate II. will 
convey an idea. Among the natural 
rocks between K and the Mass rock, 
there are evidently several great stones 
of Druidical origin, but not to be 
clearly defined. 

Many superstitious tales are current 
among the peasantry respecting this 
rock, and it was not without an evi- 
dent feeling of awe that a countryman 
who accompanied me approached it. 
He blessed himself more than once, 
spoke in an under-tone, and at length 
cautiously pointed out to me what he 
called the holy chamber, a hollow in 
the rock, with evident marks of fire, 
and from which he affirmed there was 
a passage into the centre, although I 
could perceive no opening whatever. 
He, however, insisted that such exist- 
ed, as he knew a man who had been 
taken into the grand room within, 
which resembled a chapel. This su- 
perstitious veneration may be attri- 
buted to the remarkable and artificial 
appearance of the rock itself, as well 
as to the tradition connected with its 
name, which is said to have been de- 
rived from a priest having regularly 
celebrated mass in the holy chamber, 
at a period when the Roman Catholic 
religion was under proscription.f 





* T have written this as it was pronounced. Nahin should be, correctly speak- 


ing, 


nahim, the Irish for covenant, law, Naidm, &c. 


+ “Near New Church before mentioned, on the south side of Lough Gur, is a 
very large high rock full of chasms and hollows, called in Irish the Mass Rock ; 
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Returning from the Mass rock to 
the road which leads along the shore 
of the lake already described, I found 
many Druidical stones, at least so I 
judged them to be, as they were of a 
different stone from that of the soil. 
Three of the largest were distant about 
eight yards from each other, and mea- 
sured 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

ft. in. ft. im. a th 
In length 8 6 8 0 9 0 
Breadth 3 6 7 6 7 0 
Thickness2 6 2 6 2 0 


Proceeding eastward by the road, 
about three-quarters of a mile brought 
me to the little village of Lough Gur 
Cross ; and then turning to the north- 
ward, or nearly parallel to the Cork 
and Limerick Mail-coach road, im- 
mediately on my left, I found the ta- 
bular stone L, supported by three 
stones, and represented in Plate II. 
lt measures in length seven feet; in 
breadth six at one end, and four at 
the other, and is about a foot in 
thickness. The largest of its sup- 
porters is nearly of the same dimen- 
sions, measuring seven feet in length, 
five feet and a half in breadth, and 
eighteen inches in thickness. Several 
large stones and masses of rock were 
lying near it, but my attention was 
drawn from them to the rising ground 
which lay before me and between the 
road and the lake. This eminence is 
called Carrig-galla,* and upon it I 
found two circular works, marked M, 
constructed with regularly squared 
stones, resembling those used in 
building quays, placed and fitted one 
to the other, but without any ap- 
pearance of mortar having been used. 
The height of this circular wall in 
some places may have been nearly 
ten feet, and it seemed as if built about 
a mound of earth, as the grass-cover- 
ed inclosed space was level with the 
highest part.t 

The road runs through a valley be- 
tween Carrig-galla and the opposite 
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hill of Knockruah (or the Red hill), on 
which, distant about a quarter of a 
mile in a direct line, I found three 
stone circles, marked N. Of these 
No. 1 was the most perfect. It mea- 
sured in circumference one hundred 
and ninety-two yards, and had two or 
perhaps three circles of stones within 
the outward one. The centre of these 
circles measured fourteen yards in dia- 
meter. 

No. 2, to the north-east of No. 1, 
is distant from it twenty-four yards, 
and measures forty-three yards in cir- 
cumference, and ten in diameter. 

No. 3, which lies forty-three yards 
south of No. 2, is thirty-seven yards 
distant from No. 1, and measures 
twenty-eight yards in diameter, and 
one hundred and thirteen in circum- 
ference. 

From the circles on Knockruah, I 
ascended by the road in a north-west 
direction about a quarter of a mile. 
The hill up which this road leads is 
called Ardacolleagh, or the Height of 
the Halter, from having been formerly 
used as a place of execution by the 
Earls of Desmond. Here, in making 
the road a few years since, some stone 
coffins were found and several bones. 
In a field called Park a legaune, or 
Stone-field, to the left of the road, I 
observed several stones lying about, 
and remains of intrenchments, but 
nothing sufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion that they were of Druidical 
origin, except a pillar-stone, marked 
O, which evidently appeared to be in 
connexion with the circles on Knock- 
ruah. The measurement of this stone 
is—in height, 9 ft. 4 in.; circumfer- 
erce, 14 ft. 6 in.; breadth, 6 ft. 9in.; 
thickness, 1 ft. 1 in. 

Descending from Ardacolleagh, I 
approached the island of Knockadoon 
by the causeway formerly defended by 
the Black Castle. On my left I per- 
ceived three or four Druidical stones, 
probably part of a small circle, mark- 
ed P. 


which name it received from the circumstance of Mass being said in a hollow of this 
rock, during the civil war of the 17th century, when its public celebration was prohi. 
bited by the English Parliament.” —Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor. 

I may add that the priest is traditionally said to have been Dr. Keating, the Irish 


historian. 


* Carrig, a rock. I am inclined to think galla should be Ceallac, contention, 
war, strife, from the appearance of the works, which may be presumed to be for 


military purposes. 


‘On an eminence joining the lake on the east, similar fortifications (to those on 
Knockfennel) are found, surrounded with immense rough rocks, the ascent to which 
from the lake side is very rugged, dificult, and bigh.”"—Fitzgerald aud M‘Gregor. 
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This island, the Druidical works on 
which are so evidently in connexion 
with those by which they are sur- 
rounded, rises with a double crown. 
That furthest from Mr. Baylee’s resi- 
dence is called the Back hill. The 
nearest hill has a very small circular 
cairn on its summit, and in the valley 
between this and the Back hill there 
are some curious natural masses of 
rock, not unlike the formation of Car- 
rignanahin or the Mass rock before 
mentioned; particularly one which 
resembled a castle with circular towers 
so closely, that it was some time be- 
fore I was convinced it was not arti- 
ficial. 

Near this rock, and running through 
the hollow between the two hills, a 
road or boundary, formed of large 
stones, may be traced descending to 
the water. 

On the Back hill I came to a circle 
of small stones, No. 1, which mea- 
sured thirty-five yards in diameter, 
and one hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference. There were six circles 
within the outward one, at about a 
yard from each other, and this was 
about the space between each stone, 
so that from the single stone in the 
centre it had the appearance of being 
entirely filled up with stones. 

Close to the south side of this circle 
were four stones similar to those of 
which it is formed. The bearings of 
this circle were remarkable, being in a 
direct line with the Mass rock on the 
south, with the pillar-stone in Cro- 
ker’s Paddock on the west, and on the 
north with the pillar-stone in Park a 
legaune. 

About eight hundred yards distant 
from No. 1, was a simple stone circle 
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marked No. 2, which measures eigh- 
teen yards in diameter, and eighty- 
four in circumference. From this 
circle, No. 3 is distant thirty-eight 
yards. It is situated upon a very 
abrupt descent of the hill (probably a 
hundred feet perpendicular), and a 
section would present nearly the hol- 
low quarter of a circle, as its lower 
edge almost touches the water. No.3 
measures in circumference one hun- 
dred and eighty yards, and forty-eight 
in diameter. It appears to have been 
a compound, like No.1, of circles 
within circles, but it is by no means 
in so perfect a state. Above it rises 
some fine craggy rock, in the east side 
of which there is a natural cave. The 
entrance is very low and narrow, but 
I was informed by Mr. Baylee that 
this cave was spacious within; and I 
have since been told that at various 
periods of danger, even so late as the 
year 1798, it had been used as a place 
of retreat.* 

Not far from this there is another 
natural cave, called the Red Cellar. 
Beneath the rock in which the former 
is situated, and close to the circle 
No. 3, are two semi-circles, and a 
straight wall of stones which descends 
to the shore. 

A considerable hill called Knock- 
fennel forms the north-western shore of 
Lough Gur. Immediately at its base, 
there is a square earthen work (R), and 
on one of its points a grass-covered 
cairn (S), composed mostly of very small 
stones, although some squared masses, 
like those on Carrig-galla, were to be 
seen. The diameter of this cairn is 
forty-five yards; and 1 was told that 
one precisely similar is on another 
and a higher pointof Knockfennel.+ (T) 





* Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor state, “ On the north side of the hill of Knockadoon, 
isa cave about 22 feet in depth, and generally about 12 feet broad, and ten high. 
The mouth of the cave, which 1s four feet broad and seven high, is hidden by an alder 


tree. 


The ascent is steep and rough, occasioned by huge rocks that have fallen in 


every direction towards the lake; and over the cave are irregular layers of large pro- 
jecting rocks, rising about twenty-feet above it.” 
+ “On the west pinnacle of Knockfennel is one of the strongest Danish forts in 


the country; it is circular, and about 360 feet in circumference. 


The wall that sur. 





rounds it is 10 feet in thickness, and must have been proportionably high from the 
quantity of stone that has fallen outside. That part of the wall that still remains is 
built of large stones nearly three feet every way, regularly fitted to each other, and the 
interstices filled up with smaller ones; but there is no sign of mortar. From this 
down to the lake, walls of similar construction extend, about 60 yards asunder, to the 
north side of the hill, where they terminate at some deep marsh or morass; these 
walls are connected by others of the same kind. On the east point of Knockfennel, 
which is very high, there is a smaller fortification, and along the valley, which lies 
between those high points, the remains of walls can be traced, terminating in like 
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Such is a brief description of the 
antiquities of Lough Gur. Along the 
road leading from its Cross towards 
Kilmallock, other circles and Druidi- 
cal works are obvious, under a hill 
called Knockderk, marked Q in the 
plan. 

Subsequently to my visit to Lough 
Gur, I discovered another Labigyer- 
muddah or Bed, as it was called, at 
the distance of about fifteen miles on 
Cromwell Hill; and about four miles 
nearer Lough Gur, a stone circle 
(through which a road had been car- 
ried) at Carrigeens, or the little rocks, 
a name evidently derived from it. 

I cannot conclude without express- 
ing regret that I am unable to furnish 


amore correct account. In some places 
I have been obliged to trust entirely 
to memory; and when speaking even 
of the cardinal points, may possibly 
be in error, as I was without a com- 
pass, and only guided by my general 
knowledge of the country. 

Let me, however, indulge a hope, 
that what I have stated may draw 
the attention of persons possessed of 
greater knowledge on the subject, and 
with the necessary means at command, 
to give a detailed and satisfactory de- 
scription of these remarkable remains. 

Yours, venerable Sir, 
very devotedly, 
T. Crorron Croker. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE VILLAGE OF SCOFPWICK, CO. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Ursan, oe 

I HAVE taken the most lively inte- 
rest in investigating the history of this 
little village, which, from the evidence 
of existing monuments, I conclude has 
been occupied from the earliest times ; 
and I cannot but indulge the reflection 
that every step I take has been im- 
printed with the foot of those free and 
independent tribes which were the 
primitive inheritors of the soil. Stuke- 
ley says, of this part of Britain, “‘ we 
may be assured that this whole coun- 
try was well inhabited by the ancient 
Britons, and that as far as the sea 
coasts, especially the islets and higher 
parts more free from ordinary inunda- 
tions of the rivers; for the nature of 
this place perfectly answered their 
gusto, both as affording abundant pas- 
turage for their cattle, wherein their 
chief sustenance and employment con- 
sisted ; and being so very secure from 
incursions and depredations of war 
and troublesome neighbours, by the 
difficult fens upon the edge of the high 
country.” Butwe have no records to 
satisfy our inquiries respecting their 
moral state, until long after Cesar 
made his first descent upon the island; 
and even their localities, in this part 
of the country, can be determined by 
the spade and pickaxe alone. 

No situation can be conceived bet- 
ter adapted to the habits of the Britons 


than the village where I reside. Every 
requisite for the pastoral life which 
they led, is here furnished in ample 
abundance. A beautiful valley, re- 
freshed by a stream of the purest wa- 
ter flowing from numerous springs 
which are never dry, surrounded by 
luxuriant meadows, with an extensive 
heath to the west, abounding in rich 
pasturage for their cattle, and shelter- 
ed on the east by groves of the sacred 
oak, was too tempting a situation to 
be overlooked ; and there are reasons 
for believing that it was often contest- 
ed by the neighbouring tribes. 

On Scopwick heath are certain 
earthworks, which may be safely as- 
cribed to the Britons; but some of 
them are so much reduced by the 
plough, that no idea can now be 
formed of their primitive dimensions, 
and I can only describe them from 
the testimony of old inhabitants, who 
remember their form before the in- 
closure of the lordship in the year 
1797. The most important of these 
remains is an encampment, still known 
by the names of Castle Banks and 
Double Dykes, situated on the highest 
parts of the heath, and commanding a 
most extensive prospect. As far as 
Lincoln to the north, Sleaford to the 
south, Boston towards the south-east, 
and over the fens, the whole extent of 
country was visible almost to the sea- 
shore; while on the north-east the 





manner, ai the lake to the south and the deep grounds to the north.”—Fitzgerald and 


M‘Gregor. 
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view was only bounded by the wold 
hills about Spilsby and Louth. It was 
quadrangular, though irregularly con- 
structed, and surrounded by a vallum 
and foss of such vast height, breadth, 
and depth, as to be perfectly inaccessi- 
ble ; the diameter internally was about 
eighty yards, and the banks eight feet 
high, within the memory of men now 
living ; but it has vanished before the 
process of agricultural improvement, 
and its situation is only marked by 
the remains of its southern bank, 
which has been included within the 
boundary of an occupation road. 
About half a mile to the north is ano- 
ther camp of a similar form and di- 
mensions on Blankney heath, which 
Charles Chaplin, esq. has preserved 
by planting, and it may now remain 
undisturbed for ages. 

To the south-eastward of the for- 
mer camp, and still on the high ridge 
of the heath, is a series of lofty coni- 
cal mounds, though much reduced in 
altitude by the plough, which extend 
over this and the adjoining parishes, 
called to this day ‘Beacon Hills,” 
and corresponding with another line 
of hills on the high lands skirting the 
fen, about five miles to the east. They 
are about half a mile distant from each 
other. When opened, they were found 
to be composed of a factitious earth. 
One is a gravelly soil upon a substra- 
tum of sand ; another is composed of 
clay on a stony foundation; and a 
third is made of a very light sand, 
upon gravel. They are still of consi- 
derable dimensions, and one of them 
measures ninety yards in circumfer- 
ence; this contains in its bowels 
charred wood, burned bones, and 
other cineritious matter. Even the 
straw with which the fire was kin- 
dled retained its form, and perfect 
grains of wheat completely calcined 
were numerous. In another was 
found a quantity of human bones un- 
burned. It is a well-known fact, 
authenticated by the testimony of Ce- 
sar, that the Britons used these Bea- 
con hills for the purpose of conveying 
intelligence to distant parts by means 
of a fire by night, and a smoke by day; 
and on very urgent occasions by the 
simple expedient of shouting to each 
other from their summit. And the 
system was so effective, that he tells 
us the people might be raised in the 
short space of twelve hours through a 
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track of country 160 miles in length. 
And his assertion is amply borne out 
by the appearances in this district; 
for I am informed by an old and intel- 
ligent warrener, whose early life was 
wholly spent upon this extensive heath, 
that the range of beacon hills is so 
conveniently disposed, that when he 
and his associates were at a loss for 
amusement, they would place them- 
selves on these eminences, where they 
could not only see each other dis- 
tinctly, but were able to communicate 
with great facility, by telegraphic signs 
previously agreed on; although they 
were entirely ignorant of the primitive 
use or design of these extraordinary 
elevations. 

But the most evident vestige of Bri- 
tish occupancy which I have to record 
in this place,* is a conical hill in the 
village, situated at the intersection of 
the ancient road from Lincoln to Slea- 
ford, which is probably British, and a 
cross road called Bradley-lane. It 
bears the familiar name of Wilmore 
hill, a corruption of Eliyll Maur, the 
great demon, or perhaps Elmur, the 
tauriform god, both common objects 
of worship amongst the aborigines of 
Britain. It is remembered by the old 
people as being of great diameter, and 
twenty feet high. A vertical section 
of it was removed at the inclosure for 
the purpose of widening the road, and 
it was found to contain abundant 
marks of cremation mixed with clay ; 
a sufficient evidence that it was origi- 
nally cast up as a place of interment ; 
and, from the presence of clay, which 
must have been brought from a great 
distance by a very troublesome pro- 
cess in those days, we may fairly con- 
jecture that it was erected on an occa- 
sion of more than common import- 
ance. It may have been intended te 
commemorate a signal defeat, in which 
the chief persons of a tribe perished. 
Nowitwasacustom prevalent through- 
out all antiquity, not only to place the 
tumuli of distinguished persons near 
highways, to remind the passenger of 
his ultimate destiny, and to celebrate 
funeral games on the spot, but also to 

* A stone deity of the Britons has re- 
cently been dug up at Anwick in this 
neighbourhood, at my solicitation, by the 
Rev. S. Hazelwood, the vicar, on whose 
land it had been long buried. I will for- 
ward you an account of it as soon as my 
leisure will permit. 
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consecrate them to the tutelary dei- 
ties whose protection it was consider- 
ed desirable to invoke ; and hence this 
mound was placed under the guardian- 
ship of Ellyll Maur, or Elmur, whose 
name it still retains with a slight va- 
riation. They were subsequently con- 
verted into places of worship and 
courts of solemn judicature by the 
tribe which resided near. And that 
this tumulus was used for the latter 
purpose, appears highly probable, from 
its peculiar situation, which command- 
ed the whole valley and the hill on the 
opposite side of the stream, where the 
tribe, however numerous, might con- 
veniently assemble to witness the pro- 
ceedings; and also from the name of 
Brawd-lle, which its site still bears. 
It is not improbable but the hill might 
be further used as a place of inaugu- 
ration for a newly elected chief, who 
was elevated at the summit to receive 
the congratulations and homage of his 
people, while the officiating Druid 
stood at its foot to invest him with 
the dignity of authority. Here the 
ancient bardic fires of rejoicing were 
periodically kindled on the eve of the 
first days of May and November ; and 
the custom was continued down to 
our own time, and only ceased when 
the hill was finally levelled at the in- 
closure ; but instead of the first, the 
fifth day of November was substituted 
after the reign of James I. 

In Saxon times Scopwick appears 
to have been intimately connected with 
the adjacent village of Kirkby Green, 
for the land is described in the Domes- 
day Survey as lying in common; and 
although they are named as separate 
hundreds, they are uniformly linked 
together thus: ‘‘In Chircheby hun- 
dred and Scopwick hundred, &c.’’; 
and had but one common church and 
priest, which I think were at Kirkby, 
not only from the name, but from the 
circumstance of its being first mention- 
ed in the record. At the present time, 
however, the case is materially alter- 
ed; for Scopwick is the largest and 
most populous village; although the 
vicar of Kirkby Green possesses a 
corn rent in lieu of tithes in Scopwick 
field. The parish was populous, and 
held by three Saxon Thanes, whose 
names were Godrick, Gardulf, and 
Aldene. The former had the manor, 
and his aula or court was at Kirkby 
in 2 situation near the church, distin- 
guished at the present day by the 


name of ‘ Hall Close,’”’ and marked 
by the remains of a moat and founda- 
tions. Here were 85 families besides 
the lord, and six mills, with the site 
of a seventh, for which the fine stream 
which rises in the parish offered the 
Most tempting conveniences; and I 
am not sure whether the families con- 
ducting these mills may not be added 
to the above number, as well as the 
occupiers of a berewick in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Timberland within the 
soke, consisting of twelve families, 
which will make a total of 104 fami- 
lies. And this is a more abundant 
population than they unitedly contain 
at the present time; for in Scopwick 
there are only 57 families, and in 
Kirkby 15, which may account for the 
vestiges of foundations which exist in 
both villages, in situations where no 
buildings are remembered even by 
rustic tradition. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
parish of Seopwick is the heath, a 
hilly track of considerable extent, now 
under cultivation of the plough, and 
forming a part of that great open 
waste which formerly stretched from 
Lincoln to Sleaford and Ancaster. Up 
to the year 1800, a great portion of 
this heath was used as a rabbit-war- 
ren; but at what period it was first 
appropriated to that purpose, I do not 
at present possess the means of as- 
certaining. It was under the plough 
when the Domesday Survey was com- 
piled ; for it is there recorded, that in 
Scopwick and Kirkby were 18} caru- 
cates and 20 oxgangs of arable, and 
only 474 acres of meadow: and the 
farmers recollect the high ridges and 
deep furrows which were marked on 
the warren, so different from the pre- 
sent mode of level management in that 
high and dry situation. A century 
later it appears to have been a sheep- 
walk; and at the dissolution of the 
monasteries it was a warren; but I 
am entirely ignorant of the precise pe- 
riod when the plough was withdrawn 
and the rabbits introduced. 

Upon the heath is a farm-house 
called Scopwick Lodge, which derives 
its origin from a grant made so early 
as the reign of Henry Il. by John 
Deyncourt, lord of Blankney, to the 
knights of Temple Bruer, whom he 
enfeoffed with two carucates of land 
in Seopwick field adjoining their own 
territories, and a bercary or lodge for 
the residence of their shepherds. This 
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was a most important and valuable 
gift to the Templars, as it included 
folds, pens, washpits, and every other 
necessary appendage to a sheep-farm. 
Here the shepherds erected mud- 
houses for shelter in the day-time 
from the sun or rain, and at night 
folded their sheep upon the land, and 
retired to repose at the Lodge. The 
same system prevailed down to a very 
recent period; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that though these folds, &c. were 
only fenced by banks of earth, they 
remained entire at the end of 600 
years after the grant was made, and 
were only demolished by agricultural 
improvements subsequently to the in- 
closure. A short distance from the 
Lodge existed, a few years ago, a farm- 
stead, known by the name of “the 
Old Grange.” It was situated at the 
west end of a rectangular inclosure, 
within a stone wall, containing in the 
whole about fifteen acres of land. In 
ancient times it belonged to the prior 
of St. Catherine’s without the city of 
Lincoln, to whom it was given by the 
above John Deyncourt for a grange, 
together with four carucates of land, 
and at that period it was called Hub- 
berdhythe. Of this name no tradi- 
tion remains, and even the wall and 
buildings have wholly disappeared ; 
the foundations alone remaining, and 
over these the plough periodically 
passes. Nothing is left to mark the 
spot but the old well, and that is al- 
most filled in; and in a few years 
there is every reason to believe it will 
also be swept away. 

Scopwick Church is almost wholly 
new, except the tower, which is plain, 
with square bell windows, each divided 
by a mullion and transom to repre- 
sent the Holy Cross, to which the 
church is dedicated; and to comme- 
morate that solemnity, the feast of the 
Holy Cross is annually celebrated in 
the village. The existence of a small 
lancet window at the west end of the 
south aile, determines the period of its 
original erection to be about the reign 
of Richard I. and was probably the 
penance imposed on some wealthy 
proprietor to excuse his personal at- 
tendance at the crusade. And what 
remains of the interior, viz. the co- 
lumns and arches which support the 
roof, and separate the two ailes from 
the nave, are of an uniform style, ex- 
cept the eastern arch of the north aile, 
which was evidently erected by a lady, 
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whose bust, beautifully executed, oc- 
cupies the point where the archivolts 
emerge from the capital of the co- 
lumn. In this situation was probably 
a private chapel; but all vestiges are 
removed by which such a conjecture 
might be confirmed. In the south 
pier, at the entrance into the chancel, 
is a niche with a canopy, ornamented 
with pinnacles, crockets, and finials, 
which perhaps contained the holy 
rood in the absence of a loft for that 
purpose. The high altar was acces- 
sible by three tall steps which still re- 
main. All else is new, and every an- 
cient memorial has been carefully de- 
stroyed. The interior of the church 
has no monumental inscriptions ; but 
within the altar-rails is laid an old 
stone, on which is carved in high re- 
lief, a knight on his back in tegulated 
armour, as 1 suppose, for it is very 
much defaced, with the cylindrical 
helmet, cross-legged, and hands on 
the breast, elevated in prayer. This 
monument appears to have been erect- 
ed to the memory of a knight belong- 
ing to the adjacent establishment of 
Temple Bruer, which possessed con- 
siderable estates in the parish; and 
probably one of the preceptors, as it 
evidently belongs to a period anterior 
to their suppression. 

The village is situated in a prett 
valley, along the bottom of which 
meanders a crystal streamlet of the 
finest water; and the farm-houses and 
cottages are ranged on each side. It 
rises in the parish, and receives its 
waters from a series of quick springs, 
which in a dry season are limited to 
a few strong ones which are never ex- 
hausted ; but after heavy falls of rain 
they burst forth with great violence 
and rapidity in every part of the val- 
ley; boiling and bubbling amongst 
the sand, and attracting attention 
equally by their force and purity. 
Even the road which runs through 
the village by the sid: of the stream, 
is not exempt from the operation of 
these springs, but is perforated in so 
many places, as to make boots and 
pattens in constant requisition; and 
hence the air, which in other respects 
is perfectly pure and salubrious, be- 
comes impregnated with moisture, and 
is productive of agues and sciatica, 
which are prevalent in very wet sea- 
sons. With this exception, the vil- 
lage is peculiarly healthy, and the in- 
habitants are rather famous for their 
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longevity, as may be inferred from 
the following summary, taken out of 
the parish register, of burials for the 
last twenty years. During that pe- 
riod there have been 65 deaths, in this 
proportion : 


Infants . Bs lh dh oe. 
Under 10 years ofage. I 
From 10to20 .. 2 
From 20 to 30 ] 
From 30 to 40 5 
From 40 to50 .. 5 
From 50to60 .. 2 
From 60 to 70 9 
From 70 to 80 12 
From 80 to 90. 5 
From 90 to 100 . 1 


And during the above period the 
births have been 160. The popula- 
tion, according to the last census, is 
272. 

The village feast, which is cele- 
brated in the week after Old Holy 
Rood, still retains some vestiges of 
ancient hospitality; and the most 
ample preparations are made in the 
preceding week for the important so- 
lemnity. Every cottage undergoes a 
thorough scarification. Mops, brooms, 
and whitewash, are in high request, 
and such scrubbing and scouring are 
not witnessed at any other season of 
the year; no, not at the formidable 
May-day. Each plaister floor is wash- 
ed white, and decorated with a run- 
ning pattern in black, produced from a 
composition of soot and water, to imi- 
tate a carpet or floorcloth. The visit- 
ors are expected with an eager anxiety ; 
nothing else is talked of amongst the 
housewives of the village; every other 
consideration is absorbed in anticipa- 
tions of the approaching week; and 
en the Saturday evening, a general 
delivery of game, provided by the libe- 
rality of Mr. Chaplin, the proprietor 
of the lordship, takes place, and every 
cottage is furnished with a hare for 
the solace of its inmates, whose hos- 
pitality is exercised by the invitation 
of their distant friends and relations, 
and innocent mirth prevails through- 
out the village during the early part of 
the week. I rejoice to witness their 
unsophisticated festivity, which, I am 
happy to say, the curse of political 
dissension has not yet embittered. 
And woe be to those unquiet spirits 
who employ their leisure and abilities 
in scattering the seeds of discontent 
and dissension through the country, 
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blasting the social enjoyments of the 
honest peasant, and destroying the 
peace and happiness of society by fo- 
menting discord between the pastor 
and his flock, the landlord and the 
tenant, the servant and his master ! 

The peasantry in this village are 
happy, quiet, and contented. The far- 
mers stand at a moderate rent, under 
a most estimable and kind-hearted 
landlord (Charles Chaplin, esq. who 
resides at Blankney in the immediate 
neighbourhood,) and give the labour- 
ers good wages and constant employ- 
ment. In addition to which Mr. Chap- 
lin has assigned to every labourer a 
rood of land, at a nominal rent, for 
spade cultivation at his leisure hours, 
which not only furnishes his family 
with vegetables for the whole year, 
but enables him to feed his pig (many 
of them feed two), and it is an agree- 
able sight to behold their chimney- 
corners decorated with ample flitches 
of bacon. Nor are their closets des- 
titute of the invigorating beverage pro- 
ceeding from Sir John Barleycorn; for 
the farmers give to each labourer four 
strikes of malt at different seasons of 
the year, which furnish a supply suf- 
ficient for their necessary wants; and 
to their credit be it spoken, though I 
have now been residing amongst them 
upwards of a year, and in constant 
and familiar intercourse with them as 
their pastor, I have never yet witness- 
ed or heard of a single instance of in- 
toxication in the parish. They duly 
appreciate the exertions which are 
made for their comfort, and requite 
them by a return of civility and deco- 
rum. Hence a place of punishment 
for disorderly persons has long been 
unnecessary in this quiet parish. The 
stocks have been for many years in a 
state of dilapidation and decay; and 
the ancient tumbrel or cucking stool, 
which was placed by the prior of Ha- 
verholm, under the authority of his 
charter, over the mill-dam, near the 
premises now occupied by Mr. Hodg- 
son, for the castigation of female of- 
fenders, has been removed time out of 
mind. 

The annual perambulations for- 
merly observed here for the purpose 
of preserving the boundaries of the 
parish, have been discontinued from 
the period of the inclosure; and the 
subject is only introduced to place on 
record a custom which I have not else- 
where noticed. At different points 
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there were small holes made in the 
ground, which were re-opened on this 
occasion, and the boys who accompa- 
nied the procession were made to stand 
on their heads in these holes, as a me- 
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thod of assisting the memory ; and se- 
veral persons are now living, who, by 
this expedient, can distinctly remem- 
ber where every hole was placed. 
Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 





THE CENSOR.—No. XXII. 
PROGRESS OF ANECDOTAL LITERATURE. 


(Continued from p. 28.) 


A NEW way of adding to convi- 
viality by anecdotes, was invented to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We have seen anecdotal vo- 
lumes in plenty; but anecdotal cards 
were as yet undiscovered. The fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the 
Gazette for December 28, 1691. 


«“ Excellent New Carbs, containing on 
the four Suits, Morals, Precepts, Fancies, 
Tales, with Figures curiously Engraven, 
and Pips like other Cards. Pack 1. 
Published for the year 1692. Price one 
Shilling. Sold by Mr. Morden in Corn- 
hil, Mr. Nott in the Pall Mall, and by 
most Stationers and Cardsellers: Re- 
tailers and Country Chapmen are sup- 
plied by Mr. Warner, in Newgate-street, 
near Fetter-lane, London.” Price Is. 


We cannot say whether a second 
set was ever published. Perhaps when 
the novelty was over, they pleased no 
longer. However, we have seen some 
of this pack, or of a similar kind, with 
a plate representing the anecdote or 
proverb, the text being given under- 
neath; they are well executed, and it 
would be desirable to ascertain the 
engraver’s name. The same idea might 
be made useful, by adapting it to the 
use of children, and so leading their 
minds to striking precepts or exam- 
ples. The biographical cards, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Darton and Harvey, 
come pretty near to our plan. 





Abel Boyer, a French protestant re- 
fugee, and author of astandard French 
Dictionary, finds his place in this ca- 
talogue. He was born at Castres in 
1665, and quitted his native country 
on the revocation of theedict of Nantes. 
The incidents of his life are few, and 
his numerous works are now obsolete, 
except his Dictionary. He died at 
Chelsea in 1729. The Gazette of Ja- 
nuary 8, 1699, contains the following 
advertisement : 

“ The Wise and Ingenious Companion, 
French and English, being a collection of 
the Wit of the Illustrious Persons both 


ancient and modern; containing their wise 
sayings, witty repartees, pleasant histories, 
&ec. Calculated for the improvement of 
foreigners, being very useful for the one 
to understand the French, and t’other to 
learn the English Tongue; by Mr. Boyer, 
author of the newest and best French 
Grammar. Written for the use of his 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. Print- 
ed for T. Newborough, at the Golden 
Ball in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and I. 
Nicholson, at the King’s Armes in Little 
Britain.” 

If the punctuation of this advertise- 
ment be correct, and the Companion 
was written for the Duke’s use, the 
book will have the character of being 
compiled in usum Delphini, in which 
respect it is probably unique. 





Spence’s Anecdotes is the next work 
of the kind that remains to be men- 
tioned. Most of the stories have been 
incorporated into Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, so that when the entire col- 
lection was published a few years ago, 
from Malone’s transcript, it was found 
to contain scarcely anything new. We 
will therefore make a single extract 
only, concerning the celebrated Le 
Sage, ‘‘I thank God (he used to say), 
I do not wish for any one thing that 
I could not pray aloud for,””—a sure 
proof of a well-regulated mind. 





Our next specimen shall be from the 
Docte Nuge, to which the fictitious 
name of Gaudentius Jocosus is prefixed. 
This little volume was printed in 1713 
(we have nomemorandum of the place). 
The following Librorum encomium oc- 
curs at p. 282. 


** Liber est lumen cordis, et corporis 
speculum, virtutum repertorium, vitiorum 
confusorium, corona prudentim, diadema 
sapientim, et honorificentia doctorum, 
clarificentia rectorum, comes itineris, do- 
mesticus fidelis, socius colloquentis, col- 
lega presidentis, vas plenum sapientia, 
via recta eloquentiz, hortus plenus fruc- 
tibus, pratum fluens floribus, mare sine 
fluctibus, principium intelligentiz, funda- 
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mentum memorize, hostis oblivionis, ami- 
cus recordationis, vocatus properat, jus- 
susque festinat, rogatus respondet fideli- 
ter, obediens contra fortunas luctor, atque 
verus tui doctor.” 


This jingling language will of course 
authorise a poetical imitation : 

A Booke is the light 
Of the mind and the sight; 
Of virtues the show, 
And of vices the foe. 

The praise of the prudent, 
The teacher’s renown, 

A gem to the student, 
The governor’s crown. 
The journey’s attendant, 
A faithful dependant ; 

A comrade in pleasure, 
A colleague in place, 

Of wisdom the treasure, 
And storehouse of grace. 
A garden well sown, 
A meadow well grown, 

A sea without storm, 
And the fountain of truth, 

Recollection’s reform, 
And oblivion’s reproof. 

It answers when ask’d, 
And when summon’d attends ; 

*Tis obedient when task’d, 
And the surest of friends. 


To enumerate the volumes which 
have been published since, ‘‘ would be 
impossible, and would be useless if it 
were possible.’”” The story-books of 
the last half century have been much 
too numerous to admit of making a 
catalogue, while their contents have 
too often been calculated for the lowest 
taste. The French Ana are the most 
distinguished of this class; they con- 
tain anecdotes of celebrated men, as 
Menagiana, Diderotiana, Voltariana, 
&c.; or humorous tales of different pro- 
vinces, as Gasconiana, &c. ; or profes- 
sional anecdotes, as Comediana, Arle- 
quiniana, &c. Of these, the Santo- 
liana, or anecdotes of Santeuil, are the 
best that we have noticed. Most of 
them are replete with vulgarity and 
profaneness, for which degradation 
wit and anecdote owe them no thanks; 
nor can we wonder, that the editor of 
the later ones, M. Cousin d’Avalon, 
withheld his name for some time. 
Some of them have furnished materials 
for Constable’s volume of Tuble Talk; 
but that collection chiefly turns on li- 
terary topics, and is rather heavy. 
The example has been followed by the 
editors of Addisonia, Brookiana, Wal- 
poliana, ard others. 

A small volume of ‘‘ Thoughts, Re- 
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marks, and Observations,’”’ by Vol- 
taire, was published from papers in 
the possession of his friend, the Mar- 
quis de Villevieille, by Joseph Pic- 
cini, author of the words to several 
operas, and son to Nicholas Piccini, 
the celebrated musical composer. A 
translation was published at London 
in 1802, 12mo, pp. xx. 208. The vo- 
lume is like most of the author’s 
works, highly objectionable, on certain 
grounds; but the following excerpta 
will probably be found pleasing : 


«‘ The man who said he was the very 
humble and very obedient servant of oc- 
casion, drew a picture of human nature. 

*“ The victim of misfortune is consoled, 
if he believes himself celebrated. 

« The comedies of Moliere no longer ex- 
cite the same pleasure as formerly, be- 
cause we have reached greater extremes 
of good and bad.” 


‘*« In the verses that compose the Gar- 
land of Julia, there are none so agree- 
able as those of Desmarets on the Vio- 
it 


Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon 
séjour ; 
Libre d’ambition, je me cache sous 
Vherbe ; 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir 
un jour, 
La plus humble des fleurs sera la plus 
superbe. 


(If our readers will expect a transla- 
tion, they must be satisfied with this 
hasty one : 


Bashful of hue, contented with my place, 

Beneath the grass my modest leaf I hide; 

But once preferr’d fair Julia’s brow to 
Trace, 

I should exchange humility for pride. ) 


“ This Desmarets was, notwithstand- 
ing, a wretched poet. He was like Ro- 
zinante, who galloped once in his life. 

“‘ Misers resemble mines of gold, which 
produce neither flowers nor foliage. 

‘¢ A filictions are in morals, what bitters 
are in medicine. 

“ All the principal facts of history 
should be applied to morals and the 
knowledge of mankind. Without this, 
reading is useless, 

* Persons who pretend to nothing are 
the judges of those who pretend to some- 
thing. 

“I do not know an instance in the 
Turkish annals of any woman suffering 
capitally. 

* The peach-tree is a native of Persia; 
the apricot, of Iberia; the cherry, of Cera- 
suntum in the kingdom of Pontus; the 
plum of Syria; the pomegranate and the 
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orange, of Africa; silk, of China; cotton 
and flax, of Egypt. Almost every article 
that contributes to the comforts of life, 
is exotic, 

“The first edition of the Furioso of 
Ariosto was in the year 1515, and the 
second in 1532; a distance of 17 years 
between them. Justice limps and is late. 

«« Avarice is the propensity of those 
who are void of taste. 

“ We should always forget ourselves in 
society; the subject of self never fails to 
excite the contempt or hatred of mankind. 

*¢ Pomenar, having a trial on account of 
some counterfeit money, paid the fees of 
the court with some of it.” 


A few observations on language are 
appended to these Ana, from which 
we extract these two : 

“The Spanish language was fixed in 
the 16th century. 

“Nothing is more rare than a good 
translation, because there are no two na- 
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tions that have the same ideas in regard 
to the same things.” 





It would hardly be imagined that 
any European princes could have kept 
buffoons for their amusement so late 
as our own times, but it is only of 
late years that they have disappeared 
from the courts of the Hospodars of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. They were 
usually Armenians, and their office 
was to divert the sovereign while he 
sat at table, to relate anecdotes, and 
to perform farces in Turkish. They 
also walked before him as vergers, 
carrying a staff covered with silver 
bells. But latterly these provincial 
courts are become more polished, and 
the buffoons have been laid aside. 
The zigans, or gypsies, are still em- 
ployed to sing national songs in the 
palace on festivals.* 


(To be continued.) 





CoINs ILLUSTRATIVE OF HiIsToRY. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 


Kines, &c. or JupmA. 

LITTLE need be said in this place 
of these Princes. Their coins, which 
are numerous, generally bear the date 
of the year of their reign; and, as far 
as they go, agree perfectly with the 
accounts of Josephus. 

We have but few of the dates of 
Herod the Great, but those of Herod 
Antipas are as far as forty-three, which 
correspond with the accounts of Jo- 
sephus, which make him reign about 
forty-two years. The reign of Philip 
over Iturea lasted thirty-seven years, 
but no dates later than thirty-three 
have been discovered. 

The dates of Agrippa I. are only as 
far as five, but he reigned eight years. 
Those of Herod, King of Chalcis, are 
only three; but he reigned at least five 
years. The numerous dates of Agrippa 
II. extend to thirty-five; he reigned 
from 49 A. D. to 94. 





The dates on the Roman Imperial 
coins, or rather the mode of ascertain- 
ing their dates, having been alluded to 
in a former letter, it remains for me 
only to notice the dates on the coins 
of Cities of Syria and Asia Minor, 
and those on the Imperial coins struck 
at Alexandria in Egypt. Those of 
both classes are extremely numerous, 
and frequently of great importance to 


history.. 1 shall confine myself how- 
ever to a few general remarks, and a 
few examples to illustrate them. 

The dates on the civic coins of Syria 
and Asia Minor are most numerous 
under the Roman Emperors ; and the 
zras used by the respective towns 
generally ascertained by a comparison 
of some of those dates with the reigns 
of the Roman Emperors by whom 
the coins were struck. 

In many we find the same date on 
coins of two Emperors, whose reigns 
were successive ; this gives us at once 
the year in which one Emperor’s reign 
terminated and the other began, which 
year being known, we immediately 
find the era from which that date is 
counted; thus, on two coins of Amisus 
in Pontus, one struck under Caracalla, 
the other under Diadumenian, we find 
the date 249, which must correspond 
with 217 A.D. the year when Cara- 
calla’s reign terminated and that of 
Diadumenian commenced ; and conse- 
quently the «ra of the city must be 
32 B.C. In this manner we find the 
eras of Aege in Cilicia, Chalcis in 
Syria, Neapolis in Samaria, Ascalon 





* Voyage en Valachie et en Moldavie, 
Paris, 1822, p. 123, (originally published 
in Italian.) Note of the French trans- 
lator, M. Le Jeune, 
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in Judea, Orthosia and Tripolis in 
Pheenicia, and various other cities. 

The eras of some towns are also 
discovered by finding a date on a coin 
struck by an Emperor, whose reign 
began and ended the same year; thus 
on the Imperial coins of Antioch, 
struck under Otho, we find the date 
118, which must of course answer to 
69 A.D.; therefore the zra of Antioch 
as an Imperial town must be 49 B.C. 

The era of towns is also often found 
by comparing the dates of reigns which 
are far asunder, and by means of the 
coincidence of the interval discovering 
the date of the first or last year of 
either Emperor’s reign; thus on a 
coin of Amasia in Pontus, struck un- 
der Commodus, we find the date 198, 
and on another struck under Alexan- 
der Severus, the date 228; and the 
interval between the two dates, viz. 
thirty years, being exactly equal to 
that between the two reigns, these 
two dates must correspond with 192 
A.D. the last year of Commodus, and 
222 A.D. the first of Alexander Se- 
verus, by which means we find the 
zra of the town to be 6 B.C. 

The era of a town may also be 
found by finding the interval between 
the first and last of an Emperor’s 
dates on coins of the same city, equal 
to that between the first and last of 
his reign; thus, on coins of Gaza in 
Judea, struck by Commodus, we find 
the dates 236 and 248, which, as he 
reigned twelve years, must have been 
the first and last of his reign, and 
therefore 56 the era of the city. 

By these comparisons, and also in 
some instances by well-known events 
recorded on Greek Civic and Imperial 
coins, accompanied by dates, the zras 
of the towns where the coins were 
struck are discovered, and these in 
their turn frequently serye to mark 
the date of other events, whose chro- 
nology cannot otherwise be ascer- 
tained. 

Many cities used two or more dif- 
ferent wzras, the dates of which are 
sometimes but not often found on the 
same coin; these, in some instances, 
are productive of confusion and uncer- 
tainty in Chronological arrangement ; 
but the intervals between those eras 
being in general very great, they can 
seldom be mistaken, and when found 
on the same coin, they often illustrate 
one another. 

The form of the letters also is some- 


times of service in determining to 
what era a date belongs, particularly 
the letter 3, which after 70 A.D. was 
almost always written C, but very 
seldom before. 

Dates on coins are often useful in 
ascertaining the dates of others, which 
being exactly similar in type and fabric 
were probably struck at the same time. 


Coins or ALEXANDRIA IN Eeypt. 


The last coins to be noticed are 
those of Alexandria in Egypt, struck 
under the Roman Emperors, which all 
bear the date of the year of the Em- 
peror’s reign, and are highly illustra- 
tive of the Imperial portion of the 
Roman history, a few examples of 
which it will be sufficient to notice. 

The fact of Julia Aquileia Severa, 
the second wife of Elagabalus, being 
repudiated and afterwards taken back; 
is confirmed by the Alexandrian coins 
of that Empress, on which we find the 
date 4; those of Aunia Faustina, which 
bear 4 and 5, and those of Julia Aqui- 
leia, which again appear with the 
date 5. Gallienus is said by some 
writers to have been associated in the 
empire with his father in 254 A.D.; 
but the date 16 on the Alexandrian 
coins, shows that his reign must have 
commenced in 253. 

The date 4 on coins of Claudius 
Gothicus, appears to contradict the 
historical accounts of this Emperor’s 
reign, but as he died in Pannonia, the 
variance may be accounted for by sup- 
posing coins struck at Alexandria two 
or three months after his death. 

The length of Probus’ reign has 
been a matter of dispute, some making 
it five, some six and a half years. 
The date 8 on his coins, allowing for 
the difference of commencement of the 
Egyptian year, shows he must have 
reigned at least six years. 

Joun Linpsay. 


io 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 2. 

WITH submission to such of your 
readers as are versed in the numis- 
matic history of Scotland, I venture 
to state my reasons for supposing that 
the coin described by ‘‘ C.” and en- 
graved in your last Supplement, may 
be ascribed to Alexander the Second, 
instead of to the first Scottish King of 
that name. 

It is only from certain circumstances 
that the coins of these rude periods 
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¢an be arranged; for there are no dates 
to guide us, and no very remarkable 
distinction in the type. Perhaps the 
form of the letters is the best criterion ; 
but even this is not always conclu- 
sive. However, without occupying 
too large a space in your Miscellany, 
1 will state my opinion with regard to 
the coin in question. 

In the first place the letters on the 
obverse are in shape and style pre- 
cisely similar to those on the pennies 
ef our third Henry, who was contem- 
porary with Alexander the Second of 
Scotland. In the next, the double 
cross on the reverse is, though more 
rude, very like that on the coins of 
the English King. The coin described 
by ‘‘C.” bears on the reverse the letters 
WALT, which, if continued, would pro- 
bably read ‘‘ WALTER,”’ a moneyer 
whose name frequently appears on the 
coins of William of Scotland, the pre- 
decessor of Alexander the Second. In 
fact, this piece appears to me to be an 
imitation of the English penny of the 
same period; and I have little doubt 
that the money of the succeeding mo- 
narch, Alexander the Third, which 
was greatly improved in fabric, was, 
with the exception of the head, mo- 
delled from those of our Edwards, un- 
der whose reigns the English money 
assumed an intelligible shape. 

If the foregoing remarks should not 
coincide with the opinions of those 
who have more attentively considered 
the subject, I shall be happy to hear, 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, the grounds of their dissent. 

Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 


— 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Jan. 16. 

ONE of the duties anciently enjoin- 
ed on Garter King of Arms, in respect 
to the Order of which he is an officer, 
was “‘ diligently and industriously to 
make inquiry after the valiant, fortu- 
nate, and renowned acts, both of the 
Sovereign and the rest of the Knights- 
Companions, which having learnt, he 
is to make a true and faithful relation 
of them to the Registrar, to be by 
him entred upon record for a perpetual 
memorial.” ‘‘ But (says Ashmole, 
Instit. of the Order, p. 200) we find 
very little of this hitherto done; and 
how sparingly inserted, the Annals 
themselves are but too evident wit- 
nesses.” Little indeed has been done 
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in the strict historic form here de- 
signed, except the account of the 
Knights during the civil wars, com- 
posed by Garter Walker after the re- 
storation: but that a work of this 
kind was really begun by Sir Wit- 
t1AM Sercar his predecessor, in the 
time of James the First, will appear 
from the following specimen relative 
to the celebrated Prime Minister Ro- 
bert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, which lL 
have transcribed from his own writing, 
perhaps the only part of his design 
that was ever prepared. In the same 
volume in which this has been pre- 
served is a hasty draught of a title 
and contents for “‘ The Garter Book,” 
in which he purposed to register on 
vellum, ‘“‘ The Knightes of the Order 
present, wth their Armes and tymes of 
instalmentes, in nature of a breif Chro- 
nicle, conteyning their kindreds, dig- 
nityes, offices, ambassyes, and other 
ymploymentes.” MEAAS. 





“This noble Knight of the Garter, 
Ros’t Ear Le oF SALisBury, Viscount 
Crambourne, and Baron Cecill of Es- 
senden, was second sonne of the affore- 
said Will’m Cecill, Baron of Bour- 
leigh, Lord highe Th’rer of England, 
by his second wife Mildred daughter 
to St Ant. Cooke of Guydyhall in the 
county of Essex, knight. This Lord 
being younge, yt pleased the Queenes 
Mat'y, of her great bounty favour and 
grace, and by her especiall election, 
to appoynt the office of Principall Se- 
cretary unto hym, as his first entrance 
into the affaires of state, and the 
rather that by his father’s lyving ex- 
ample, counsell, and dayly experience, 
hee might be trayned and made fytt 
for that honorable care and charge, 
w°> sythens bothe tymes and occasions 
have worthyly put upon hym. - In the 
yeare 1597 her Maty sent hym Am- 
bassado' into France to Hen. 4, nowe 
Frenche King, concerninge matters of 
great ymport; wch ambassy hee ac- 
complished to the high content and 
mutuall satisfacc’on of both the Princes. 
And not long after his L?* retourne, 
his right honorable father deceasing, 
y* pleased her Maty. also to bestowe 
upon hym his father’s office of the 
Courtof Wardesand Lyveryes; wherin, 
as in all other actions els, belonging 
to a trustye and most faithfull Coun- 
sello', hee contynued to th’ende of her 
Mat*s most happy dayes; wth when 
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they happened to expire, and that hee 
sawe her mortall raigne had chainged 
for a crowne of -ymortallity, no man 
was [f. 243 b.] more forward, nor 
more willing, t’advaunce the true and 
indubitate right of the lawfull suc- 
cesso’ then hymself ; in so muche as 
‘ in his owne person’* he proclaymed 
o' soveraigne Lord King James, King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defendor of the faithe, in the 
most eminent and publique places, 
bothe of the courte and cittye, the 24 
daye of Marche, being the daye before 
the chainge of the newe yeares date, 
1603. In we yeare his Maty coming 
to his tower of London, and there be- 
stowing the first fruictes of his most 
royall bounty, this Lord (as the prime 
Baron of all others) was honored wth 
the title state and dignity of Baron of 
Essenden, the 13. daye of Maye fol- 
lowing. The 20. daye of August 1604, 
his Maty created hym Viscounte Cram- 
bourne at Whitehall, and Earle of 
Salisbury the 4. of Maye 1605. at 
Greenw*", aboute wh tyme hee was 
appoynted one of the right ho Co’- 
missioners of the treaty of peace be- 
tween England and Spayne, and was 
enstalled Knighte of the most noble 
order of the Garter at Windsor 1606. 
Sythens w‘! tyme, his righte honorable 
and most loyall endevours for the good 
of his Prince and Countrey, | shall 
not need to enlarge upon, least by 
lighting a torche in the sonneshyne, I 
should goe aboute to expresse that 
wh ev’y man seeth and knoweth. 
Nor can yt be hidden to posterity his 


exquisyte delighte in buylding (a thing 
amongst other his father’s noble qua- 
lityes left hereditary unto hym),. for 
besydes an Hospitall wc> hee hath 
founded neer Theobaldes [f. 244] for 
twelve aged maymed and decayed gent’ 
souldiors, his greate care and charge 
hath byn suche for the levelling of 
that highe street called the Strand 
(wh before was a rude causye, and 
barred waye) as being nowe (by his 
Lr* example) beautyfyed wth faire and 
goodly buildinges, yt maye fytly in 
his memory (according to the auncient 
Romayne use) be called Via Cecilia, 
or rather more worthyly Via regia, 
because yt leadeth unto the Kinges 
Ma's most royall courtes bothe of 
lawe and residence. His entended 
workes at Hatfeild and elsewhere, 
tyme (by God’s permission) shall ac- 
complishe. 

Hee hath yssue by his wife Anne 
(daughter of the right honorable Will’m 
Lo. Cobham, Lo. Chamb’!" to Q. Eli- 
zabeth) one sonne and one daughter. 
His sonne Will’m Cecill, Viscounte 
Crambourne, is a youthe of singuler 
hope and noble disposic’on, carefully 
brought upp in good I’res at the uni- 
v’sity of Cambridge, of wet Academ 
his right honorable father is Chaun- 
cellor, and their especiall Maecenas. 
His L® daughter the Ladye Frances 
(as yett but of tender age) is no lesse 
beautyfull then vertuous, and both in- 
creasing wt! her yeares.”—Ashmolean 
MS. 1113, vol. xvii. of Ashmole’s Col- 
lections for the History of the Order 
of the Garter. 





DISCOVERY OF ROMAN THERM 


New Kent-road, 
Feb. 21. 
THE antiquary who would form a 
lively idea of the devastations perpe- 
trated by the Saxon sword in the 
British cities, when no longer gar- 
risoned by the legions of Rome, must 
view the ruined walls of Silchester. 


*¢ He that hath seen a great oak dry and 
dead, [old, 
Yet clad with reliques of some trophies 
Lifting to heaven her aged hoary head, 
Whose foot on ground hath left but 
feeble hold, 
But half disbowel'd lies above the ground, 
* At first written thus—‘ wth his own 
mowthe.’ 


Mr. Ursan, 





AT SILCHESTER IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Shewing her wreathed roots and naked 
ae ae 

Who such an oak hath seen, let him re- 
cord 

That such this city’s honour was of yore. + 


Camden tells us (following the au- 
thority of Nennius, the abbat of Ban- 
gor, who wrote his Historia Britonum 
in the seventh century), that Silches- 
ter was called Caer Segont by the na- 
tive Britons, as the capital of the Se- 
gontians (Segontiaci), whom he places 
on the confines of the Attrebatii or in- 
habitants of Berkshire. 





+ Spenser, Ruines of Rome, stanza 
xxviii. 


_ 
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This opinion derives no small con- 
firmation from the inscription found 
at Silchester in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 


DEO. HER... 
SAEGON ...- 
T.TAMMON... 
SN . TAMMON... 
VITALIS ...-. 

«+--+ HONO... 


That is, Deo Herculi Segontiacorum 
Titus Tammonius Senii Tammonii Vi- 
talis filius ob honorem.* 

Whether Silchester were styled Vin- 
donum (the Vindomis of Antonine) 
or Calleva by its Roman colonists, is 
a disputed point, 

Camden is for the first opinion. 
Horsley has controverted it on plausi- 
ble grounds, and espoused the last. 

However the difference above men- 
tioned may be decided by the learned, 
it may be assumed with much certainty 
that Silchester was originally one of 
those British fastnesses embosomed in 
the woods, of the nature of which Cz- 
sar has given a general description in 
his Commentaries. 

« Oppidum autem Britanni vocant quum 
silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munie- 
runt.” 

There is, perhaps, some ambiguity 
in this brief account of British fortifi- 
cations ; but it must imply that the 
Britons inclosed a certain space in the 
midst of thick forests, with a rampire 
and a ditch; and, it is added, that the 
area thus circumvallated was suffi- 
ciently large to contain their flocks 
and herds. Just such a space is af- 
forded within the circuit of the walls 
of Silchester, now inclosing a farm of 
upwards of a hundred acres. 

The form of Silchester nearly ap- 
proaches the circular, that of so many 
other British stations ; it is an irregu- 
lar polygon, described within a circle. 
Just such a shape would naturally be 
assumed by the construction of a ram- 
pire within the limits of a circle, by 
an abbatis of felled trees. Where a 
line of such materials was made to 
change its direction, an obtuse angle 
would of course be formed. When 
the Romans colonized Caer Segont, 
they placed their massive wall upon 
the site of the old British bulwarks. 

Dr. Stukeley, finding that the Ro- 


* See Gough's Camden. 


mans had made four entrances to their 
station at Silchester agreeably to the 
usual economy of laying out their 
camps, and beholding undoubted evi- 
dence of their labours in the construc- 
tion of its ramparts, concluded that 
the form must be a parallelogram with 
rounded corners ; and as such we find 
it neatly engraved in his Itinerary. 
The plans preserved in the King’s Li- 
brary, made by Mr. John Stairs in 
1741, and by Mr. John Wright in 
1745, both land surveyors, show that 
it is really an octagon, with sides of 
unequal lengths. 

Mr. Stairs defines the divisions of 
the streets, the result of ‘‘ many years 
observation”’ of the growth of the 
crops which have been raised on their 
site. Where foundations remain, the 
moisture being impeded, vegetation is 
comparatively thin and scanty. 

If Mr. Stairs’ notes are not antiqua- 
rian imaginings, the interior of Sil- 
chester was laid out nearly in con- 
formity with that of a Roman camp, 
according to the description of Poly- 
bius. A broad centre street with two 
lateral ones, crossed by an equal num- 
ber at right angles. In the centre of 
the station are the foundations of a 
considerable building, probably the 
Pretorium. Here were discovered 
portions of some large columns, and 
an altar constructed of brick. 

The massy walls of flint, bonded 
with layers of stone shaped like Ro- 
man brick, remained when I saw Sil- 
chester, in some places twenty feet 
high ; on these, oak trees of considera- 
ble size were flourishing. The ruined 
rampart, by the decay of leaves and 
other vegetable matter which had been 
deposited accidentally upon it, had ac- 
quired in time sufficient soil to afford 
nourishment for such an extraordinary 
hanging grove. Round the walls was 
a foss an hundred feet in width, 
bounded by an external vallum of 
earth. 

The lofty mound of the Castrensian 
amphitheatre, 150 yards in circum- 
ference, something more than a fur- 
long from the eastern gate, has formed 
the dykes of a watering pond for 
cattle. 

Silchester is said to have been de- 
stroyed by Alla the Saxon chief, who 
marched into the interior of the coun- 
try after he had stormed the station 
Anderida, on the southern coast of 
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Britain, placed by some antiquaries at 
Pevensey in Sussex, by others at New- 
enden, on the Rother, in Kent. 

The exterminating nature of the 
Saxon warfare is shown by the follow- 
ing account from their Chronicle under 
the year 490. ‘‘ This year Ailla and 
Cissa besieged Andredes-cester, and 
they slew all the inhabitants, so that 
not one Briton was left there.”’* 

When Silchester was laid waste 
there is little doubt but its unfortunate 
inhabitants incurred the same fate as 
those of Caer-Andred. The tradition 
of the country people is, that it was 
burnt by means of wildfire attached to 
the tails of sparrows ; the roofs of the 
dwellings, being principally of thatch, 
readily ignited. For sparrows we 
have but to read fire-arrows, and the 
substance of the tradition may be true; 
at any rate we may conclude that fire 
destroyed the dwellings, while the 
sword cut short the lives of the mise- 
rable Segontians. 


« Urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per 

annos : [passim 
Plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia 
Corpora, perque domos, et religiosa Deo- 
Limina.” {rum 


* Tlicet ignis edax summa ad fastigia 
vento [ad auras.”’+ 
Volvitur, exuperant flamme, furit zstus 


«¢ An ancient and imperial city falls, . . 

Houses and holy temples float in blood. . 

oe with flames beset. 

Driv’n on the wings of winds whole sheets 
of fire 

Through air transported, to the roofs 
aspire.” DrypDen. 


ace #26 eee 


No favourable circumstances of site, 
either for commerce or for a monastic 
community, induced the more civilised 
descendants of these marauders to re- 
build Silchester. The area of the city 
was gradually cleared for cultivation ; 
a small hamlet was formed without 
the walls by the tillers of the soil, and 
a little Christian church replaced the 
lofty heathen temples of Vindomis or 
Calleva. 

Often as the soil of Silchester has 
been turned over by the share, not a 
ploughing occurs in the successive sea- 
sons, but some relics of its civic im- 
portance continue to be found; coins, 





* Saxon Chron. Miss Gumey’s trans- 
Jation, p. 14. 
+ Mneid, lib. 2, 1. 363, 758. 
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inscriptions, penates of bronze, are 
taken from the furrows ; particularly 
“* little images,”’ as a rustic of Silches- 
ter recently told an antiquarian visitor. 
Twenty-five years since, when I my- 
self was at Silchester, the occupant of 
the farm showed me a beautiful gold 
coin of Domitian, some key-rings of 
bronze, and. other articles, which he 
had obtained from the fields. In the 
farm-yard, which is placed just within 
the eastern entrance, lay two or three 
fragments of Jarge stone columns. A 
gold ring found at Silchester in 1786 
was exhibited by Lord Arden to the 
Society of Antiquaries ; the hoop was 
formed into several squares, in the 
uppermost part of which was a head 
rudely engraved, and round it the 
word vENvs, in Roman Capitals. The 
other compartments were occupied by 
this inscription : 
sE|Nn1\c1a|NE|vi|va|s|11|NDE|. 

The reading of the above legend, 
either from its blundered or its barba- 
rous Latinity, appears very doubtful. 
Considering the two 1.’s in the eighth 
compartment as to be coupled with 
the N in the ninth, with a slight cor- 
rection, we have perhaps ‘‘ Ne vivas in 
Indecentia,”’ the head being that of 
Venus Urania, the patroness of pure 
love and chaste enjoyments. 

Few or none of the discoveries at 
Silchester have been more interesting 
than that which has recently been 
prosecuted by the zeal of the Rev. John 
Coles, the vicar of the parish, of which 
the following is a brief account. About 
the beginning of the present month 
some labourers employed in cutting a 
drain in the nine-acre field, within the 
walls of Silchester, and about two 
hundred yards to the south-westward 
of the church, struck upon some foun- 
dations of Roman buildings. The Rev. 
Mr. Coles being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, obtained permission of Mr. 
Burton the farmer to prosecute the 
discovery, which he liberally did at 
his own expense, and inserted a letter 
in the Reading Mercury of the 11th of 
February to call the public attention 
to the matter. 

In a short time the foundations of a 
large building, upwards of eighty feet 
in length, probably the Therme, or 
public hot-baths of the city, were re- 
vealed. The annexed lines will show 
the general disposition of the rooms of 
this edifice. 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, were apartments, the di- 
mensions of which I derive from a neat 
lithographic plan presented to me by 
Mr. Coles, and from the information of 
John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. No. 1—11 ft. 
Sin. by 25ft. No. 2—12ft. gin. by 
25ft. No. 3—19ft. by 25ft. These 
were hypocausts, or sudatory apart- 
ments, the floors of which stood upon 
numerous round and square pillars of 
Roman brick, each about 3ft. 4in. in 
height. The walls were three feet 
thick. The easternmost chamber is 
No. 1; the floor of this room had been 
supported by seven ranges of pillars 
seven in a row; the three first rows 
from the east were circular, the re- 
mainder square. The diameter of the 
pillars nine inches; they stood on a 
plinth formed of a single tile of larger 
dimensions. The apertures 6 and 7 
afforded a brisk draught to the pre- 
furnium or furnace, and heat was 
thus diffused all over the floor of the 
sweating rooms, and to the general 
volume of air by fiue-tiles placed as 
pipes, perforated with holes, in ranges 
against the walls.* The floor was 


‘composed of large square tiles, on 


which, in a bed of cement, was pro- 
bably laid a tessellated pavement. 
5 was undoubtedly the natatio or water 
bath; here at-figure 8 was a leaden 
pipe inserted in a tile, having a trian- 
gular aperture, through which the ele- 
ment was supplied. 4 was probably 
the apodyterium or frigidarium, the 
anti-room, where the bathers un- 
dressed, as 3 was the media cella, or 
tepidarium, where they were sham- 
pooed (to adapt a term in modern use) 
by the strigils of the alipte or unctores. 
See the highly interesting plan of an 
ancient bath in the island of Lipari, 
communicated by Captain Smythe to 
the Archeologia, in the arrangements 
of which, and of the Silchester Ther- 
mz, there is a most ré@markable con- 
formity.¢ The anti-room was paved 





* See a good specimen of these flue- 
tiles in the illustrations of the Roman 
antiquities found near London Bridge.— 
Archeologia, vol. xxiv. plate 45, p. 202. 

+ Archeologia, vol. xxiii. p. 98. 


with large square tiles, surrounded by 
a border of tesserez, eachan inch square. 
A quantity of fractured window glass, 
full of air bubbles, and having a 
coarse surface, somewhat resembling 
the graining of wood, was found on 
the spot. Such a substance must 
have been peculiarly necessary in the 
sudatories, -as light would be trans- 
mitted, while the cold external air 
was excluded. 

But the most curious circumstance 
of the discovery is yet to be detailed ; 
in the natatio, or water-bath, was 
found a human skeleton, and in the 
leaden pipe connected with it, upwards 
of two hundred Roman coins. The 
body could never have been deposited 
in such a spot in the ordinary mode of 
sepulture. What then is the obvious 
inference? When Silchester was 
stormed, one of its inhabitants had 
sought refuge in this place, hastily 
throwing his treasure,t for conceal- 
ment, into the bath; here he fell by 
the Saxon sword, or was crushed un- 
der the falling ruins of the building ; 
a faithful dog, whose skull was dis- 
covered near him, had shared his fate. 

Yours, &c. 2. Bes 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 7. 

THE late Sir Charles Playters, 
Bart. whose death you have recorded 
in p. 82, (his age was 73, not 75,) and 
his predecessor Sir Charles, were bro- 
thers to Sir John Playters, the eighth 
Baronet, who died in 1791. I believe 
there are no descendants in the male 
line of the Lionel you have mentioned 
in p. 83, or of any other branch of the 
family; and that the name is now 
wholly extinct. 

Sir John Playters, the seventh Ba- 
ronet, was twice married. His first 
wife was Anne-Caroline, daughter and 
heiress of John Turner, Esq. who died 
in his father’s life-time, and grand- 


¢ Ihave not yet ascertained one im- 
portant point, the period of these coins, 
as I was unfortunately unable to repair to 
the spot while the excavation was in pro- 
gress. They were, I believe, chiefly of 
brass. A small sum was paid for ad- 
mission to the public baths ; perhaps the 
individual whose remains were discovered 
had been the balneator, or bath-keeper, 
and the money secreted was the stock of 
his receipts. I am promised, by the po- 
liteness of the Rev. Mr. Coles, to be 
furnished, at a future time, with particu- 
lars of the excavation. 
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daughter of Sir Charles Turner, the 
second Baronet, of Warham in Nor- 
folk. By this lady it is incorrectly, 
or at least imperfectly, stated in Kim- 
ber’s Baronetage, vol. iii. p. 438, that 
he had “‘ one son,’”’ his successor. In 
fact, he had three sons: 1. Lionel, who 
died an infant; 2. Sir John, who died 
unmarried in the year 1791, at an ob- 
scure inn in Essex ; and 3. Sir Charles, 
who then succeeded to the title; he, 
according to common opinion, was 
idiotic, and died also unmarried, in 
1806 (as you have correctly stated in 
p-. 82). Sir John the seventh Baronet 
married secondly, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joshua Lewis, Esq. of Great Far- 
ringdon, in Berkshire ; and had an- 
other son, 4. Sir William-John Play- 
ters, who succeeded his half-brother 
Sir Charles in the titles and in the 
estates of Yelverton, Alpington, and 
Framingham, in Norfolk, and whose 
decease occurred at or near Yelverton, 
in the month of September last. Sir 
William was a person of eccentric 
habits; he sometimes went under a 
disguised name, and it is believed that 
for some unknown reason he was de- 
sirous to suppress the title; the omis- 
sion of his name from the Court Ca- 
lendar, after it had appeared in the 
edition of 1807, was therefore per- 
haps occasioned by himself. He mar- 
ried in 1782 Miss Patena Clarke, who 
died in 1826 without issue. 

The nearest surviving connection of 
the family is Lieut. George Charles 
Degen Lewis, of the Royal Engineers, 
great-grandson of Joshua Lewis, Esq. 
above-mentioned, who died at Far- 
ringdon in 1775, in his 78th year. 
His only surviving son, (and brother 
to Dame Elizabeth Playters,) was Co- 
lonel George Lewis, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who gallantly distinguished 
himself at the taking of Quebec, Louis- 
burgh, the Havannah, and at Bunker’s 
Hill, and during the revolutionary 
war ; as also more particularly during 
the three years’ siege of Gibraltar, 
where in 1783, he then being in com- 
mand of that distinguished corps the 
Royal Artillery, totally destroyed with 
red-hot shot the floating batteries of 
France and Spain. Colonel George 
Lewis was buried at Chiselhurst in 
Kent in 1791. 

His son George Lewis, Esq. of the 
Castle estate, in the island of Trinidad, 
was a Captain of Royal Engineers, 
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and died on his passage from the West 
Indies to England in 1802, when ho- 
nourable mention of his character was 
made in your vol. Lxx11. p. 685. By 
Jane, daughter of William Deacon, 
Esq. of Portsmouth, he left two sons, 
the elder of whom, the before-men- 
tioned 

George Charles Degen Lewis, Esq. 
is at present a Lieutenant in the corps 
of Royal Engineers, and married in 
Feb. 1829 Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas Lempriere, Esq. Ju- 
rat of the Cour Royale of Jersey, and 
Seigneur of St. John’s in that island. 
She died in Nov. 1831, at Montreal in 
Canada, leaving issue one son only, 
William Lempriere Lewis. Her sister 
Marianne was married in 1830 to the 
Hon. Algernon Herbert, youngest bro- 
ther to the present Earl of Carnarvon. 

Lieut. Lewis intends to petition his 
Majesty graciously to renew the Ba- 
ronetcy to him, as next of kin to the 
Playters’ family, which is found to be 
totally extinct, and in consideration of 
the services of his grandfather, his 
father, and himself. 

The estates of Yelverton, &c. were, 
I believe, purchased by Sir William 
Playters’ father, John Playters, Esq. 
the only son of Sir John Playters, the 
seventh Baronet, who died in 1768 in 
his 88th year. When or how the es- 
tate of Sotterley, the ancient seat of 
the family, passed away from them, 
I know not; but in an old edition 
of Paterson’s Road-book, (I believe 
printed about 1785), I find it set down 
as ‘‘Sotterley Park, the residence of 
Michael Barnes, Esq.” 

Yours, &c. AB. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 19. 

NO system of metaphysics can be 
said to be so perfectly new or origi- 
nal, that some lines of the features of 
others cannot be traced in it. 

The system of Locke—that ideas 
are not innate, is not contradicted by 
that of Dr. Gall, which makes the or- 
gans or faculties of mind, not its ope- 
rations and the product of its facul- 
ties, innate. But the system of Dr. 
Gall, when it first began to be taught 
in Vienna, was considered to be so 
novel and mischievous in its tenden- 
cies as to be honoured with an impe- 
tial interdict. The light it elicited 
was considered to be not only new, 
but injurious to the moral health of 
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the Austrians; the Court of Vienna 
therefore endeavoured to secure to its 
subjects the felicities of being unac- 
quainted with the properties of this 
dangerous metaphysical lamp. It was, 
however, soon carried into other coun- 
tries. 

Still the theory that the seat of mind 
in the human being was in the brain, 
was no new doctrine when Dr. Gall 
began to teach it. His merit consisted 
in this—in pointing out and defining 
the offices of the various organs of the 
brain; and of teaching and disseme- 
nating his doctrines as useful and of 
the first importance to man. An ani- 
mal furnished with a shell of the 
rudest form, belongs to a higher order 
of creatures than the various sorts of 
snails and zoophites that have no such 
shell or skull* to defend them ; but an 
animal encased in a mere bare shell, 
however beautiful that skull or shell 
may be in form or colour, is a very 
inferior creature to the lowest grade 
of animals that have, as it were, crept 
out of their skulls, and become fur- 
nished with fins, or wings, or legs, or 
legs and arms, and left its skull to be 
the throne and temple of a vast variety 
of instincts and intelligence, from the 
lowest of the cerebral and vertebral 
races, to man the most perfect of the 
Creator’s works belonging to our pla- 
net. Nemesius, who wrote in the 
fifth century, in his work “‘ De Natura 
Hominis,”’ describes the three ventri- 
cles of the human brain, and sup- 
posed that in the first of these, which 
he placed in the forehead, the senses 
had their seat, that the organs of me- 
mory held the middle cavity, ard that 
reason resided in the hinder part. 
Albertus. Magnus, in the thirteenth 
century, placed perception in the front, 
judgment in the middle, and memory 
in the back part of the head; and 
Peter de Montagna and other writers, 
in a still more extensive way, have as- 
signed distinct offices to distinct parts 
of the brain, as may be seen in the 


The Phrenology of the Middle Ages. 
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introductory accounts of different trea- 
tises on cranioscopsy or phrenology. 
And in addition to the notices which I 
have seen advanced to show that a 
very general opinion has prevailed in 
past ages that the brain was the seat 
of mind, the following I hope will not 
be unacceptable to your readers. 

Bartholomew Glanville, an English 
Franciscan friar in 1360, composed a 
work entituled ‘‘De Proprietatibus 
Rerum,”’ which Dr. Batman, in 1582, 
published in English, and in it I find 
the following passages under the ac- 
count “‘Of the Braine.”’ 


“‘ The braine is divided into three celles 
or dens; for the braine hath three hol- 
lowe places, which phisicions call ven- 
triculos, small wombes, In the formost 
cell and wombe imagination is conformed 
and made; in the middle, reason; in the 
hindermost, recordation and minde. The 
formost part is called prora in latine, as it 
were a fore ship; and the hindermost is 
called puppis, as it were the after ship. 
This puppis, the hinder part, is the less 
part. In these three cells and wombes bee 
three principal workings. For in the 
first, shape and likeness of the things be 
felt, is gendered in the fantasia, or the 
imagination.” (50.) 

‘“« Then the shape and lykenesse is sent 
to the middle cell, and there be domes 
[Judgments or decisions] made. And 
at the last, after dome of reason, that 
shape and likeness is sent into the celle 
and wombe of puppis, and betaken to 
the virtue of minde.”—(Lib. v. cap. 3, 
folio 36 b.) 

In an English translation of ‘‘ The 
Second Part of the French Academia,” 
published in London in 1594, there is 
a large account of the nature and com- 
position of the brain; and of its mem- 
bers, parts, and offices, from which 
the following are extracts. 


«* Although wee cannot see with our 
eyes, nor well vnderstande and conceiue, 
howe the soule worketh by her instru- 
ments, neuertheless God giueth vs a cer- 
tain entrance into some knowledge thereof 
by the matter and forme which they have, 














* In the north of England a shell is often called a skell, as an egg-skell, a cockle- 
skell ; and the word, when applied to that plate-armour in which different sorts of fish 


and land reptiles are encased, is called a scale or scales. 


So also the shiels, or cot- 


tages of shepherds and fishermen, on the East of Scotland and Northumberland, are, 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, called scales ; and in more modern and polite lan- 


guage shields — i. e. coverings or protections. 


The teste, or earthenware vessels of 


the Romans, had their name from being applied to uses to which shells were put 
before the invention of earthenware ; and the basins of balances in our country, were 
called scales, because shells were used for weighing in before scales of copper or other 


metals were invented. 
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And, therefore, it seemeth that the lit- 
tle bellies of the braine have each wayes 
from one another, to this ende that by 
them the spirites that are made and im- 
printed by sensible and intelligible kindes 
and images, might pass and be communi- 
cate one with another.”—P. 150. 

“ And if any desire to knowe more, 
particularly in what parte and place of 
the braine every particular sense hath 
his lodging and seate for to exercise his 
office in, wee may judge hereof somewhat 
by experience, which teacheth vs that they 
who have receiued some blowes, or are 
vexed by sicknesse about the former ven- 
tricles of the braine, haue their common 
sense, their imagination, and fantasie, pe- 
rished, when the instruments about these 

artes eyther suffer or haue suffred vio- 
ence. If the same happen to the middle 
ventricle, the like is seene in the defect 
of reason ; if to the hindermost ventricle, 
the memorie faileth, as it hath befallen 
many vpon the receit of a blowe in that 
place; yea, which is more than that, ex- 
erience doeth not onlie shewe this when 
Genes and diseases light vpon the head 
and braine, but it appeareth also in the 
composition and making of all parts of 
the body. For, according as the head 
shall be either well or ill framed and pro- 
portioned, either before, in the middest, 
or in the hinder part thereof, or in all 
three together, so shall a man finde greater 
excellence, moderation, or defect, in the 
internal senses, which exercise their 
offices in the head, as well particularly 
as generally. Therefore it is not without 
reason sayde in our common speach of him 
that hath a good spirite, sense, and iudge- 
ment, that his head is well made; and con- 
trarywise, that his head is ill made that 
wanteth these things. For whatsoever the 
inhabitant or workman is that laboureth, 
the lodging in which hee dwelleth, or the 
tooles and instruments which hee vseth, 
are of great moment to further or hinder 
him in his worke.”—Pp. 166, 167. 
Yours, &c. V. W. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the series of letters I have com- 
menced upon the construction and de- 
signs of ancient buildings, for the in- 
formation and instruction of the ‘‘ Mi- 
nimist,’’ I shall not limit my remarks 
on any subject to the compass of a 
single epistle. Most of them will re- 
quire several letters; the chief diffi- 
culty will be to make a selection from 
among a multitude of examples which 
claim attention either for their anti- 
quity or their design. I may, from 
professional engagements, find it more 
convenient to proceed in this manner 
than to pursue my course on any sys- 
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tematic plan, and you will not require 
from me any further reason for this 
decision. 

I shall now lay before you some re- 
marks upon Domestic Architecture— 
a subject which, independent of pro- 
fessional considerations, has claims on 
my attachment from my early devo- 
tion to it, and my acquaintance with 
the greater number of its most inte- 
resting remains. I have already pub- 
lished a brief sketch upon this subject 
in my History of Eltham Palace; but, 
as my object in the Introduction to 
that work was to assist the reader in 
assigning the several detached frag- 
ments of that once magnificent as- 
semblage of buildings to their respec- 
tive positions, on a plan which claims 
a very early origin, and which proved 
so complete and noble in its arrange- 
ment that no considerable change was 
effected in it at any subsequent period, 
I did not touch upon the still earlier 
styles of architecture, namely, those 
of the Norman, which indeed present 
us with no examples of quadrangular 
mansions. 

The ‘‘ Minimist’’ may start when I 
assert that the Normans built houses 
whose exteriors were as destitute of 
the appearance of fortresses as the 
mansions of the nineteenth century ; 


nay, it is certain that many modern ' 


houses present a sterner character than 
those in which our Norman ancestors 
resided, though 1 am afraid would 
yield sooner to an attack than the 
firmer walls of the peaceful habitations 
of the twelfth century. The Norman 
house at Southampton, described in 
my former letter, exhibits windows of 
unusual breadth, and not raised more 
than .. ft. from the ground: and its 
doors seem to have been proportioned 
for more free egress than we notice in 
the larger mansions of a subsequent 
period. I am able to distinguish two 
ranks or orders of Norman houses, 
namely, those which belonged to the 
gentry, and those which were occupied 
by persons of an inferior degree, who 
required less room, but who were still 
ambitious of the best ornaments of ar- 
chitecture. The example at Southamp- 
ton must be placed among the former 
number. Its front was 112 ft. 6. in. 
long ; but, as it isa single wall, we can 
form no notion of the arrangement of 
the rooms. The moated house at Ap- 
pleton in Berkshire, must also belong 
to the same class. The remains prove 
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this house to have been a rich and 
elegant specimen of architecture. But 
its exterior has been so much altered, 
though its form and size have not been 
materially changed, that it is uncer- 
tain whether it ever possessed more 
formidable means of defence than was 
afforded by a still perfect moat. It is 
probable that the owners of these 
houses, whoever they were, lived in 
opulence scarcely inferior to that of 
the Abbots of Lewes, in their stately 
palace in Southwark, the remains of 
which, in a fine style of Norman ar- 
chitecture, have been lately discovered 
and demolished. These interesting 
relics presented a closer approximation 
to an arrangement on the quadrangu- 
jar plan than any I have ever seen. 
There is a vaulted chamber of noble 
dimensions and elegant design, on the 
ground floor of the episcopal palace 
at Norwich. I[t is the basement of a 
Jong line of building at right angles to 
the Cathedral to which it is joined, 
and it remains in finer preservation 
than the rest of the house, which is of 
various ancient and modern dates. 
The superior extent and grandeur 
of the houses attached to Monas- 
teries, or belonging to their supe- 
riors, compared with others, seem 
to be proved by a comparison of the 
remains of both. These were built 
out of the revenues of opulent com- 
munities, and may have combined com- 
fort and beauty—a union which was 
not often within the reach of indivi- 
duals. The magnificent dimensions of 
the habitable apartments of Fountain’s 
Abbey, and their architectural excel- 
lence, leave no more doubt of the at- 
tention that was directed in those 
early times to domestic convenience, 
than of the happy genius of the archi- 
tects in the adaptation of their style 
of building to the various purposes to 
which it was applied. But the houses 
of every class were alike exposed to 
accident, alteration, and decay, and it 
is no wonder, at the distance of seven 
centuries from the period in which 
Norman domestic architecture flou- 
rished, that our data for its history 
should be scattered, and comparatively 
inconsiderable.—It may seem incon- 
sistent and absurd to those who, with- 
out reason or observation, have con- 
cluded that the habitations of the Nor- 
mans were castles, or that all their 
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houses were to a certain extent made 
defensible, to assert the contrary as 
the fact. 


«¢ Within a palace, and without a fort,” * 


numerous castles there certainly were 
at the period of which we are speak- 
ing, and their huge towers of de- 
fence, with windows increasing in 
number and in size as they increased 
in altitude from the ground, frown 
upon us in ruins from their rugged 
heights, at Richmond, Goodrich, and 
Rochester ; but the absence of a port- 
cullis, of a corbeled parapet, of loops, 
and other modes of defence, is as ob- 
servable in Norman houses as in many 
which were erected in after, though 
perhaps not more settled times. 

The plan which in later ages was am- 
plified into the splendid group as once 
seen in the palace at Westminster, 
and as still appears at Thornbury end 
Haddon, originated with Norman ar- 
chitects. Its established distinctions 
are two stories covered with a steep 
roof; a chief room, with one or two 
of very inferior dimensions adjoining, 
on the same level; and an external 
staircase.—Another but a variable dis- 
tinction is the division-of the floors or 
stories into principal—for the use of 
the family; or common, for the secu- 
rity of valuable stores. Sometimes 
the chambers were arranged on the 
groundstory ; and sometimes the apart- 
ments on both floors are found to be 
equally neat and commodious. The 
economy in houses of this class must 
have been on a very limited scale; 
the wants of the tenants were few and 
simple, and were easily supplied. There 
was space enough for hospitality, and 
this doubtless was both sought and 
gratified. An enclosed staircase was 
a luxury not coveted, or at least not 
often obtained by the Normans; and 
their successors long afterwards were, 
with few exceptions, strangers to the 
convenience of this appendage in their 
larger houses. A few steps therefore, 
rudely piled against the wall, gave ac- 
cess to the door above. Steps thus 
contrived were easily removed on the 
approach of danger, and this doubtless 
was the chief reason for raising the 
floor of the principal chambers high 
above the ground. Another reason 
may be adduced from the necessity 





* Childe Harold. 
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there was for shelter for stores with- 
out enlarging the boundary of the 
house, the height of which might be 
increased at less cost than its bulk. 
The Norman circular chimney rose 
from a basement which rested on the 
ground, and was attached to the wall 
like a pilaster buttress—an exemplar 
which became so magnificently orna- 
mental in Pointed architecture. This 
was the common rule; but the Nor- 
man houses at Lincoln present an 
exception of great ingenuity and ele- 
gance. The Normans regarded chim- 
neys as ornaments to the exterior of 
their houses, and there is no proof 
that its removal from the side to the 
centre of the rooms was ever required. 
We are very imperfectly acquainted 
with the design of Westminster Hall 
as it was completed by William Ru- 
fus. Its proportions were neither en- 
larged nor diminished in the four- 
teenth century, when the triple ailes of 
Norman construction were destroyed, 
and the present magnificent roof of 
timber elevated on the external walls in 
a single span; but the means by which 
it was originally warmed have disap- 
peared.—My observations thus far 
tending to point out the principle upon 
which the internal arrangement of 
Norman houses was regulated, will 
apply essentially to all the remaining 
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examples. The rule, so to call it, ap- 
pears to have been, to give the utmost 
space to one of the chambers, which 
was entered by the principal door, 
and was the means of communication 
with the rest of the apartments. A 
large and well-built chimney distin- 
guished the exterior ; the interior was 
sometimes improved by a lofty ceiling; 
and the windows were larger and 
handsomer than any others. Dif- 
ference of dimensions, and number of 
rooms, which in those days may have 
been necessarily the chief distinctions 
between the abode of wealth and the 
habitation of competency, required an 
enlargement of the approved system, 
but did not require a new arrange- 
ment by which the hall, or first great 
room, gave place to an inferior posi- 
tion in the plan, or yielded any of its 
assigned honours. In houses with 
many rooms, the hall of entrance and 
of audience was the apartment for 
purposes of state and ceremony. In 
those of more limited convenience, it 
was humbly imitated in a commodious 
room for the common purposes of the 
family. Fortresses included all the 
comforts of domestic life known to 
the age, and within their limits are 
comprised the most splendid existing 
apartments of Norman architecture. 
An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 
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On THE PsEvDO-BABRIAN FaBLes oF A‘sop. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 


IN the Philological Museum, No. II. 
p- 280, I find an amusing article on a 
subject that once made some noise in 
the literary world, in consequence of 
its being handled by two scholars, 
whose equals the present age boasts 
not,—I mean Richard Bentley and 
Thomas Tyrwhitt ; but which, after it 
was suddenly dropt by G. Burges in the 
Classical Journal, No. 53, p.32, seemed 
little likely to attract the attention of 
future scholars. It appears, however, 
to have lately found favour in the eyes 
of a rising critic, George Cornwall 
Lewis; and he has accordingly de- 
voted some pages to a question, so 
full of difficulty, that a young scholar 
can scarcely take a single step with- 


out stumbling ; and it is with the dou- 
ble view of correcting some errors, 
into which G. C. L. has fallen, and of 
stating some facts not generally known, 
that | am induced to put pen to paper. 

To commence, then, with the very 
first words of G. C. L.’s article. In- 
stead of defining, what the Latin word 
shows at once, the meaning of fable, 
derived from fabula or fabella, whose 
root is fabar, ‘I was telling,’ just as 
tale is derived from tell, he ought to 
have stated that Mi6os is a fable con- 
nected with some religious story; 
Aivos a fable inculcating a moral or 
political precept; while Adyos is a 
mere story, unconnected with religion, 
morals, or politics. Thus the long 
story told by Plato in the Protagoras, 
relating to Prometheus, is a Moos ; 
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the short fable * told by Hesiod, about 
the Hawk and “Nightingale, is an 
Aivos; while the tale told by Aristo- 
phanes in 2@nx. 1401, about Aisop 
and a drunken woman,t is merely a 
Adyos. In consequence, however, of 
the Adyos being frequently a parody of 
the Midos, the words came very 
shortly to be confounded with one 
another; but never to such an extent 
as to be used in the same sentence. 
Hence in the fragment of A‘schylus 
quoted by Schol. Aristoph. Barp. 809. 
“Os 8 eori pido ray AiBvotixar Adyos, 
there is a latent error ; which, till bet- 
ter MSS. are discovered, may be thus 
corrected, 
“A S® éori pidav trav AiBvorixay heya, , 
WAnyéevr’ arpaxr@ roguc@ tov aerdv 
eizeiv, idévta pnxavyy wrepo@paros, 
ap ovx im Gov adda Trois abrov mre- 
pots 
arioKopat ye : 
words probably spoken by Achilles 
after receiving his death-wound from 
the bow of Paris, guided by the hand 
of Apolle. 

With regard to the laws of the 
Pseudo-Babrian Choliambics, G.C. L. 
conceives that a spondee was occa- 
sionally admitted into the fifth foot, 
just as a spondee is sometimes found 
in the fifth foot of an hexameter. But 
in the three instances of this licence, 
quoted from Suidas, 


I. "Eridev, ds evpurxe deveavOr{ov- 
cay: 

II. O & ékAvOeis mover te Kavins md- 
ons— 

Ill. AiBvooa yépavos* 6 dé taws evrr7y- 
An&— 

it is manifest that they are fragments, 

not of Choliambics, but of verses zro- 

Aurixot, or as we should now call them 

doggrel, when compared with the per- 
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fect Scazon; since the only law they 
were required to keep is, that every line 
must consist of twelve syllables. Hence 
we find in another verse, quoted by 
Suidas, even the augment omitted, 
XAwpny dei Béoxovro yxeiparos mony: 
for to suppose with G. C. L. that in 
dei Bécxovro, the € can be elided by or 
coalesce with «, is to suppose what 
never did nor could take place. Nor 
is this observation, touching the real 
nature of the metre in the lines quoted 
by Suidas, without its use; as it ena- 
bles us to see that the political verses, 
found not long since in the Vatican 
MS., are probably of a date anterior 
to the time of Suidas, and belong there- 
fore to the tenth century, a period 
when such kind of doggrel was much 
in vogue, as we learn from the Chi- 
liads of Tzetzes, written in political 
Trochaics ; a writer to whose stultus 
labor we probably owe the conversion 
of elegant Scazons into most inelegant 
political doggrel. 

Independent, however, of the im- 
proprieties in metre, the verses are 
objectionable on the ground of faults 
in idiom and dialect. For, as Porson 
has shown, avia in Attic Greek has 
the « long, but short in Ionic. Hence, 
if xavins be here, as it should be, a 
Cretic, it must be in the Ionic dialect, 
of which no undoubted instance is 
elsewhere to be found in these fables. 
Besides, AevxavO:Covcas is a compound 
perfectly inadmissible in Greek ; and, 
were it otherwise, av@:fovcas would 
make nonsense here; because avOito, 
like xaprri¢w, is a verb active, of which 
avéw is the neuter form. These rea- 
sons then would be if taken singly, 
and are much more so when united, 
sufficient to prove that the verses, as 
found in Suidas, are corrupt; and we 
must, therefore, read— 





* Of this fable the following was the Socratic representation :— 
“Iépaé ’Anddv’, Ff wor jdev emi devdpm 
cat €Oos, idav dvvéw cide Aatpapyois, 
dmopav tpopis’ 7 8, ov Oédovo’ avapeioba, 
hiras peOjxe taade px Bopay eiva, 
“Ti yaorép ovk dp fv ola tT eyo mAnpody 
“Iepaxos* épve” eoti moda kai peifo.” 
6 8, “Adpov ay fv ay, hyo, et ye tav xepolv 
eros adels ra py havepa Sidkoyu. 
To the moral of this fable is to be traced the English,—‘ A bird in the hand is 


worth two in the bush.’ 


+ The word in the original is xdov, whose literal translation would be,—‘ forbidden 
to ears polite ;’ nor is the joke, conveyed in the words,—avri ris xaxiisyrarrns wofev 
Tlvgovs weiaso, one that can be transferred to another tongue, without entering upon 


a subject ill-suited to these pages. 
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I. “Ercdvev, ds evpeoe Aevedv dvOov- 


oas— 
H. ‘o e éxdvbeis wévav te Kadvvns 
maons— 
Ill. Ai8voea Tépavos xai Taws oT €v- 
mprn§g 
xAwpiy Gp €Bioexovr’ dyxeiparov 
moun. 
Where, be it remembered, that dyei- 
paroy trou is absolutely requisite to 
obviate the absurdity of supposing 
that grass would be green in the win- 
ter, or that the Crane and Peacock, 
birds found originally only in warm 
climates, and who equally, in the lan- 
guage of Homer, xemava diyov kai 
adéoarov duS8por, would feed for ever 
on winter grass ; instead of being de- 
scribed as living together during the 
stormless spring : for such is the mean- 
ing of srouv,—although, like dporos, it 
is sometimes used to designate the 
whole year, as we find in Callimach. 
Epigr. 182, 
Alyurros mporrapoiber én’ evvéa kappero 
ToLtas—— 
and Rhian. Fragm. quoted by Pausa- 
nias, 
Xeipara re mous re Siw kal cixdot macas. 


The next error into which G.C. L. 
has fallen, relates to his unsuccessful 
attempt to correct a verse deformed by 
an anapest ; 

Spigas Sé xairnv ExOope pwdrddos xoi- 
Ans— 

where, says G. C. L. we ought to read 

Spiéas dé xairny podddos eOop’ &k Koidns. 

But such a verse would be at va- 
riance with the canon of Dawes; 
which ordains that the second sylla- 
ble of a tribrachys shall not fall on 
the last syllable of a word; a rule that 
is absolutely without a single excep- 
tion. The emendation of G.C.L. is 
therefore perfectly inadmissible. Be- 
sides, @wAddos cannot be said of the 
cavern itself, but only of the animal 
inhabiting the cavern, as appears from 
Theocritus, quoted by G.C.L. 

7 riko, & Odes, & ay’ Spea podrddes 
dpxror— 

Nor, lastly, can xoiAys by itself mean 

acave. We must, therefore, read 


dpitas 8€ xairny Cope hardds ék Koirns, 
where xoirns, in English lair, is the 
neat and certain correction of Berger. 

In p. 282, G.C. L. asserts that 
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‘Socrates in the Phzdo says, he had 
never made verses before he was in 
prison.’ 

Now the words of Socrates. in the 
Phedo, §. 4, are, 


évvonoas ore Tov moutiy déot, clrep 
pedrer mountis elvat, movely pvbous kat 
ov Adyous* Kat autos ovK iv pubordyt- 
kos" bua Taira, ous mpoxeipous elyov 
kat iymeordpny pidovs Tous Aloarov, 
TOUT@Y eroinga, ois Mperots everuxov. 

But in these words Socrates neither 
says, nor does he even imply, that he 
never made verses before he was in 
prison ; nor is it easy to understand 
the origin of G. C. L.’s error, unless 
he confounded ois mporas with ois 
MpOros. 

But the greatest mistake committed 
by G. C. L. is where he infers that, 
because Diogenes Laertius distinctly 
states that only one fable of Socrates 
was extant, the fable found in the Va- 
tican MS. and similar to the one 
quoted by Xenophon in Mem. Socr. 
ii. 7, 3, cannot be, as G. Burges sup- 
poses, the production of Socrates. 

The words of Diogenes are, 

eroinge (Zexparns,) pidov Aicwmeiov ov 

mavu emiTeTEvypEvas, ov 7] dpxn 

Alcands ror eheke KopivOcoy aoru ve- 
plover, , 

Mi) Kpivew dperny Aaodiko copin. 

But of the little credit to be attach- 

ed to the solitary evidence of Diogenes 
on any contested point of history, this 
is not the place to speak, especially as 
he is supported by the testimony of 
Suidas; who, though frequently a 
mere transcriber of Diogenes, has in 
the present instance derived his in- 
formation from some other source, as 
appears from his words, 
Zoxparns drréBavev eyypacov ovder kara- 
Aurov fj}, as tives BotXovrat, v, Upvov eis 
"Ard\ova, kal “Apremw kat podov Ai- 
carey di: érav. 

To the assertion, however, that So- 
crates left any thing written behind 
him, may be opposed the testimony of 
Cicero; who asserts that ‘ Socratem 
nihil literis mandasse.’? Whence it 
appears that Cicero at least knew no- 
thing about the solitary fable, men- 
tioned by Diogenes and Suidas ; while 
to both these comparatively modern 
witnesses may be opposed Plato him- 
self, whose words are, 

MEpt TOV Tomnparav, a TemToinkas, evTeiv— 
as Tovs Tov Alawmov Aéyous— 
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Now would Plato have made use of 
the plurals wompdrev and Adyous, had 
Socrates put into verse only one of the 
fables of Atsop? I humbly opine not. 
Or would Plutarch have thus written 
in ii. p. 16, C. 

6 Swxparns &k rivev évurvioy rounriKns 
aydpevos—rovs Aicwmov Trois Erect pv- 
Oovs évnppogev, had Socrates written 
only one fable? St. Augustine, it is 
true, asserts that ‘ Socrates Atsopi 
fabulas pauculis versibus persequutus 
est, verba et numeros suos adhibens 
rebus alterius, sicut nobilissimus dis- 
cipulus ejus Plato commemorat ;’ but 
all that we gain from this passage is, 
that St. Augustine has inserted the 
words pauculis versibus, of which there 
is neque vola neque vestigium in Plato, 
from other sources; while his transla- 
tion verba et numeros—adhibens rebus, 
plainly confirms the reading évnppofev 
for évéuctev in Plutarch, and proves 
also that the words éevteivas trovs—)éd- 
yous, are in fact an explanation of rov- 
tov eroinaa, i. e. I put them into verse. 

But the strongest evidence, though 
of rather a late period, is that of Avie- 
nus, who, in his letter to the Empe- 
ror Theodosius, prefixed to his trans- 
lation of Asop, says that ‘has pro 
exemplo fabulas et Socrates divinis ope- 
ribus indidit ;? a fact that was first 
distinctly proved, I suspect, by Auso- 
nius; to whom we are indebted for the 
Latin metrical version of Reynard the 
Fox, commonly attributed to Hart- 
man Schopper, doubtless on the ground 
of his having in some few places mo- 
dernised the poem, and added a prose 
commentary, not to be found in either 
the old German story of Reinechs Fuchs, 
or in the French Roman du Renard, 
lately published, and attributed to 
“Marie de France,’ the French trans- 
lator of Asop’s Fables. 

Since, then, it appears that Socrates 
did write more than one fable, and 
that all the fables were not written in 
prison, there is nothing to contradict, 
but much to confirm the opinion of 
G. Burges, that the fable discovered 
not long since in the Vatican MS. and 
written in political iambics, and but 
little removed from the original Sca- 
zons, was the identical fable spoken 
by Socrates, and of which the prose 
representation has been given by Xe- 
nophon. To this conclusion we are 
led the more readily, by considering 
that, if Socrates did not write the fa- 
ble in question, it must have been 





written either before or after his time. 
Now, had the fable existed already, 
Xenophon would not have given it at 
length, but would have merely referred 
to it; and if it were first made known 
in Xenophon’s prose, then the versi- 
fier must have infused into a dry ske- 
leton the vivida vis animi of poetic dic- 
tion in a way to which I can find no 
parallel in literature. 

Nor is this the only passage in the 
writings of the disciples of Socrates, 
where allusion is made to the Fables 
of Asop, and which, it is fair to in- 
fer, were spoken by Socrates in verse. 
Indeed nearly twenty such can be 
discovered in Plato alone; the most 
remarkable of which is the story of 
Prometheus, as told in the Protagoras, 
§. 30, where Heindorf says he finds 
much at variance with the style of 
Plato; and he might have added that 
the conclusion of the story exhibits 
the following Choliambics : 

a. ey arta +. +» Kal vopoy Tovroy 

map é€nov ride, roy pyre Suvdpevdy 
y Aidots 

Aixns re peréxew, @s vocov modeas Krei- 
VEW ; 

while the preceding portions of the 

same story may be compared with the 

following fable, first published by Tyr- 

whitt, as prose, though written in po- 

litical iambics ; the first line of which 

even now preserves the form of the 

original Scazon, while the last is mere 

prose, the handy work of the monk 

Maximus Planudes. 

Aéyovot mp@rov (a Tada trac Oqvat, 

kai xapioOjvat avrois mapa rod beou, 

TO pev adkyy, TO S€ rdxos, TO S€ wrepa, 

rov & dOpwrov yupvov éorar’ eimeiv, 
ee 

pdvoy Karahuretv Epnuov ydptros* 

tov Se Aia eimeiv averraicOnros ef 

ths Swpeas, [kairor] Tov peyiorou rerv- 
xnkos* 

Adyov yap exes AaBov, ds mapa Bevis 

Sivara, kal map’ avOpamas trav duva- 
TOV 

Suvata@repos (oOAAG) kal Trav rayiorov 

TaxvTepos* kal rér’ émryvois rb SHpov 

6 avOpwros mpooKuviyras kal ebyapiorn- 
as WXETO. 

Such is the form of the fable (No. 
84), as found in the Bodleian MS. 
with the exception of zoAA@, which 1 
have inserted to complete the verse. 
But what was its form originally may 
be partly guessed, by comparing a si- 
milar fable (No. 3) in Latin verse, dis- 
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covered sometwenty years ago amongst 
the Perotti papers at Naples : 


Arbitrio si Natura finxisset meo 
Genus mortale, longe foret instructius. 
Nam cuncta nobis attribuisset commoda, 
Quecunque indulgens Fortuna animali 
dedit, 
Elephantis vires et Leonis impetum, 
Cornicis zvum, gloriam Tauri trucis, 
Equi velocis placidam mansuetudinem, 
Et adesset Homini sua tamen solertia. 
Nimirum in ceelo secum ridet Jupiter, 
Hee qui negavit magno consilio Homini, 
Ne sceptra mundi raperet nostra audacia. 
Ergo contenti munere invicti Jovis 
Fatalis annos decurramus temporis, 
Nec plus conemur, quam sinit mortalitas. 


To this elegant fable allusion is evi- 
dently made by Horace in the words, 


Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Desectam et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 


And again in his 
Celum ipsum petimus stultitia. 


Nor ought I to omit the Anacrontean 
dicts képara Tavpots, 
« ’ » o 
Omdds T eS@xev immots ; 


while the expression ‘in ccelo secum 
ridet Jupiter,’ is the very counterpart 
of Horace’s ‘ Deus Ridetque, si mor- 
talis ultra Fas trepidet,’ and of Aischy- 
lus’s T'eA@ 8 6 daipwv én’ avdpi Beppe, 
in Eum, 543. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


——. 


FRAGMENT OF EvRIPIDEs. 

Mr. Urgan, Feb. 19. 

IT is singular at the present day to 
find a literary imposture admitted into 
your pages, which, granting even its 
success, can only serve to injure the 
interests of real learning. I allude to 
the pretended Fragments of the Bacche 
of Euripides, which have appeared in 
some recent numbers of your Maga- 
zine, under the signature of X. Y. and 
to the elaborate defence set up for 
them by A.Q. It requires no great 
share of penetration to discover that 
the fabricator of the ‘ Fragments’ and 
the defender of them are one and the 
same person; and if for the initials 
X. Y. and A.Q. we substitute G. B. 
you may rely upon it we shall not be 
far from the truth. Indeed there is 
such a peculiar mode of reasoning 
that pervades this writer’s papers, as 
to stamp him at once their author. I, 


for one, protest against all such fa- 
brications, which can only serve to 
exercise to no purpose the wits of a 
future generation, in contending about 
the genuineness or spuriousness of 
what is so evidently the offspring of 
clever but mis-directed scholarship ; 
and I think the learning expended in 
framing such counterfeits, would be 
employed much more usefully in illus- 
trating what is genuine. 


ay 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 22. 

_ 1 HAVE been anxiously waiting for 
a developement of the particulars re- 
lative to X. Y.’s discovery of the pre- 
tended fragmevt of Euripides. He 
has, however, favoured you with a se- 
cond portion, without condescending 
to elucidate the subject; and I do 
think, in justice to yourself and your 
intelligent readers, he is impera- 
tively called upon to explain all the 
circumstances of the discovery. It 
ought, indeed, to be a general rule in 
literature, as it is in law, to take no- 
thing for granted until it is proved in 
evidence; and as there have been so 
many literary frauds imposed on the 
credulity of mankind, there is every 
reason to believe the present instance 
is not an exception. 

On examining this fragment, it cer- 
tainly appears too Hellenistic to be the 
production of a mere modern scholar ; 
and it may possibly be that of a me- 
dieval Greek writer. X.Y. may have 
discovered it on a Palimpsest manu- 
script, as he informs your readers; 
and observing some similarity to the 
style and sentiments of the Bacchz of 
Euripides, he has at once come to the 
conclusion, though rather illogically, 
that Euripides must be the author. 
Or otherwise it may be possible that 
X. Y. has concocted the whole, with a 
few verbal additions and alterations, 
from some of the Greek writers of the 
Lower Empire; and, unless the mat- 
ter is explained, I shall certainly come 
to that conclusion. 

From the able and elaborate defence 
of A. Q. in the Supplementary num- 
ber, one would naturally suspect that 
the two Correspondents were in ac- 
tual collusion ; and from the frequent 
mention of the name of the learned 
editor of ®schylus, published by 
Valpy, it might be not unfairly pre- 
sumed that he was in the secret! 

Yours, &c. QUZRENS,. 
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Selections from the Choric Poetry of’ 
the Greek Dramatic Writers, trans- 
lated into English Verse by J. An- 
stice, B.A. Professor of Classical 
Literature at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


OUR attention has been so lately 
called to translations from the remains 
of the Greek stage, that we are almost 
afraid of surfeiting our readers with a 
crambe repetita. But as the present 
volume is the first of its kind emanat- 
ing from the King’s College, London, 
(for Mr. Dale’s Sophocles appeared, if 
we rightly remember, previous to his 
ci-devant appointment as Professor of 
Poetry in the London University,) we 
have been induced to take up Mr. 
Anstice’s Selections, less on account 
of the work itself, than of the situa- 
tion he holds as Professor of Classical 
Literature. 

Of the associations connected in our 
mind with the idea of such a situation, 
we can hardly trust ourselves to speak, 
when we remember the ridicule thrown 
by the present Bishop of London, in 
his review of Butler’s Aischylus, on 
the German translations, done by 
Christian Godofred Schiitz, of some 
Choral pieces in the Seven Champions 
of Thebes ; a ridicule which we fear 
our continental neighbours will be 
disposed to return with interest, when 
they perceive that a Professor of Clas- 
sical Literature, under the very eye of 
the late Reviewer, has been idling away 
his time in tagging couplets together, 
instead of devoting himself body and 
soul to the furtherance of that litera- 
ture of which he is installed Classical 
Professor. For this misapplication, 
however, of the purposes for which 
such a Professorship was instituted, 
we have to blame not Mr. Anstice 
himself, so much as the taste of the 
times, when Classical Literature, pro- 
perly so called, is at a terrible dis- 
count, and must continue to fall in 
value, as long as the present rage for 
superficial knowledge is basely pan- 
dered to by the charlatans of the day. 


As ‘ the Selections’ are made from 
various Greek dramatic writers, whose 
peculiarities in thought and language 
are visible in every line they wrote, 
especially in their lyric poetry, Mr. 
Anstice has shown, we conceive, any 
thing but a classical and correct taste, 
in putting different authors into the 
same dress, and that the one least suited 
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to the measures of the original. We 
are aware, indeed, that Sir Walter 
Scott endeavoured, with what success 
let the total oblivion into which his 
sing-song poetry has fallen, best tell, 
to raise the Octo-syllabic verse to the 
dignity of poetry ; but we think that 
Mr. Anstice should have ‘ repaired to 
other fonts’ than to the shallow rill 
of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ to drink in 
drafts of divinest inspiration, ere he 
presumed to translate Aischylus ; and 
had he done so, it could never have 
been said of him, that he has mistaken 
the small-beer of Scott for the brandy 
of Byron. 

To such an extent, however, has 
Mr. Anstice carried his idolatry of 
the late Novelist of the North, but of 
whose poetry nothing can possibly 
live, except the introduction to ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ that he has 
ventured to make even Greek hexa- 
meters run on four feet in English; 
and misled by ‘ the fatal facility of 
the Octo-syllabic verse,’ to use the 
language of Byron as applied to Scott 
himself, he has adopted the same mea- 
sure for his translation of the Aristo- 
phanic Tetrameter Anapest; while, 
with an equal want of tact, a frag- 
ment of Menander, who never wrote 
any thing but Senarians, is converted 
into one-half Lyrics, and the other 
the eternal Octo-syllabic. 

But though we are thus quicksight- 
ed, as regards Mr. Anstice’s want of 
taste in the choice of his measures, we 
are no less alive to the beauties of his 
translation, and especially of some 
pieces found in the notes. We allude 
particularly to his version of the frag- 
ment of Sophocles in praise of Venus: 
A thousand titles Venus bears, 

A thousand changing forms she wears ; 

Now passion wild; now frenzied mad- 
ness ; (sadness ; 

Now strength, now death, now plaining 

All that can tranquillize or stir, 

All opposites unite in her. 

All beings her behest obey, 

All hearts become in turn her prey. 

She swims with fish the stormy main, 

She walks with quadrupeds the plain, 

She dwells in huts with mortals, 

She cleaves the sky with birds of air, 
Enters alike the wild beasts’ lair, 

The Gods’ celestial portals. 

Nor one of all the heavenly band 
May dare defy her unarmed hand; 

Nay—though the tale be treason, 

Without a spear, without a sword, 
She rules the universal Lord; 
Nor against her may aid afford 

Divine or human reason. 
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An equal tribute of praise is due to 
the translation of Electra’s celebrated 
speech, when she takes into her hand 
the urn, supposed to contain the ashes 
of her brother. We cannot, however, 
bestow the same approbation on the 
translation of the passage in the Aga- 
memnon, where Paris* is compared 
to a lion’s cub; and which it appears 
Sir Walter Scott has imitated in ‘ The 
Abbot ;’ although the latter, whose 
intimacy with A¢schylus was we sus- 
pect very little, more probably remem- 
bered the well-known fable of Aisop, 
where a shepherd, having found a 
wolf’s whelp, carries it home, and 
brings it up as a pet, just as Byron 
did his bear at Cambridge, until the 
subsequent diminution of his flock by 
the full-grown favourite, proved to the 
owner the truth of the vulgar saying, 
that ‘ what is bred in the bone, will 
never be out of the flesh.’ 


He, who the Lion’s whelp hath nurst 

At home, with fostering hand, 
Finds it a gentle thing at first, 

Obedient to command; 

Amid the playful children sporting, 
The aged Sire’s caresses courting, 
Like infant, clasped in fond embrace, 
Rubbing against the hand its face, 
And fawning for its food : 
Soon, other instincts may he trace, 
The heirloom of its savage race, 
Its native thirst for blood. 
Requiting ill its master’s care, 
It banquets on forbidden fare, 
On many a fleecy flock it falls, 
Its rage the vassal train appals, 
With gore the chambers flow ; 
It ranges through the desolate halls, 
Grim minister of woe! 

With this, by no means a favour- 
able specimen of Mr. Anstice’s powers, 
should be contrasted, what we think 
his chef d’euvre, his translation of a 
Chorus in the Iphigenia at Aulis; al- 
though it is plain he has totally miss- 
ed the meaning of the concluding 
Epode; an error, however, into which 
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a better scholar than Mr. Anstice 
might have fallen, as the passage is 
very corrupt, and to be made intelli- 
gible only by reading something after 
the following fashion : 
Iph. A. 1085, ed. Herm. 

oe & emi xdpa 

oreyrovot ka\\- 

képav tmAoKov *Apyetoe 

BaXiav, av re TweTpaiwv 

in’ avrpev ere bas 

avevpav (Mevé)as) 

pdoxov axeparov, Bpdretov 

Aaipoy aivagwy rér’, ov cup- 

iyxra Aextpa Tpapeioay ev 

poBdo dndet Bovxddov 

mapa O€ parepe vupokdum 

(yovipov) Aiaxidace yapov. 

Respecting the appellation Oas 

given to Menelaus, it is sufficient to 
refer to the Epigram of Antipator,— 


Tov mpl épnporay Ojpa Maxedovias : 


and to state, that both Gas and Oyp 
alluded probably to the armorial bear- 
ings of the respective parties ; just as 
we find in Shakspeare mention made of 
‘ Richard the ravenous and destructive boar,” 


in evident allusion to his coat of arms. 

We ought not to forget to observe, 
that the volume contains translations 
from other writers, besides those men- 
tioned in the title-page, both ancient 
and modern ; and that the time requi- 
site for the acquisition of Greek, La- 
tin, French, Italian, and German, has 
precluded of course the possibility of 
Mr. Anstice doing more than skim- 
ming the surface of Classical Litera- 
ture ; an agreeable amusement enough 
for a man of education, but one for 
which a Professorship was hardly ne- 
cessary to be founded, as it neither re- 
quires first-rate talents, nor such a 
withdrawal from worldly occupations 
as the pursuit of Classical Literature, 
if it be intended to benefit others, un- 
fortunately demands. 





* We find, however, that Mr. Anstice has followed Wellaver in applying this 


simile to Helen, as if a single circumstance can be mentioned, in the early part of 


that lady’s life, at all bearing on the question; while we know, on the other hand, 
that, when Paris was born, his mother Hecuba, who, after dreaming she should be 
delivered of a firebrand, was told to kill her child, for, if it lived, it would be in 
very truth her country’s torch, but, refusing to destroy it, chose rather to send it to 
the shepherds of Mount Ida; where the young scapegrace, the Lothario of his day, 
first seduced poor GEnone ; and on his return to Troy, became such a favourite at his 
father’s court, on account of his personal beauty, that he was sent on an embassy to 
Greece, and there falling in love with Helen, eloped with the lady of Menelaus, and 


thus plunging his country in a war of extirpation, verified the destiny of his fatal birth. 
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The Principles of Church Reform, by 
Thos. Arnold, D.D. Head Master of 
Rugby School. 

Dissertations vindicating the Church of 
England with regard to some essential 
points of Polity and Doctrine, by the 
Rev. John Sinclair, 4.M, of Pem- 
broke Coll. Oxford. 

Plan of Church Reform, by Lord Hen- 
ley. 

Outline of a Plan for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England and Wales, by 
H. 8. 


Ecclesiastical Reform. Vindication of 
the Church of England. A Letter 
by Joseph Sparrow, a Layman of the 
Church of England. 


«* THERE will come a time,” says 
the learned and pious Hooker, ‘‘ when 
three words uttered with charity and 
meekness shall receive a far more 
blessed reward than three thousand 
volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit;’—and he immediately 
adds, ‘‘ but the manner of men’s writ- 
ing must not alienate our hearts from 
the truth.”” Thus we cannot refuse to 
Dr. Arnold’s pamphlet (the first in the 
above list) the praise which attaches 
to charitable intentions, or to consi- 
derable skiil in argumentation ; yet is 
his scheme, we affirm, Utopian and 
destitute of practicability. A leading 
journal of the day, the strenuous ad- 
vocate of changes in secular and eccle- 
siastical polity, in reviewing this vo- 
lume has come to the same decision ; 
concurrent opinions proceeding there- 
fore from sources totally unconnected, 
are likely to be right. 


“« The problem is,” says the Doctor, p. 
29, “to unite in one Church different 
opinions, and different rites and ceremo- 
nies; and first let us consider the case of 
a difference of religious opinions. Before 
such an union is considered impracticable 
or injurious to the cause of Christianity, 
might we not remember what and how 
many those points are, on which all 
Christians are agreed. We all believe in 
one God, a spiritual and all-perfect being, 
who made us and all things; who governs 
all things by bis Providence—who loves 
goodness, and abhors wickedness. We 
all believe that Jesus Christ his son came 
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into the world for our salvation; that he 
died and rose again from the dead, to 
prove that his true servants shall not die 
eternally, but shall rise as he is risen, and 
enjoy an eternal life with him and with 
his Father.” 

“ We all believe that the volume of the 
Old and New Testament contains the re- 
velation of God’s will to man; that no 
other revelation than what is there re- 
corded has ever been given to mankind 
before or since; that it is a standard of 
faith and a rule of practice, so that we all 
acknowledge its authority, although we 
may often understand its meaning differ- 
ently.” 

All this is very true, and who in- 
deed shall presume to limit the mercy 
of God in extending the benefits of 
Christ’s passion to all practical be- 
lievers in the great scheme of salva- 
tion, or even to those out of the pale 
of the faith, to whom it has never been 
offered, which difficulty St. Paul seems 
to have fully answered ;* but however 
latitudinarian the Church may be as 
to the union and happiness of sincere 
Christians in a future state, that latitu- 
dinarianism in secular things seems ut- 
terly inconsistent with its worldly sta- 
bility. Certain outward and visible sa- 
craments are established, a succession 
of authorized teachers has been ap- 
pointed, and regard has been had that 
all things in the church visible should 
be performed in decency and order. It is 
to the praise of the Church of England, 
when she reformed and purified herself 
from the idolatrous errors of Popery, 
that she sought not to reject those 
sublime formularies of prayer which 
had been preserved, amid many cor- 
ruptions, in the missals of Rome. The 
invocation of saints and the deifying 
of the Virgin she rejected as of no au- 
thority from Scripture; but when the 
traditions of the church were matters 
of decent devotional observance from 
time immemorial, those traditions she 
properly and stedfastly retained. 

Dr. Arnold observes, 

“ The friends of the established Church 
justly extol the substantial excellence and 
beauty of the Liturgy. It can hardly in- 


* Epistle to the Romans, chap. ii. 
verses 12, 13, 14, 
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deed be praised too highly as the solemn 
service of the Church, embodying one of 
the best representations of the feelings 
and language of a true Christian in his 
confessions, his thanksgivings, and. his 
prayers. But while we reverence the 
Bible above all other books, we yet should 
never think of studying it to the exclusion 
of others, so and much more may we say 
of the Liturgy, that even allowing it to be 
the best conceivable religious service in 
itself, still it ought not to be the only 
one.” p. 66. 

The Doctor is wrong in limine. His 
comparisons have no analogy. The 
Bible is for the general instruction of 
mankind, yet so constructed that it 
may be referred to as a rule of action 
for all individual cases. The Liturgy 
is for the public worship of God in the 
places peculiarly set apart for that pur- 
pose. Private prayer is left to every 
man’s judgment according to his ne- 
cessities. Dr. Arnold thinks it would 
be a great good, that instead of the 
liturgy different services should be per- 
formed at different times of the day and 
week within the walls of our churches 
(p. 67). He says “there are times 
when we should enjoy a freer and 
more social service, and for the sake 
of the greater familiarity, should pardon 
some insipidity and some extravagance.” 
This last sentence involves, we con- 
ceive, a brief demonstration of the im- 
practicability and inexpediency of the 
Doctor’s suggestions. What! are we 
in a church, to bend the worship of 
God to our own state of feelings, in- 
stead of raising our own feelings to a 
decent conformity with it? Are our 
prayers to be insipid and extravagant 
that we may be pleased? Of what 
avail could such a service, such a de- 
votion, be in the eye of the great 
Source of purity and light ? 

‘¢ Considering,” says Dr. Arnold, “that 
some persons would like nothing but the 
liturgy ; that others, on the contrary, can 
endure no prayers but such as are extem- 
poraneous; that many more have a pre- 
ference for one practice or the other, but 
not so as to wish to be confined to the 
exclusive use of it, there seems no reason 
why the national church should not enjoy 
a sufficient variety in its ritual to satisfy 
the opinions and feelings of all.” 

Dr. Arnold has forgotten the suc- 
cess of the experiment made by the 
fanatical and puritan legislators of 
Cromwell’s time, in substituting a Di- 
rectory for the public worship of God 
for the Book of Common Prayer, and 
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the spirit which dictated it.* Schisms 
assume new shapes and forms, but 
they differ not in their essential cha- 
racteristics. Undoubtedly Dr. Arnold 
contemplates in sincerity, by his 
scheme, a more general extension of 
unity in the visible Church; but with 
all charity we should not have the 
weakness to forget that human nature 
is human nature under all circum- 
stances, and that concession to ca- 
prices of opinion in things indifferent, 
neither makes converts nor friends. 
The error of secular government is 
only repeated in the ecclesiastical, 
namely, that concession to faction on 
the score of expediency makes peace. 
To such experimentalists we would say, 
You may weaken to its base a civil 
constitution or a church by your poli- 
cy; you may produce anarchy and 
universal conflict ; you will in the end 
leave men without any sense of loyal 
obedience to the state, without vital 
religion and its moral obligations. 
Like the builders of Babel, you are 
erecting a tower by nieans of which 
you seek to attain the highest heaven ; 
like them you will be repelled and de- 
feated by the discordant correspond- 
ence which you seek to hold with la- 
bourers whose spiritual language by 
schism is totally unintelligible to each 
other. 

The antidote to the erroneous posi- 
tions of the first pamphlet will be 
found in the Rev. J. Sinclair’s, written 
in a manner equally calm, temperate, 
and dispassionate, but, in our opinion, 
with a much sounder view of the sub- 
ject. 

Under the heads of Episcopacy, 
Liturgies, Infallibility, and Mediation, 
he defends the constitution of the 
Church of England as founded on pure 
and primitive principles; he proves 
the soundness of its doctrinal tenets, 
and shows that the Roman Bishops in 
the first ages of Christianity, were not 
allowed to claim either infallibility or 
supreme jurisdiction. 


“ When Byzantium was raised to the 
same imperial eminence (as Rome) by 
the name of Constantinople or New 
Rome, the Byzantine patriarch was de- 
clared by the second General Council, 
held A.D. 381, to be of equal dignity with 
his Roman brother. Precedence only, or 





* See an account of this book in the 
“ Notices of Tavistock and its Abbey,” 
in our yol. c, pt. i, p. 412. 
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nominal priority, was reserved to the 
episcopate of the ancient capital. This 
reservation was confirmed a century after- 
wards by the fourth General Council, 
held at Chalcedon, in the decrees of 
which, the reason given for this nominal 
priority of old over new Rome, is merely 
political, and has nothing to do with spi- 
ritual concerns. ‘The fathers,’ say the 
members of this later council, (referring 
to their predecessors,) ‘have justly as- 
signed the eldership to the seat of elder 
Rome, on account of the kingly or impe- 
rial authority of the city,’ (d:@ ro Baoiaedesy 
Thy wom éxeivny) ; and they have assigned 
equal privileges (rd isa meisien) to new 
Rome, rationally judging that the city 
which was honoured by the imperial 
power and by the residence of tne Senate, 
and which enjoyed equal privileges with 
royal Rome, its elder sister, should, like 
her, be exalted in ecclesiastical rank, 
(rédw Kal Tv icwy arodavovcay TpEr- 
Beiwy rh mperBurépa Baowids ‘“Pwopns,)”’ 
p- 249. 


The following is a striking remark, 
proving episcopacy coequal with the 
earliest periods of the church. Speak- 
ing of the objections raised by dis- 
senters against the episcopal office, 
the author proceeds thus : 


“Our dissenting fellow - Protestants 
have another favourite topic which sa- 
vours more of declamation than argument. 
The fearful cry of No Popery is raised 
against us; the people are instructed to 
believe, by the constant working of alli- 
teration on their ears, and of repetition 
upon their minds, that Popery and Pre- 
lacy are one and the same thing; bishops 
are represented as a kind of emissaries and 
precursors of the Roman pontiff; and 
episcopal jurisdiction as a kind of fringe 
from the scarlet robe that bedecked the 
mother of abominations. To these flou- 
rishes of dissenting rhetoric we may 
quietly reply that nothing would more 
delight a » Merah than to find this 
charge substantiated. He would feel that 
in this contest with his Protestant an- 
tagonist he had the vantage ground at 
once conceded. For if Episcopacy be a 
part of Romanism, inseparably connected 
with the rest of that system; and if, as 
dissenters themselves admit, episcopacy 
was established about the year 140, then 
Romanism is proved far more ancient 
than Protestants can safely or rationally 
allow. Instead of tracing Romanism at 
the furthest, as we do, to the fourth or 
fifth centuries, we must date it back to the 
middle of the second, to the very times 
which we account the best and purest 
ages of the Church. This indeed would 
be a Papal triumph.” p. 127. 
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Church endowments are much more 
ancient than generally supposed. At 
the very beginning of the third century 
we find from public records that landed 
property, even within the limits of 
Rome itself, was attached to certain 
Christian churches, (vide p. 135). Pe- 
culiar titles to the highest order of 
church officers are of great antiquity. 
The calling the bishop’s seat a throne 
has been much cavilled at by sectaries, 
though no differences can be more ab- 
surd than those which arise about 
mere terms, habits, or things indiffer- 
ent, further than they are of decent 
observance. The chair of the bishop 
is stated to have been called his apos- 
tolic throne, because St. James, the 
kinsman of our Lord, was its first 
occupant. A mitre called petalum,* 
for its form, is mentioned to have been 
worn by bishops of preceding ages. 

As early as the second and third 
centuries the Bishops were saluted 
with such titles as these, Apices et 
principes omnium—Principes sacer- 
dotum—Summi sacerdotes—Pontifices 
maximi—Vice Christi — Pape bene- 
dicte, gloriosissimi — to which may 
be added the lordly appellation dec- 
mora, vide p. 139, all proving that 
the apostolic Church of God in its 
primitive age had its dignitaries, and 
that they do greatly err who endea- 
vour to exalt its spirituality at the 
expense of those distinctions which 
maintain its outward respectability. 
Both are perfectly compatible with 
each other. And here we revert to 
the publication which we had first un- 
der review, to quote in an appropriate 
place, a sensible observation of Dr. Ar- 
nold, its author, relative to Bishops 
sitting in the House of Lords. 


“ Dissenters have blindly joined the 
unbelievers against the Bishops holding 
seats in the House of Lords. Never was 
there a question on which fanaticism and 
narrow-mindedness have so completely 
played into the hands of wickedness. 
The very notion of the House of Lords is 
that of an assembly embracing the highest 
portions of the most eminent professions 
or classes of society. Accordingly, it 
contains, speaking generally, the most con- 
siderable of the landed proprietors of the 





* The petalum, wreradoy, was originally 
a thin plate of gold which the Jewish High 
Priest wore on his forehead, inscribed 
with the tetragammatic name of God, 
N71. 
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kingdom, the most distinguished indivi- 
duals in the army and navy, and in like 
manner a certain number of the heads of 
the clerical profession and of the law. It is 
not that the Lord Chancellor and the Bi- 
shops are the representatives of their re- 
spective professions, in the sense of being 
placed in Parliament to look after their 
particular interests, nor is it at all for the 
sake of the clergy or the lawyers that they 
sit in the House of Peers, but for the 
sake of the nation—that the highest na- 
tional council may have the benefit of 
their peculiar knowledge and peculiar 
views of life. Now itis manifest that 
all of what are called the liberal profes- 
sions exercise a certain intluence over the 
minds of those who follow them, for good 
or for evil..... As then in an assembly 
consisting of men of one profession only, 
the evil influence becomes predominant, 
and pedantry and narrow-mindedness are 
sure to be its characteristics, so when men 
of different professions are mixed, the 
evil of a professional spirit is neutralized, 
while its advantages remain in full force ; 
and in proportion to the great number of 
professions thus brought together in one 
assembly will be the universality of its 
tone, and at the same time the soundness 
of its particular resolutions.... A Bishop, 
if translations were at an end, would bave 
nothing to hope for from courtliness or 
faction, he would gain nothing by basely 
voting for government—nothing by ambi- 
tiously and unfairly molesting them.”— 
(Principles of Church Reform, p. 65.) 


We return to the Rev. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s work, where he remarks on the 
universality and apostolical antiquity 
of Liturgies, to which such irrefrag- 
able testimony is borne in the ancient 
work by Prosper of Aquitaine,* enti- 
tled, ‘The Calling of the Gentiles.” 
Commenting upon the exhortation of 
St. Paul to Timothy, that first of all 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks, should be made, 
or perhaps prepared zrotetoOa, for all 
men, the writer says, 


« This Jaw and rule of prayer has been 
so religiously and unanimously observed 
by all Christian priests and people, that 
there is no part or quarter of the world 
where there are not forms of prayer suit- 
ed agreeable to this pattern.” p. 203. 


And Bishop Bull bears testimony in 
the most decided terms to the above 
being the right interpretation of the 





* Prosper of Aquitaine, styled by the 
Romanists St. Prosper, flourished about 
the middle of the fifth century. 
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Apostle’s meaning, and that it was 
so understood by the primitive church. 


“6 Hence, in all the Churches of Christ 
over the world, however distinct from 
each other, we find set forms of prayer 
suited and conformed to this direction of 
the Apostle.” (Bull’s Sermons, vol. II). 

The disadvantages of extemporane- 
ous prayer are most convincingly set 
forth ; the party cannot be aware what 
the speaker is about to say; many doc- 
trines and sentiments may be expressed 
to which the hearer will hesitate to 
say Amen with truth. None of these 
objections can in any degree apply to 
the Liturgy of the Established Church. 

“ The officiating minister, having to 
read a service previously composed, is un- 
der no inducement to be ostentatious of 
intellectual ability. His piety is not em- 
barassed by ill-directed mental exertion, 
He can never in the use of long esta- 
blished compositions be suspected in the 
remotest degree of insinuations against 
any member of his auditory. ‘The bene- 
fits of a Liturgy are not less striking in 
reference to the congregation. Assured of 
the excellence, authority, and correctness 
of the prayers and praises they are re- 
quired to unite in offering, they lose no 
time in critical examinations. Their 
thoughts flow naturally and undistractedly 
in a channel to which they are accustomed, 
and which they know to be safe. They 
feel secure against the obtrusion of what 
is vulgar, presumptuous, affected, or fa- 
miliar. Our public prayers, brought by 
frequent revision to a perfection other- 
wise unattainable, have no abruptness, no 
marks of haste, nothing confused, no- 
thing unintelligible. Their tone of feel- 
ing accords with congregational worship. 
They avoid all needless interference with 
points of doubtful disputation. Composed 
long before these questions had arisen 
which now agitate the church, they can- 
not be interpreted to the exclusive en- 
couragement of any favourite sect or 
party. Disagreement with such doc- 
trines as are expressed in our formularies 
would argue disagreement with the illus- 
trious composers of them in the earliest 
and purest ages of Christianity.” 

A very proper exhortation follows 
to the study of the Liturgy, of the 
reasons and objects of the prayers it 
contains, so that the reader may fix 
the attention of his congregation by 
his earnestness, while they by audible 
responses shew ‘“‘ that they pray with 
the spirit and the understanding also.” 

The next pamphlet (Lord Henley’s) 
proposes sweeping alterations in the 
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investment and distribution of Church 
property ; the principal feature is, that 
the Church revenues, as the present 
persons who enjoy them shall drop off 
by decease or voluntary resignation, 
shall be vested in a corporation to be 
called the Commissioners for the Ma- 
nagement of Ecclesiastical property ; 
this commission is to be composed of 
a mixed body of Church Dignitaries 
and great Officers of State. By the 
7th article of his prospectus, his Lord- 
ship would exclude the Bishops from 
sitting in Parliament. We have al- 
ready quoted an ecclesiastical Reformer 
to shew the inexpediency of such a 
provision. It would, indeed, be the 
final blow to Church and State alliance. 
No longer would the voice of Chris- 
tian Bishops be heard as moderators 
in the Council of the State. By such 
a measure the monarchy would crum- 
ble away and merge in Republicanism ; 
a form of government repugnant to 
the habitual sentiments of English- 
men, unfavourable to the courtesies 
and kindnesses of highly polished and 
christianized society, and only calcu- 
lated for small or infant states. We 
ever find that when republics advance in 
riches and civilization, they insensibly 
tend towards aristocratical and mo- 
narchical forms, however their old de- 
signatious may remain, for certainly 
** things exist before their names.” 

H. S.’s plan to commute the tithes 
is, that they should be assessed by a 
competent Commission, their yearly 
produce paid into provincial courts, 
and in cases in which they belong to 
a college or ecclesiastical body, the 
money awarded should be invested in 
the 3 per Cent. Consol. Bank Annui- 
ties, they to receive the interest until 
a proper investment can be made of 
the principal in land. 

Lay impropriators to receive the an- 
hual amount awarded absolutely from 
the Provincial Court. If their inte- 
rest therein be doubtful, the money to 
be invested as above, until the just 
claimants be decided on. 

All these schemes look fairly enough 
upon paper. God grant that they may 
work as smoothly. Our opinion is, 
that gradual amelioration, not sweep- 
ing changes, should be operated, if we 
would repair and uphold the fabric of 
church and state. Who that has any 
forethought or any experience in his- 
tory, does not tremble for the building 
when it is proposed that so many of 


its ancient pillars should be replaced by 
others of quite a different form, and 
of untried materials ? 

Mr. Joseph Sparrow’s name is not 
unknown to us by his advertisements 
of fine old port and sherry at mode- 
rate rates, by his letters circular on 
church and state matters to the Bi- 
shop of Winchester and the Duke of 
Wellington. by his pamphlet on his ill- 
success as a suitor, &c. &c. printed 
some time since under the singular 
title of, ‘‘ Hotch Potch, or Camberwel- 
liana.”’ He now favours us by a letter 
on Ecclesiastical Reform, which un- 
fortunately was foo long for the Times, 
and too late for the Christian Remem- 
brancer. Mr. Sparrow seems to have 
a taste for polemics, and probably might 
not dislike to be a lay Commissioner 
under one of the plans for reform of 
church polity. He evidently means 
well, and entertains a laudable attach- 
ment for the tenets and liturgy of our 
venerable church. He very properly 
corrects the vulgar error so extensively 
propagated, that the Church is rich as 
a body, and points out what is so often 
by her enemies slurred over in silence, 
that an exceeding large proportion of 
the tithes superstitiously given to ab- 
beys by the patrons of rectories, were 
conferred at the suppression on lay- 
men subservient to the views of the 
crown. That the representatives of these 
lay impropriators still retain them, 
either without deduction, or with a 
very small payment by way of pension 
to the vicarial ministers who serve the 
churches. Certainly the stipends of 
very many of the parochial clergy are 
miserably too low. Yet how exem- 
plarily and nobly have they submitted 
with content to their condition, con- 
soled doubtless by a trust in Provi- 
dence, and by the consideration of the 
high and eternal objects of their mi- 
nistry. This state of things may be 
bettered. In the mean time, reve- 
rencing what is good, tried, and ap- 
proved, let us be cautious of adopting 
rash experiments. 

Charitable towards Christians out 
of the pale of our communion, yet 
firm in the faith ‘‘ delivered to us by the 
saints,’’ and in the forms hallowed by 
ancient usage and by their own internal 
excellence, let us advance, each in his 
individual station, the interests of true 
and vital piety, and shew 

Religion was intended 
For something else than to be mended. 
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Memoirs of Doctor Burney, arranged 
from his own Manuscripts, &c. By 
his Daughter, Madame D’Arblay. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

IT was with sincere pleasure that 
we received our copy of the Memoirs 
of Dr. Burney, of which the leading 
materials were either left by himself, 
or supplied by his affectionate and 
accomplished daughter, the Evelina 
and Cecilia of a most interesting age ; 
for many years may be expected to 
elapse before we can again bind in 
conviviality such men as those who 
composed the Literary Club of Samuel 
Johnson. Nor was it without consi- 
derable emotion that we read, in the 
preface of Madame D’Arblay, her al- 
lusion to ‘‘ many changes and suc- 
cessive afflictions” that, for a long 
time, deprived her of all power to pay 
the tribute which she owed to her 
honoured father’s remains. ‘‘ Now, 
however, that, most unexpectedly, she 
finds herself sufficiently recovered to 
attempt an acquittal of this debt,” 
we greet in the most friendly spirit 
her long forsaken pen, and peruse 
with respectful attention the record 
she supplies to perpetuate her father’s 
fame and her own. 

Charles Burney was born at Shrews- 
bury on the 12th of April 1726. His 
grandfather was James Macburney, a 
gentleman of considerable patrimony 
at Great Hanwood, a village in Shrop- 
shire. He was late in life appointed 
land steward to the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, and had a house in Privy-gar- 
den, Whitehall. In 1727 he walked 
as Esquire to one of the Knights at the 
Coronation of King George the Second. 

The father of our doctor (his son) 
also James, was brought up at West- 
minster School, under the celebrated 
Dr. Busby. He had the honour and 
happiness to be flogged into diligence 
by that great disciplinarian ; and, 
in addition to his school exercises, 
he had become an admirable dancer, 
performed well on the violin, and was 
a portrait painter of no mean talents. 
He lost the favour of his father by 
marrying a young actress of the Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre, by whom he 
had a large family; though Charles 
was his last son by a second marriage 
with Mrs. Ann Cooper, a Shropshire 
young lady of bright parts and great 
personal beauty—she had even a con- 
siderable fortune for those times. Her 


husband finally settled to portrait- 
painting for a profession, and quitting 
Shrewsbury, established himself in the 
city of Chester, where his agreeable 
qualities procured him the friendly 
countenance of the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley. 

From some cause unexplained, his 
son Charles was left in Shropshire 
when his parents removed to Chester ; 
and not only in infancy, but during 
boyhood, remained under the care of 
an uncultivated and utterly ignorant, 
but worthy and affectionate, old nurse, 
called Dame Ball, in the rustic vil- 
lage of Condover near Shrewsbury. 
From this nurse he went for education 
to the free school at Chester. His 
early talents for music fixed that art 
for his profession; and his earliest 
musical instructor was his eldest half- 
brother, Mr. James Burney, who then, 
and more than half a century after- 
wards, was organist of St. Margaret’s, 
Shrewsbury. He easily outstripped 
that brother, by his unwearied applica- 
tion to all the slavery of conquering un- 
meaning difficulties—an accidental but 
fortunate arrival of such men as the 
celebrated Felton and the first Dr. 
Hayes at Shrewsbury, while they gave 
encouragement to his diligence, led his 


ambition into a right path. He at ° 


least kept up the little Latin he had 
acquired ; practised both on the violin 
and the spinette, transcribed all music 
within his reach, attended puncti- 
liously to his brother’s affairs, and 
found time even to indulge himself 
with occasional angling, for which he 
had a great passion. 

On quitting Shrewsbury, to return 
to his parents at Chester, he carried 
with him an application that was not 
to be broken by fatigue or even rest ; 
and in this state of silent progress in 
his studies, he was introduced to Dr. 
Arne, on the passage of that cele- 
brated musician through the city of 
Chester. The Doctor was so struck 
with young Burney, that he proposed 
to his father to complete his musical 
education, and treat him as his fa- 
vourite pupil, on the usual conditions. 
In the year 1744, at the age of seven- 
teen, the young musician, with his 
father’s consent, set off in raptures, in 
company of Dr. Thomas Arne, for the 
metropolis. 

Dr. Arne was a genius of the most 
brilliant order in his profession, but in 
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life he was a voluptuary, with little 
regard for reputation. Shall we be 
surprised to find that he never sounded 
the depths of science in his particular 
art? He was fertile in melody, and 
brought to the theatre all that the 
theatre then required from music, and 
his popularity satisfied him entirely. 
He had every thing to gratify and de- 
light those whom it was his interest 
to please, and he sought nothing, 
whatever he might suspect to lie, be- 
yond this. Inthe house of the doc- 
tor’s sister, the enchanting Mrs. Cib- 
ber, in Scotland Yard, young Burney 
soon became known to most of those 
who gladden life. He was distin- 
guished by David Garrick, and by 
Thomson the poet. He found out else- 
where for himself, Kit Smart and Dr. 
Armstrong, and his oldest friend in life, 
Miss Molly Carter. He was so amiable 
in his manners, that his acquaintance 
invariably became his friends, and in 
every desirable way contributed to his 
advancement. 

The biographer who writes for more 
than the purposes of the moment, can- 
not fail to discern frequently that pre- 
disposition of causes and effects that 
strikingly leads on distinguished indi- 
viduals to the attainment of all their 
objects. About this time Mr. Burney, 
by what the unthinking call accident, 
was led in the easiest possible manner 
into a connection with every charac- 
ter in fashionable life, whose patron- 
age or friendship he would have 
missed, or slowly attained, without it. 
That singular man, Fulk Greville, the 
modern rival of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, among his accomplishments 
wished to possess a more than com- 
mon knowledge of music, by attach- 
ing to himself some professor of the 
science. But he required, in one with 
whom he was to associate, mind and 
cultivation, as well as finger and ear ; 
and having but a mean opinion in ge- 
neral of the musical tribe, he one day 
gravely asked Kirkman, the great harp- 
sichord maker of the day, whether he 
knew any young musician who was 
fit company for a gentleman? Kirk- 
man, somewhat piqued, replied that, 
“the knew many, one in particular, 
who would equally become a palace 
and an orchestra.”” Greville caught 
at this (to him) phenomenon, and re- 
quested that an interview might be 
contrived between them, in which 
the object under trial and judgment, 
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should be totally ignorant of the or- 
deal, and therefore incapable of pre- 
paration or artifice. From this not 
very liberal essay, the result was so 
favourable to Burney, that Mr. Gre- 
ville actually paid 3001. to Dr. Arne, 
to release his pupil from the articles 
still binding upon him, and secured, 
in his new friend, both the artist 
and the gentleman; one, in fact, 
meriting, and soon possessing, a very 
high place in his esteem. Mr. 
Greville invited him to Wilbury- 
house, and he had the advantage of 
accompanying the man of his time 
most sought after, into scenes of the 
highest patrician indulgence; we say 
advantage, because Burney through 
life never made a shipwreck of his 
principles ; his passions were his vir- 
tues, and led him, even among the lost 
and irreclaimable, safely as to his for- 
tune, and unsullied as to his integrity 
and his habits. 

To add to the pleasures of such a 
patronage, Fulk Greville conceived an 
ardent affection for the most accom- 
plished young lady of that time, Miss 
Fanny Macartney. A wedding took 
place between them, private from mere 
whim, and young Burney had the 
high honour of giving the hand of the 
fair bride to his protector and friend. 
This lady is known to all our readers 
in her wedded state, as the author of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Ode to Indifference,”’ 
a quality which we are not surprised 
to find was never shown as to her 
ceremonial father on the greatest oc- 
currence in her life. Perhaps no ex- 
ample of this kind was requisite to in- 
spire Mr. Burney himself with the 
passion for Miss Esther Sleepe, who 
subsequently became his wife. He 
describes her with every graceful at- 
tribute about her; and the reader must 
be cold indeed who does not warm to 
so fascinating a delineation. But his 
situation was dependent—he was him- 
self a bond-slave, subject almost en- 
tirely to the will of others; and every 
thing like the attainment of the joys 
of home, enriched by this fair excel- 
lence, seemed at a hopeless distance. 
His beloved Esther pressed upon him, 
** patience for the present and forbear- 
ance.”” Mrs. Greville, in the mean 
time, had presented her husband with 
a daughter, destined, under the name 
of Crewe, to be the rival of her mo- 
ther’s beauty and accomplishments. 
Mr, Burney, in addition to his fatherly 
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office as to the mother, had the honour 
of standing godfather to her child ; and 
in his two Fannies completely ab- 
sorbed, Mr. Greville, however quick 
at other times, had no eyes to discern 
what was passing in the bosom of his 
young associate. To add to his dis- 
tress, the family made him acquainted 
with their design of going abroad for 
some time, embracing him of course 
in this arrangement; a circumstance 
which they naturally considered of the 
most welcome nature to one anxious 
to extend his musical science. He was 
so overwhelmed by this intelligence, 
that it drew from him an explicit con- 
fession of the state of his heart, and 
from his friends such remonstrances 
and dissuasives, as a prudent regard 
for his interest alone excited. Witha 
wounded spirit he imparted this con- 
ference to his fair partner. He would 
have sacrificed even their friend- 
ship to his love, but she would not 
listen for a moment to such a deci- 
sion; and their at least temporary se- 
paration seemed inevitable, when he 
requested her picture to be worn in 
absence next his heart, and she sate 
for him to Spencer, one of the first mi- 
niature painters of his time. By the 
aid of this bosom friend, he so regained 
his apparent tranquillity that the Gre- 
villes thought he had recovered his 
senses, and dismissed his idle attach- 
ment. They ventured some light rail- 
lery upon his change, but he testified 
his consistency by an agony so appal- 
ling, that they were glad to change the 
subject. However, in vindication of 
his choice, he silently took from his 
bosom the miniature of his charmer, 
and placed it fearfully, almost awfully, 
upon the table before them. The gay 
couple seized, examined, and admired 
the charming original in the speaking 
intelligence and sweetness of the por- 
trait; and Burney, in a rapture of de- 
light, stood enjoying their emotion. 

At length, with a laugh, Mr. Gre- 
ville exclaimed, ‘‘ But why, Burney, 
why don’t you marry her?” With 
an ingenuous transport, that could not 
escape, and must have charmed .a 
shrewd observer, Burney started for- 
ward, and merely uttered the words 
‘May 1?’ A short pause that en- 
sued was construed by the lover into 
consent, and he hastily quitted his 
patrons to communicate his ‘ free con- 
dition”’ to his destined bride. All no- 
tion of his going abroad was now at 


an end. The Grevilles and their in- 
fant daughter set out a trio, on their 
tour, leaving ‘‘ Benedict”? a happy, 
because a ‘‘married man.” 

From the connexions of his wife, 
Mr. Burney’s first house was in the 
city, where he soon acquired scholars, 
and his prospects daily opened to him 
a most extensive and lucrative prac- 
tice, — when Sir John Turner, the 
Member for Lynn Regis, proposed to 
him the situation of organist in that 
royal borough, and the Mayor and 
Corporation handsomely raised the 
salary from twenty to one hundred 
pounds a year—engaging at the same 
time to secure to him pupils from the 
first families in the town and its 
neighbourhood. Here again fortune 
befriended him, for his health had 
greatly suffered by his town residence 
and ardent application. Leaving Mrs. 
Burney, therefore, for the present, 
whose approaching confinement ren- 
dered her stay, for some time at least, 
indispensible, as soon as his strength 
enabled him to bear the journey, he 
entered upon his new duties, which he 
combined as usual with his literary 
studies. At first it may be supposed 
the young musician felt the mind of 
the neighbourhood somewhat below 
concert pitch; but in a little time his 
reputation opened the doors to him of 
many noble mansions, and the hearts 
of persons of the highest attainments. 

In this his retirement Mr. Burney, 
about the year 1755, received the plan 
issued by Dr. Johnson of his Diction- 
ary of the English Language. The 
great genius of the “‘ Rambler,” and 
the virtues that equalled that genius, 
inspired Mr. Burney with the wish 
to become acquainted with him. On 
this occasion, therefore, with infinite 
modesty, he addressed that great man, 
and tendered his best exertions in pro- 
moting the success of that important 
work. Mr. Burney’s letter bears date 
the 18th of February 1755, and Dr. 
Johnson replied to it on the 8th of 
April. Thus honourably commenced 
an acquaintance of the greatest advan- 
tage to Mr. Burney and his family, for 
to none in after-life did the sage’s heart 
warm more steadily and zealously than 
to the Burneys. 

After a few years passed very suc- 
cessfully in Norfolk, satisfied that the 
great mart of talent was really the 
metropolis, Mr. Burney, his wife, and 
their young family transplanted them- 
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selves to London, and avoiding the 
confinement of the city itself, he fixed 
upon Poland-street, then a beautiful 
and airy situation, and inhabited for 
the most part by persons of distinction. 
But the first and truly happy year of 
their abode was unfortunately the only 
one Mrs. Burney was to enjoy; an 
inflammatory disorder scon hurried 
away from a distracted husband, and 
a young family of six children, the 
beloved wife, mother, friend, coun- 
sellor, and guide of this interesting 
circle. .Of these children James the 
eldest had been sent to sea as a mid- 
shipman, in the ship of Admiral Mor- 
tagu. The second son, Charles, was 
then a mere child. He was subse- 
quently educated at the Charter-house, 
and finally left his name among the 
English trio of Greek scholars, with 
two co-rivals only, Porson and Parr, 
None of his daughters were yet of an 
age to render a companionable solace 
to their afflicted parent. 

The first step necessary was to look 
to the education of his children, and 
under the auspices of Lady Clifford, a 
Roman Catholic, resident in Paris, 
Mr. Burney at length made the ne- 
cessary dispositions for placing them 
with a Madame St. Mart, who was 
accustomed to receive en pension des 
jeunes Anglaises. He could only spare 
two of his daughters at one time, and 
for reasons which appeared convincing 
at the moment, Esther and Susannah 
were the two whom he left with Ma- 
dame St. Mart. 

Greatly benefited himself by the 
libraries and conversations of Paris, 
Mr. Burney returned much lightened 
in spirits, to devote himself in London 
to unwearied tuition and study; nor 
was it till he had remained a widower 
six years that he determined upon 
supplying, as far as that could be 
done, the chasm endured in his do- 
mestic life. He married a widow of 
Lynn, Mrs. Stephen Allen, a lady of 
great merit, well known to his first 
wife. His four daughters, Esther, 
Frances, Susan, and Charlotte, re- 
ceived, with the most respectful ala- 
crity, the step-mother whom their 
father had chosen to repair the ruins 
of domestic comfort in his family. 
The Paris scheme was now abandoned. 
The youngest daughter Charlotte was 
sent to a school in Norfolk. The se- 
cond, Frances, was the only member 
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of the family who never was placed in 
any seminary, and never was under 
any governess or instructor whatever. 

It is not our design to touch upon 
the musical Tours of Dr. Burney. He 
has narrated them himself; nor can 
we enter into the voluminous ‘ His- 
tory of Music,” or the “ Collections as 
to Astronomy ;” his ‘* professional 
practice,”’ or the yet more delightful 
friendships that dignified his town life, 
from the time he began to reside in 
Queen-square, when hecame back from 
France and Italy. Of all these mat- 
ters Madame D’Arblay has given a 
faithful, we are sure, and a most in- 
teresting detail. There is great skill 
in the gallery of portraits which she 
hangs up before us; and they will go 
the round of extracts to which such 
detached members of any structure are 
liable in this age of anecdote. Nor 
can we more than allude to a feature 
of the work, which gives a new air and 
character to the whole; which closely 
combines one of the daughters with 
her father’s importance for the rest of 
his existence ; and sometimes renders 
even Dr. Burney but a secondary ob- 
ject in the polished circles which so- 
licited the honour of their society. 

We refer to the autobiography of 
the amiable authoress. 

We have left ourselves but little 
space for isolated extracts, but we 
must gratify our readers with one let- 
ter from Mr. Burke, whom Dr. Bur- 
ney supposed he might have offended 
by an independent vote. We under- 
stand Mr. Burke himself canvassed on 
this occasion. It was a Westminster 
election. 

“ To Dr. Burney. 

«“ My dear Sir—I give you my sincere 
thanks for your desire to satisfy my mind 
relative to your conduct in this exigency. 
I am well acquainted with your principles 
and sentiments, and know that everything 
good is to be expected from both. God 
forbid that wale men, situated as you 
are, should be made sacrifices to the mi- 
nuter part of politics, when we are far 
from able to assure ourselves that the 
higher parts can be made to answer the 
good ends we have in view. You have 
little or no obligations to me,* but if you 





* The presentation of the organ of 
Chelsea College, a noble suite of ,apart- 
ments, and a liberal salary, was literally 
all that this illustrious man ever had the 
power to acquire for his accomplished 
friend. 
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had as many as I really wish it were in 
power, as it is certainly my desire, to lay 
upon you, I hope you do not think me 
capable of conferring them in order to 
subject your mind or your affairs to a 
painful and mischievous servitude. 1 
know that your sentiments will always 
outrun the demands of your friends; and 
that you want rather to be restrained in 
the excess of what is right, than to be 
stimulated to a languid and insufficient 
exertion. Epmunp Burke.” 


We are now arrived at the point at 
which we necessarily, not willingly, 
must state the objections we have to 
make to the work before us. That 
which is the chief, and indeed hardly 
allows us to think of any other, is the 
very uncommon sfyle in which Madame 
D’Arblay alone, for Miss Burney never 
did so, has now thought proper to 
write her native language. It cannot 
proceed from the use of the French 
tongue, for that is one of pure conven- 
tion; and good company regulates 
every turn and point of admissible 
phraseology among the nation. It 
somewhat reminds us unluckily of the 
Euphuism invented or perfected in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth by John 
Lilly, Master of Arts, by which every 
thing was rendered so excessively fine, 
that plain sense sometimes bewildered 
its comprehension by endeavouring to 
divine the meaning. This is chiefly 
effected, in the volumes under criti- 
cism, by a studied violation of idiom, 
and a redundance of epithet. We 
know that an adjective cannot stand 
alone in speech; but that is by no 
means the case as to the noun. Ad- 
jectives thus thrown at every substan- 
tive as he appears, are much oftener 
impediments to his progress than de- 
corations to his person ; but let us 
look at one of the most elaborate dis- 
plays of this vice in composition. The 
reader must understand the reference 
to be to a fashionable gaming-house of 
the day : 

«“ An eclat of expectation, hope, ardour, 
and fire, that seemed to cause a mental in- 
flammation of the feelings and faculties of 
the whole assembly in a mass. As the even- 
ing advanced, the busy hum of common- 
place chattery subsided, and a general and 
collected calmness ensued, such as might 
best dispose the gambling associates to a 
wily deliberation, how most coolly to pe- 
netrate into the mystic obscurities that 
brought them together. All, however, 
was not yet involved in the gaping caul- 
dron of chance. Still such cheeks as were 
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not too dragged or haggard to exhibit 
them, were able to give graceful symp- 
toms of self-possession, by the pleasing 
and becoming dimples produced through 
arch, though silent observance.” Vol. i. 
p- 38. 

After reading this painful glance at 
a Hell of not the clearest imagination, 
we willingly thought of her distracted 
Harrel at Vauxhall—his last agonizing 
kiss of his wife—his springing over the 
table, and being out of sight in a mo- 
ment ;—and we heard in horror the 
distant report of the pistol which had 
terminated his career of vice and folly. 

But where little, beyond the com- 
mon, calls for illustration, we have the 
same studied excess of the descriptive. 
Many men have been exhausted by 
labour, and travelled in bad weather ; 
nay, have got cold, and taken to their 
beds with rheumatism ; but their suf- 
ferings were surely never before com- 
memorated in such language. 

“ His solicitude led him to over-work 
and over-hurry his mental powers, at the 
same time that he inflicted a similar ha- 
rass upon his corporeal strength. And 
while thus doubly overwhelmed, he was 
assaulted, during his precipitated return, 
by the rudest fierceness of wintry elemen- 
tal strife; through which, with bad accom- 
modations and innumerable accidents, he 
became a prey to the merciless pangs of ° 
the acutest spasmodic rheumatism, which 
barely suffered him to reach his house, 
ere long and piteously it confined him a 
tortured prisoner to his bed.”—Vol. i. 
p. 228. 


This should have reminded Madame 
D’Arblay of the exquisite portrait of 
Will Marvel, in the 49th Idler of Miss 
Burney’s friend Dr. Johnson, of whom 
the sage says— He has accustomed 
himself to sounding words and hyper- 
bolical images, till he has lost the 
power of true description. When his 
dreadful story is told in proper terms, 
it is only that the way was dirty in 
winter, and that he experienced the 
common vicissitudes of rain and sun- 
shine.” Her exuberance and copious- 
ness are finely touched by the same 
great Critic, when he exposes the ter- 
rific diction in No. 36 of the same 
work. He says, ‘“‘ Every thought is 
diffused through so many diversities. 
of expression, that it is lost like water 
ina mist.” Of the latter fault take 
the following example. It is in her 
first volume. 





“ The social powers of pleasing were 
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now first lighted up by the sparks of con- 
vivial collision, which emanate in kindred 
minds from the electricity of conversa- 
tion.” 

The magnet, however, has equal 
charms with the electric fluid. We 
have “ the magnetising powers of har- 
rowing and winning,’ and a hundred 
other powers are bestowed upon it. 

Her ear too seems to have a fond- 
ness for the uncouth in expression. 

“ His disposition was not of that ¢ffe- 
minatively sensitive cast.’’—* The torpid 
blight of availless misery.”—The impres- 
sive and piety-inspiring painter (the poet 
Thomson).—The piercing eye of pene- 
tration.” 

That which pierces alwayspenetrates. 

The least of her faults is the fre- 
quent conversion of neutral verbs into 
verbs active, against the practice of 
our great writers. 

But we have not yet quite finished 
with the subject of this modern Eu- 
phuism, and shall leave it, after ear- 
nestly putting a single question. Sup- 
pose that any professor of Euphuism 
should take it into his head to improve 
the diction of “‘ Rasselas” in this way, 
what would be thought of the initial 
paragraph so infested? Every reader 
would exclaim indignantly in the lan- 
guage of Milton, attributed by him to 
a far greater, 


“ Remove the swelling epithets, thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheek,” 
and give us the majestic and yet easy 
language of Johnson. We copy the 
paragraph to save reference; the reader 
himself may insert the epithets so la- 
mentably wanting. 

* Ye who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, and pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope; who expect 
that age will perform the promises of 
youth, and that the deficiencies of the 
present day will be supplied by the mor- 
row; attend to the history of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia.” 


Under the heads of the several 
nouns, the Gradus of Euphuism will 
easily supply him with the requisite 
adjectives, with the old quaint rule 
ad lectorem. 

«In omnibus utere delectu ; assume 
que maximé ad rem faciunt Epitheta et 
Synonyma.”— 


There are a few blunders which a 
corrector of the press should be too 
learned to pass. We find a data for 
datum, And Dr. Burney’s motto, from 
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Dante’s Purgatorio, is itself in purga- 
tory, till it shall be made to convey 
something like Italian meaning. It is 
thus exhibited by the printer : 
*¢ Jl canterono allor si dolcemente, 
Che la doloerra ancor destra mi suona.” 
Vol. i. p. 225. 
Dante supplied toward this what 
follows ; 
“ Comincio egli allor si doleemente 
Che la dolcizza ancor dentro mi suona.” 
Il Purgatorio, c. 2, v. 113-4, 


—-@— 
The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral of Hereford. By John Brit- 
ton, F.S.A. 4to. pp. 74. 


THE structure which forms the 
subject of illustration in the present 
volume of Mr. Britton’s national work 
on ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities,” is less 
indebted to the pencil and the graver 
than many others of our splendid ca- 
thedral churches ; and as this neglect 
is not owing to any deficiency in re- 
gard to beauty or interest, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Britton’s publication 
will on this account receive that pa- 
tronage which the subject demands, 
and that the author will have reason, 
at least in this instance, to change his 
just tone of regret and disappointment 
at the want of public encouragement 
he has experienced; and though age 
may have somewhat crept upon him, 
and Time may have given him some 
** cuts and scratches with his scythe,” 
we may still be allowed to hope, that, 
cheered with a better prospect of suc- 
cess than he has hitherto secured, the 
worthy author will, ere he comes to 
‘a final settlement” with the enemy, 
have sufficient vigour to finish his 
series of ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities,” 
with satisfaction to his readers and 
credit to himself. ~ 

Hereford Cathedral is a building 
in which we should be inclined to 
look for specimens of genuine Saxon 
architecture. Whether any such exist 
or not, is, and perhaps will remain, a 
matter of controversy; and in this 
place we have no opportunity to enter 
upon a field of discussion so wide and 
so fruitful. The subject, however, is 
one highly deserving of inquiry, and 
full of interest to the architectural an- 
tiquary, who in this cathedral will 
find an ample material for such an 
investigation. 

It appears by unquestionable histo- 
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tical evidence, that a church on the 
site of the present was built by Bishop 
Athelstan in 1012, which structure 
was shortly afterwards destroyed by 
fire, in an incursion of the Welch; but 
that the building was only damaged 
by the invaders, is evinced by the fact 
that Athelstan was buried in 1055 in 
the church which he had built, and 
which, therefore, could not have been 
utterly destroyed. The Norman bi- 
shop Lozing, who came in at the Con- 
quest, and held the see for a period no 
longer than sixteen years, has the 
credit of erecting the present struc- 
ture, which we should think is highly 
improbable. The question has not 
been suffered to remain unnoticed ; 
and a well-informed member of the 
Church, Mr. Garbett, contends, that a 
considerable portion of Athelstan’s 
church still exists. We have no hesi- 
tation in adding our support to this 
conclusion ; and we should think that 
it would not be difficult, for one well 
acquainted with our ancient architec- 
ture, to determine from actual inspec- 
tion the present extent of the Saxon 
remains and the Norman additions. 

The cathedral now under review is 
one of those which have suffered most 
from the hand of Wyatt, and we read 
with pleasure the severe but just re- 
marks of Mr. Britton upon his devas- 
tations. Not content with rebuilding 
the part which had fallen, the Innova- 
tor took upon himself to alter the ar- 
chitecture which remained perfect, and 
to meet his views of ‘‘gothic’’ architec- 
ture. The Normantriforium and clere- 
story were altered into a flimsy imita- 
tion of the pointed style. This un- 
sightly part of the structure is not 
represented in the engravings which 
illustrate the present work, but instead 
of these fantastic and uncalled-for al- 
terations, Mr. Britton gives a view 
of the nave in its original state, and 
with the true feeling of an antiquary 
adds, 

“ T could no more reconcile myself to 
have a drawing and engraving made of 
any part of such a building (I will not 
miscall it architecture), than I could re- 
engrave any of Batty Langley's ‘ gothic,’ 
or the ‘bricklayers’ gothic’ of the present 
day, which Church Commissioners un- 
fortunately and heedlessly encourage.” 
p- 40. 

The engravings, sixteen in number, 
represent the detail and genuine effect 
of the structure ; and at the same time 
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that we applaud the ingenuity with 
which the abominations of Wyatt have 
been kept out of sight, we are pleased 
with the taste displayed in the selec- 
tion of some very curious and singu- 
larly beautiful pieces of architecture. 
The Lady Chapel, one of the earliest 
examples of the pointed style, is well 
and ably illustrated. We join with 
our author in his wish for the restora- 
tion of this structure to its pristine 
appearance; and reflecting upon what 
has been effected at another ‘ Lady 
Chapel,” we hope this desirable ob- 
ject will soon be accomplished. 

A view of a portion of a kind of se- 
condary transept displays a variety of 
Norman architecture almost unique ; 
the acutely-pointed arch is joined with 
the Norman column, the latter being 
elongated into a slender shaft, yet re- 
taining on its octagonal capital the 
divided ovolo which characterizes the 
Norman detail. The whole forms a 
combination of great beauty and ele- 
gance. 

There is a singular style of archi- 
tecture prevalent in parts of this 
church, which is distinguished by the 
lines of the arch being nearly straight, 
the arch showing in its elevation two 
sides of a triangle. Although this form 
is not peculiar to Hereford Cathedral, 


it is met with in that building to a’ 


greater extent than perhaps in any 

other. The examples here given ap- 

pear from the mouldings to be very 
early. 

In taking our leave, for the present, 
of Mr. Britton, we feel satisfaction in 
adding, that, in regard to interest, this 
volume is equal to any of the others 
published by the auther, and in point 
of execution the engravings are marked 
with the same accuracy and elegance 
which distinguishes their precursors. 

—_@— 

The Pitney Pavement, discovered by Sa- 
muel Hasell, Esq. of Litileton, A.D. 
1828, and illustrated from his notes, 
by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
pp. 20. 


THERE are few persons who, jour- 
neying on the high road from Lang- 
port to Glastonbury, would imagine 
that the agricultural district through 
which they were passing was once 
thickly studded with habitations. 
When the green expanse of King’s 
Sedgmoor is pointed out, the“ bloody 
deom’”’ of the rash Monmouth would 
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rush to their remembrance; but their 
surprise would be great, when told 
that here, under the sway of the im- 
perial eagle of Rome, ‘‘ a large town 
with its numerous residences” rose in 
all the splendour which the luxury of 
that mighty empire could devise, and 
that too on ground now occupied by 
the arable field and the orchard.— 
Little does the ploughman dream that 
the ground over which he drives his 
team was once the site of a town as 
extensive, or perhaps greater, than 
Somerton or Glastonbury ; and even if 
his attention is occasionally arrested 
by a fragment of-a- wall, or an acci- 
dental urn grazing against his plough- 
share, he passes on, ignorant of the 
origin of these relics; for no tradi- 
tion informs him of their former his- 
tory, and no ruins point out to his 
visual faculties the existence of the 
mansions which now lie inhumed be- 
neath his feet. 

Here, then, will the labours of the 
antiquary, in bringing to light these 
hidden treasures, and asserting their 
value as inestimable documents illus- 
trating the early history of the coun- 
try, be truly appreciated. We learn 
from our histories the fact that the 
Romans once had possession of this 
island, but the extent of civilization 
they introduced, the mode of life of 
the conquering settlers and the con- 
quered natives, the habitations they 
erected, and the degree of refinement 
to which the country arose under the 
imperial sway, can only be accurately 
studied in the researches of the anti- 
quary; and pre-eminent in this line of 
inquiry is the name of Hoare. 

The present pamphlet was originally 
printed for private distribution, but by 
the. kind permission of Sir R. C. 
Hoare the publishers have been al- 
lowed to print for sale an impression 
of one hundred copies, which must 
rather be regarded as a sample of the 
invaluable works of its author, than 
as adding a leaf to the laurel so justly 
earned by the indefatigable investiga- 
tor of Ancient Wiltshire. . 

That an unusually fertile field of 
antiquarian investigation’ remains un- 
explored in the neighbourhood of the 
Pitney Pavement, will appear by the 
statement of the author, that 

“ The remains discovered at and near 
Littleton are not confined to asingle villa, 
but indicate a large settlement and exten- 
sive population.” 
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Numerous villas have been more or 
less explored, and much remains to be 
done at Littleton and other places in 
the neighbourhood; but the principal 
object is the pavement at Pitney, be- 
ing part of one of the most interesting 
villas that has been discovered in our 
island ; the ruins of which cover about 
anacre and a half of ground. 

Its former splendour is evinced by 
the mosaics. In the principal apart- 
ments are four pavements of great 
beauty, which, in common with the 
numerous specimens of this mode of 
decoration discovered in various parts 
of our island, prove that this expen- 
sive system of embellishment had been 
introduced in its best style intoBritain ; 
here it is remarkable, as showing the 
extent to which Roman grandeur had 
been spread, for we see it is not con- 
fined to cities, but extends even to a 
countryhouse in an obscure town. 

In the principal pavement are nine 
figures in good preservation, besides 
four well-drawn busts. Another room, 
divided into square compartments, 
shows mosaic paintings in compart- 
ments alternating with the Grecian 
feet. 

A third room has the figure of a 
young man in the act of striking ata 
serpent, which is darting furiously at 
him. 

These are the principal mosaics 
which are ornamented with figures, 
and they are illustrated by twelve en- 
gravings of the subjects represented. 
The following is Sir Richard’s inter- 
pretation : 


*¢ When I saw the two first figures that 
were discovered, I thought that the pave- 
ment would relate to Heathen mythology, 
and that these figures personated Bac- 
chus, seated as usual, and Neptune with 
his trident; but when, on a more minute 
examination of the entire pavement, I 
observed various instruments in the hands 
of the figures, I was obliged to alter my 
opinion, and transfer the Heathen mytho- 
logy to English costume, though it will 
be seen that the two are intermingled 
with each other; which may be tradi- 
tionally accounted for by the long-conti- 
nued residence of the Romans amongst 
the Britons. I consider, therefore, that 
this fine villa belonged to the Prases Loci, 
or lord of the manor, who had his vassals 
settled around him employed in certain 
manufactures, such as mining, coining, 
&e. The same subject is carried on in 
the next apartment, where we see three 
boys dancing in a state of cxultation, as if 
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rejoicing in the prosperity of the works ; 
and in another room there is a young man 
endeavouring to destroy the serpent, or 
bydra. On an impartial view of these 
pavements, we shall immediately perceive 
that they all relate to the “ Prosperity of 
the Mines.” 

The value of the discoveries at Pit- 
ney is greatly enhanced by their im- 
portance as an historical evidence that 
the Britons adopted the arts of the 
Romans to a very high degree. 

“ The pavement at Pitney may be 
deemed unique, as pourtraying a mixture 
of British and Roman costume; so that 
we may safely conclude them to be the 
work of the Romanised Britons, probably 
towards the latter period of the residence 
of the Romans in our island, the coins 
being mostly of the Lower Empire.” 
—p. 19. 


In this instance, we see that the 
Britons had so far adopted the Roman 
customs as to be enabled to build a 
villa on the plan of the houses of their 
instructors, and to enrich the same 
with decorations vieing with the most 
splendid of the undoubted works of 
the Romans. It would be an interest- 
ing investigation to trace the remains 
of buildings erected by the Britons 
after the Romans finally quitted the 
island. The period which elapsed be- 
tween that event and the domination 
of the Saxons, and indeed to a much 
later period, is a blank in the antiqua- 
rian history of the country. Let us 
hope that it will be one day supplied 
by researches similar to the present, 
and that we shall see a complete his- 
tory of the architecture, manners, and 
customs of this country, from the 
earlier period, without a single hiatus. 

In conclusion, we join with the au- 
thor in paying the merited tribute of 
praise to Mr. Hasell for the care he 
has taken in the preservation of these 
curious remains;’and we trust that the 
publication of this pamphlet will be 
the means of awakening in the people 
of Somerset a zeal for, exploring the 
relics of olden time in this neighbour- 
hood, and that the apathy which the 
author complains of in his concluding 
sentence will no more prevail. 

—_@— 
Memorial presented ,by the Inhabitants 
of Mauritius, and Brief Narrative of 

Events in June and July 1832. 

IF colonies are the pride of nations, 
they are equally objects of great one- 
ration to the parent states ; they poli- 


tically partake of the moral character 
of children in all its variety, with simi- 
lar results, though on a larger scale. 
Obtained by conquest, they have the 
relation ordinarily ascribed to step- 
children, and are always more inclined 
to the prior relation. Indeed, where 
language, character, and interest have 
been long impressed, it is next to im- 
possible that it should be otherwise. 
Such is the case with that lovely Isle 
of France, in which the old State so 
much delighted, and which delighted 
Europe under numerous _blandish- 
ments, aided by the ‘“‘ Chaumiere In- 
dienne’”’ of J. H. Bernardin de S. 
Pierre. 

All the world remembers the follies 
of revolutionized France towards her 
colonies, and the satisfaction with 
which the acquisition of this pre-emi- 
nent portion was hailed by England. 
The new connection, however, was 
early marked by disunion, which 
many distractions, both foreign and 
domestic, have obscured from British 
observation. That disunion seems 
unhappily to have extended rather 
than been closed by intercourse; and, 
whether or not it be that the pre- 
sumed regenerated France offers new 
charms to its favoured Isle, it is quite 
certain that disunion is now wider 


than ever. Evidence of this is found . 


in the present Memorial. 

Its preamble uselessly attracts us to 
an antiquarian topic, but we must 
dismiss it by remarking, that we ima- 
gine that the name of Mauritius was 
not originated by ‘‘ the Dutch,’”’ but 
by the Portuguese discoverers, as it is 
preserved by the French ‘‘ Maurice,” 
from a “‘ dark people,” such as the 
Portuguese denominated ‘‘ Os Mou- 
ros,” the Moors, or the more appro- 
priate Latin, Mauri. 

The Memorial commences by an- 
nouncing the admirable French colo- 
nization of gentlemen in 1715—the 
‘* parental solicitude’’ of the mother 
country—the completion of its bene- 
ficence by the Kings Louis XV. and 
XVI.— its consequent opulence and 
felicity — the abolition of the slave 
trade by the colonists themselves, and 
the respect obtained from the republi- 
can philanthropists of France in with- 
drawing the decree for immediate and 
general emancipation. Even Napo- 
leon favoured them, while he invaded 
their rights, assigned to them a dicta- 
tor, and formed a military station of 
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this Eastern Gibraltar. From his 
wars, however, distress and oppres- 
sion followed, till, after a long fidelity 
(notwithstanding British proclama- 
tions of relief, &c. privately circulated) 
the colony was induced to capitulate 
to a large military and naval force, and 
thus, on the 3d Dec. 1810, became a 
dependency of Great Britain. 

Mr. R. T. Farquhar took posses- 
sion as Governor, and promised to pre- 
serve inviolate the convention. 


“« Nevertheless,” says the Memorial, 
“the system adopted by the government 
was in direct contradiction to those public 
asseverations. The colony soon groaned 
under the weight of an overpaid admi- 
nistration, which worked piecemeal the 
destruction of its laws and institutions. 
To pay the enormous expense, even the 
war taxes were augmented, and all the pub- 
lic burthens increased almost beyond suf- 
ferance; at the same time, injustice went 
so faras to exclude from every office those 
very inhabitants by whom they are paid; 
and that precisely on the ground of their 
being colonists; ” whereas, “in former 
times the colonists had been preferred to 
their European fellow-citizens by virtue 
of a Royal Ordinance,” &c.—p. 10. 

Again : 

“ A few only are permitted to act as 
inferior clerks, to perform the duties of 
raw uneducated English boys, sent from 
home to hold employments which they 
are notoriously too ignorant to fill,” &c. 


The church, the law, municipal 
power, are said to have shared the 
same fate—monopolies in trades—li- 
censes for almost every purpose—co- 
lonial schools neglected—“ all the bit- 
terness of despotism!’ ‘‘ Laws are 
drawn up in England by persons 
utterly unacquainted with the coun- 
try,” and which “ alternately pro- 
voke anger and mirth.” ‘A ‘ Pro- 
tector’ of them discovered, only after 
landing in Mauritius, that he had for- 
gotten to learn French.””—p. 15. 

We have rather abridged theseextracts 
because the Memorial istoo verbose and 
vituperative; not an object but, ac- 
cording to it, evinces mis-government. 
At p. 17 we have some hopes of satis- 
faction from the good reception of an 
agent by the Secretary of State, and 
consequent ameliorations, from which 
“‘the dawn of a better day seemed at 
last breaking upon the Mauritius ; ” 
but its brightness seems to have been 
of short duration. The colonists, it 
would seem, “ of their own accord, 
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proposed a scheme of general eman- 
cipation, by which all rights and inte- 
rests were reconciled;” but ‘“ the 
Order in Council of the 2d of last 
November produced a universal con- 
sternation throughout the island.’ 
We will not quote the extreme case 
stated, p. 19. Then “ all the judicial 
situations being filled to the common 
satisfaction both of the government 
and people,” the Procureur-General 
was dismissed to make room for ‘Mr, 
John Jeremie, of Guernsey.” Mr. 
Cooper is also appointed to two offi- 
ces incompatible with each other ; but 
Mr. Jeremie is the gravamen !—from a 
pamphlet he had published, and some 
information from St. Lucia, where he 
had possessed office, and from his 
being called and considered by the 
blacks ‘‘ the Great Liberator.” 

Our business is not with the politi- 
cal part of this subject, but to state 
how the island has been treated ac- 
cording to this pamphlet. The com- 
plaints on the unions of office require 
explanation. 

We have considered it our duty to pre- 
serve a brief view of these transactions, 
so far as they have been thus brought 
before us; the details of course be- 
coming matter of history, and the cur- 
rent circumstances of the highest im- 
portance at the present moment of 
conflicting interests. There will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazines 
of the period embraced in this Memo- 
rial, notices of the events of this fine 
Colony. The present review is a ne- 
cessary adjunct. We wish the Memo- 
rial had been free from some defects, 
but heartily hope that it may produce 
felicity to both government and colony. 


—- &— 


The Comet. Scientific Notices of Comets 
in general, and in particular of the 
Comet of 1832, whose Revolution is 
of Six Years’ and Three Quarters 
Duration, by M. Arago, Astronomer 
of the Board of Longitude and of 
the Royal Observatory at Paris, &c. 
&c. &c. Translated from the French, 
by Colonel Charles Gold, C. B. late 
of the Royal Artillery. 


HOW much stronger is our con- 
sciousness of any extraordinary im- 
pending danger than of the tenure 
from day to day, revocable in an in- 
stant, by which our lives are held. 
Thus the cholera, or the comet, will 
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alarm those who have never given a 
thought to the thousand accidents and 
diseases incident to human existence. 
To tranquillize the fears of his timid 
readers, M. Arago discusses the pro- 
babilities that a comet should come in 
contact with the earth. They travel, 
he observes, “‘ in paths of extremely 
elongated ellipses, and they move in 
all imaginable directions. In return- 
ing from their points of Aphelion*, 
they constantly traverse our system, 
they penetrate within the interior of 
the planetary orbits, often they even 
pass between Mercury and the Sun. 
It is not then impossible that a comet may 
come in contact with the earth.”” Hav- 
ing thus, to theterror of the nervous, ac- 
knowledged the possibility of such a 
collision, he hastens to state how ex- 
tremely small is the probability. 


** This will appear evident at the first 
glance, if we compare the immense 
space in which our globe and the co- 
mets move with the small capacities 
of those bodies. Mathematical caleu- 
lations go yet much further; as soon as 
a determinate hypothesis is formed of 
comparative diameters of the earth and 
@ comet, a numerical estimate affords 
the probability of the question. Let 
us suppose a comet, of which we only 
know that at its perhelion it is nearer 
the sun than we are, and that its dia- 
meter is one-fourth of that of the 
earth. The calculation of probabilities 
shews, that of 281,000,0U0. of chances 
there exists but one which can produce a 
collision between the two bodies; the 
danger therefore of death to each indi- 
vidual resulting from the appearance 
of an unknown comet, would be exactly 
equal to the risk he would run if in an 
urn there was only one single white ball 
of a total number of 281,000,000 balls, 
and that his condemnation to death would 
be the. inevitable consequence of the 
white ball being produced at the first 
drawing. Every man who is willing to 
make use of his reason, however he may 
be attached to ‘life, will laugh at so small 
a danger.”—p. 63. 

That an over security on this sub- 
ject may not however be indulged, it 
must be observed that the chance of 
collision will exist to all eternity, and 
that no numerical aggregate whatever 
can bear any comparison with infinite 
time. Through infinite time, therefore, 
the existing chance will surely have 
the greatest preponderance. 





* Aphelion, the most distant point of 
the ellipse in which the comet moves 
from the sun; Perhelion the nearest. 





The following important assertion 
is made under the chapter which in- 
quires whether comets have ever fallen 
into the sun, or into any of the stars? 
The comet of 1680 having passed 
nearer the solar surface at that period 
than on its preceding apparitions, the 
decrease in the dimensions of the orbit 
will continue on each succeeding re- 
tura to its point of perhelion. The 
comet of the year 1680 will then termi- 
nate its career by falling upon the sun. 
Our ignorance of the density of the 
sun’satmosphere, or of that of theabove 
comet, render it impossible for us to 
calculate when an event will happen of 
which the annals of astronomy afford 
no reason to suppose that there has 
been any paralicl since the origin of 
historical record. 

Nothing proves that the planets 
have anciently beloriged to the sun, as 
Buffon has affirmed, and that they 
were separated from it by a shock 
common to all, and acting upon them 
at the present day ; consequently it is 
a mere gratuitous assumption to sup- 
pose that a comet had any share in 
forming our planetary system, and 
that, in the beginning of things, a star 
of that species had fallen upon the sun. 
Accident becomes design when over- 


ruled by Providence, yet the idea of, 


the heavenly bodies setting out on 
their eternal course at the command of 
their Creator is most agreeable to hu- 
man perception and to probability. 
‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work,”’ says the Psalmist. The 
Mosaic account records a gradual and 
deliberate organization: ‘‘ And God 
made two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light. to rule the night; he made the 
stars also.” Gen. chap. i. 

The Heathen has adopted or con- 
ceived the same relation : 


« Cim, que pressa diu massa latuére sub 
illa, 
Sidera cceperunt toto effervescere ceelo, 


-Neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba 


Astra tenent cceleste solum.” 


The fixed stars are suns, about 
which, in all probability, planets and 
comets circulate. There are, in the 
celestial regions, stars exhausted of 
their fire, and quite obscure. New- 
ton thought that by the falling of co- 
mets upon stars of this description 
they would recover their ancient splen- 
dour. The more likely solution seems 
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to be, that they are rendered luminous 
by certain electric states. 

“ Such is the case of two pieces of 
charcoal placed in a vacuum, one touch- 
ing a wire proceeding from either pole of 
a pretty strong Voltaic pile, whilst the 
other is in communication with the oppo- 
site side of the said pile: for, as soon as 
the surfaces of the charcoal are very near, 
they assume a resplendence far surpassing 
all known terrestrial fires, and to such a 
point as to designate the light so ema- 
nating by the name of solar light.” p. 72. 


From the extraordinary length of 
the tails of comets, (instances are given 
of 123,000,000 of miles,) it may hap- 
pen that the earth may occasionally 
attract to itself the matter of which 
they are composed; but there is no 
reason to imagine that volcanic fires, 
storms, floods, droughts, or pestilence, 
are occasioned by their influence. The 
imaginings of sensible men have fre- 
quently (for who is wise at all times ?) 
a dash of the ridiculous ; cometary in- 
fluence, according to one author in 
1668, indisposed all the cats in West- 
phalia ; in 1746 caused an earthquake 
in Peru; another shot forth an aérolite, 
which entering a tower in Scotland, 
broke the works of aclock. The pas- 
sage of the earth through a comet’s 
tail, happens several times in a cen- 
tury; but such is the rarity of their 
nebule, that we pass through them 
imperceptibly. Dry fogs, which some 
have supposed to be occasioned by 
these meteors, disappear at a distance 
from the land. Of this, the-fog called 
harmattan, is a most remarkable in- 
stance. The harmattan is a wind 
blowing principally during December, 
January, and February, from Africa 
towards the Atlantic ocean. Its du- 
ration is two, three, five, or six days. 

“ A particular sort of fog, and thick 
enough to exclude at noon all but a few 
red rays of the sun, rises always when 
the Harmattan setsin. The particles of 
which the fog is composed, deposit them- 
selves on the grass, and on the skins of 
negroes, to a degree which makes them 
all appear white. The nature of the 
particles is not known, only that the wind 
carries them on the ocean but a_ short 
distance from the coast. At one league 
at sea for example, the fog is considerably 
abated, and at three there is scarcely any 
trace of it, although the Harmattan still 
blows with all its foree. The extreme 
dryness of the Harmattan is one of its 
characteristics ; if this continues for some 
time, the branches of the orange and le- 

Gent. Mac, February, 1833. 
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mon trees wither and die. The binding 
of books (not {excepting suchas are well 
fastened in trunks, and covered with linen, ) 
becomes warped. “If the Harmattan 
blows consecutively during four or five 
days, the skin peels from the hands and 
face. To prevent this effect, the Fan- 
tees rub themselves all over with grease.” 
P. 91. 


We shall merely cursorily notice a 
few more interesting points of which 
this attractive little volume treats. 
The subject of Chap. IV. is, ‘‘ Was the 
deluge occasioned bya comet?” De- 
cided against Whiston in the nega- 
tive. Chap. V. “ Has Siberia ever ex- 
perienced a sudden change of climate 
by a comet?” also negatived. In dis- 
cussing this last mentioned query, some 
facts worthy of note are detailed. 

The carcases of the elephant and rhi- 
noceros have both been found buried 
in the ice of the polar regions ; is not 
this a proof that the earth has been 
thrown off its ancient axis by the col- 
lision of a comet? No; for both these 
animals had, contrary to the elephant 
of the east, very thick coats of wool 
adapted to resist the rigour of the Si- 
berian winter. Elephants therefore 
had migrated, we should think, by 
degrees, from the torrid zone to the 
high latitudes of Asia. Mr. Hum- 
boldt, in his last voyage, ascertained 
the important fact that the royal tiger 
of the East Indies now lives in a very 
high latitude in Asia; in summer for 
example, it makes excursions as far as 
the western declivity of Altai, near 
Barnoul, where several were killed of 
enormous size. See p. 109. 

Planetary astronomy has been en- 
riched with four additional planets, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. They 
are only visible with the glass, and 
therefore called telescopic. They are 
very small; diameter of Ceres 201 
miles, of Pallas only 33. Their at- 
mospheres are quite cometary, that of 
Ceres 828 miles in height, of Pallas 
576. They appear originally to have 
had a unity of parts, and to have 
passed through the same points of 
space. Doubtless, say the theorists, 
a comet has struck a planet, and split 
it in pieces ; the cometary nebula being 
indestructible, has furnished these 
fragments with immense atmospheres. 
But how then happens it that in this 
partition Vesta went without her 
share? Up to the present moment she 
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has exhibited no traces of an atmos- 
phere ! 

The matter of this little book we 
have shewn to be of the most attractive 
kind; and Colonel Gold’s translation 
is neat and free from Gallicisms. If 
he adopts a French term, it is to sup- 
ply us with one which we ourselves 
want; thus a milliard means a thou- 
sand millions. He justly remarks, that 
the present scientific and ingenious 
essay, and all others that elevate and 
fix our minds upon the sublime works 
ofthe creation, must excite in us hum- 
ble gratitude for the unceasing pro- 
tection of the omnipresent and omni- 
scient Creator and Ruler of his bound- 
less universe. One hundred millions 
of suns, each, on a rational and mode- 
rate supposition, the centre of at least 
ten planets, are a million millions of 
worlds! and those (only a small por- 
tion of the heavens) are open to the 
view of frail but gifted man, one of 
inconceivable milliards of their inha- 
bitants! The comet of 1832 will re- 
visit us, in its revolution of six years 
and three quarters, in the autumn of 
1839, without any danger to the earth, 
whose orbit it will cross. In 1835 a 
much finer and also a safe comet will 
be visible. ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mun- 
di,” adds the Translator. This quota- 
tion is the only line of his book with 
which we shall find fault; really, like 
one of Sancho’s proverbs, it has little 
connexion with the subject which it is 
destined to adorn, and is better adapt- 
ed for a tomb-stone than a dissertation 
on the celestial spheres. 


—_—4— 

Narrative of the Conversion (by the in- 
strumentality of two Ladies ) of James Cook, 
the Murderer of Mr. Paas, &c. By Mrs. 
LacHLAan.— Severity in reason, as in law, 
is deemed persecution, and its result is 
always in an inverse ratio to what it 
ought to be. We shall, therefore, note 
the character, rather than the principle, 
of this book. It comprises a string of 
sentences from the Holy Scriptures, for 
the purpose of introducing two “ young 
and beautiful” ladies of fortune in Lei- 
cestershire, who, without any idea of his 
mind or its cultivation—any knowledge 
of him but as the most heartless assassin 
within the whole range of modern his- 
tory—conceived the idea of quitting the 
elegancies of Sulby Hall, to associate 
with him in his cell, for the purpose of 
converting him into an angelic being of 
the first order; and which, by means of 


of Cook's Conversion. [ Feb. 
mere texts (accompanied, as appears from 
other sources, by attention to fis personal 
comforts, even to the luxuries of white 
cambric handkerchiefs, wine, and fruit), 
theysupposed they effected. All the news- 
paper accounts of the apprehension, trial, 
and conviction, are given; and then a 
further application of scriptural phraseo- 
logy, in a manner very unlikely to ad- 
vance reverence for the Bible. The whole 
is addressed, in a similar mamner, to the 
Rey. Dr. Holloway, of Kentish Town. 
With a full recollection of peculiar fana- 
tics, from the Fraticelli of the thirteenth, 
to the varieties of the nineteenth century, 
we shall, for the reasons stated, make no 
comparisons. It excites wonder, how- 
ever, how a lady of affluence and educa- 
tion, patronised by her Majesty, the 
Duchess of Kent, Lady Mary Beauclerk, 
&c. should have been induced to make 
such a book, and hold up, almost in an 
enviable point of view, the furtive and 
sanguinary criminal, to whom the only 
point on which leniency of feeling could 
be indulged would be his mental imbeci- 
lity here exhibited, as ‘* Oh, that’s pretty! 
oh, that’s grand!” &e. Mrs. Lachlan is 
not so tender as we are, when she sup- 
poses such as do not agree with her 
friends to be “ fettered by prejudice, and 
darkened by envy!” In the conduct of 
the ladies, both in the prison and Court, 
is much of what Miss Jane Taylor, of 
Ongar, has so admirably illustrated in 
her tale of “« Display.” ‘There is a fact 
concerning Cook, not mentioned here, 
interesting to the student of human na- 
ture; none who knew him would have 
suspected him to be capable of the horrid 
act for which he died, and he is a strik- 
ing example of one crime begetting ano- 
ther, for those to whom is confided the 
prevention of crimes. 





An Indian Tale, and other Poems. By 
BensaMin Goucu. — Some imagination 
and taste, considerable fluency of lan- 
guage and delicacy of touch, are the qua- 
lities of Mr. Gough’s poetry. The In- 
dian Tale, however, is not much to our 
liking, and the author too often reminds 
us of the fatal facility of the octo-sylla- 
bic? We could justify this opinion by 
any page in the story taken at random ; 
but we are determined to hold the “ iron 
mace” lightly where there is so much to 
praise. However bright and beautiful are 
the flowers, the “tail of the serpent is over 
them all.” We almost invariably stumble 
upon feebleness and defect in every poem, 
however short; and we are the more pro- 
voked at this, because a little more atten- 
tion to polish would have prevented much 
of the evil of which we complain. 
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FINE 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Feb. 4. This year’s Exhibition is distin- 
guished by several pleasing specimens of 
native art. Some of the productions are 
already familiar to the public, having been 
previously exhibited in the Somerset- 
House collection, orelsewhere. There are, 
however, some new pieces of considerable 
merit, which cannot fail to interest the 
lovers of British art. 

The picture which, as a work of the 
very highest science, deserves the earliest 
place in a notice of this gallery, is Mr. 
Etty’s Flecting Character of Human Plea- 
sure, an allegory from a passage in one of 
Gray’s Odes. It was exhibited at Somer- 
set-House last year, where one of the 
centre places in the Great Room was 
assigned to it, and where it was extremely 
admired for its perfect mastery of drawing 
and colouring : 

“ A Raphael’s fancy animates each line, 
Each image glows with energy divine! ” 
Mr. Vernon is the fortunate purchaser of 
this fine picture. 

Mr. Constable’s Dell Scene, a charming 
woody landscape, painted in all the purity 
by which he acquired his reputation, is a 
striking contrast to his Salisbury Cathedral, 
which too is a powerful and beautiful 
picture, in spite of the pains he has taken 
to spoil it, by indulging his pencil in dis- 
sipation. Mr. Constable should recollect 
that “an old rake is the worst of all 
rakes;” and let him do what he will, he 
is such a powerful draftsman, and such a 
master of perspective, that he cannot con- 
ceal his ability. It will peep out, however 
much he may disfigure it. 

Mr. Collins’s Skittle Ground is a very 
pleasing and amusing picture of rural life, 
in the style of Teniers. The attitudes 
are extremely natural, and the colouring is 
rich and warm. 

Of new pictures there are a great many, 
more perhaps than were ever in one ex- 
hibition at these rooms before. 

A Window in Venice, by Etty, is a very 
fascinating painting. ‘The time chosen is 
during a festa, and three alluring Italian 
beauties are at the window. Their sunny 
countenances, and the sunny climate which 
seems to shine upon them, make this 
small cabinet picture an object of much 
attention. 

The Dangerous Playmate, by the same 
artist, is a still lovelier little picture. A 
beautiful young lady, evidently a spinster, 
is nursing a fine young Cupid in her lap! 
‘Fhe subject alone would make this pic- 
ture a favourite with the ladies, but it is 
gracefully drawn and splendidly painted ; 
and in deference to the double attraction 
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ARTS. 
of subject and execution, there is no pic- 
ture in the gallery at which the fair sex 
look so much. 

A Gipsy Encampment, by Sir William 
Beechey, is painted with much interest 
and truth. It is a new line for the pencil 
of the veteran artist, and the essay is a 
very successful one. 

Martin has two pictures coloured in a 
peculiar style. It isa pity that ore whose 
fame is deservedly so great should run 
any risk of endangering or diminishing it 
by flying kites, and trying experiments. 

A Visit to the Harem, by Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, is a composition of very great talent; 
it is delicately conceived, and ably exe- 
cuted, and raises the reputation of the fair 
artist to a higher rank even than slie had 
attained before. 

Fraser must not be omitted, who 
never indulges his pencil in any vagaries ; 
and the clearness, softness, and richness 
of whose colouring, and whose fidelity to 
nature in his drawing, are rapidly raising 
his pictures to a very enviable estimation. 
He has several productions in the Gal- 
lery, all very excellent; but the best, for 
tone of colouring and character of com- 
position, is his Highland Sportsman, pur- 
chased by Lord Northwick. 


The talent displayed in Part III. of 
the engraved Works of Henry Liverscege, 
is superlative. Whether we look at the 
jovial humour of the bacchanalian Friar 
Tuck, or the more satiric vein of a touch of 
the spasms; or, finally, at the heroic figure 
of the Black Dwarf, kindling with more 
than the usual disdainful sense of injury 
characteristic of such unfortunates, we 
are equally induced to rank the artist, 
whose brief career produced these mas- 
terly works, among the greatest names of 
the English school of painting. The 
depth of chiar’ oscuro in the last men- 
tioned picture, is managed with vast 
effect. 


Specimens of Ancient Furniture, drawn 
from existing authorities, by Henry Shaw, 
F.S. A. author of the History and Anti- 
quities of the Chapel at Luton Park, 
Illuminated Ornaments of the Middle 
Ages, &c. Parts I. and II.—This is a 
part of antiquarian delineation hitherto 
very little trodden; and which we rejoice 
to see at length occupied in so perfect and 
masterly a style as it is by Mr. Shaw in 
the present work. We shall best describe 
the nature of the undertaking by enumer- 
ating the subjects. It opens with an 
article no less striking or celebrated than 
the Great Bed of Ware, which measures 
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nearly eleven feet square, and is men- 
tioned by Shakspeare in his Twelfth 
Night; it is of the age of Elizabeth, and 
the richness of its carving is no less re- 
markable than its size; the minute accu- 
racy with which the carved parts are de- 
lineated by Mr. Shaw, is seen to advan- 
tage on comparison with the view before 
published in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire. 
An oak cabinet, in the possession of T. 
R. Braddyll, esq. of Cornishead Priory, 
Lancashire, is of the same age and style. 
A small table, or locker, from Hill Hall, 
Essex, is a singular relic of the time of 
Henry VIII. Ofastill earlier date are 
four subjects of what may be called Church 
furniture. The very tasteful scroll-work 
of wrought-iron from the door of Work- 
sop church, Nottinghamshire, is perhaps 
as old as the reign of Edward I. The 
Chest in Haconby church, Lincolnshire. 
is carved with rich decorated tracery ; 
that in Shanklin church, Isle of Wight, is 
of the Tudor period, its chief ornaments 
being a very large T and S, hung with 
gigantic flowers and fruits ; and the read- 
ing-desk from Detling church, Kent, is 
a very elegant work, being formed of four 
inclined sides, with open tracery, standing 
on an octagon pillar, its whole height 
being five feet five inches: it is of the 
fifteenth century; and though it is not 
mentioned whether it is made of stone or 
brass, we presume the latter, like a very 
fine one in Eton College chapel, which 
we shall look forward to see in a future 
number. There are three specimens of 
fire-dogs, two of massive iron, of the era 
of Henry VII. from Godinton, in Kent, 
the seat of N. R. Toke, esq. and the 
third of brass, of a somewhat later date. 
The only article we bave not mentioned 
is a round eight-legged chair, ‘‘ from 
Cromwell-hall, Finchley, one of Crom- 
well’s palaces, to whom these chairs are 
supposed to have belonged;” this, we 
tbink, is the least curious subject in these 
numbers; we have no faith in its pre- 
sumed history, as we think the shell scroll 
with which it is ornamented is not an 
earlier ornament than the reign of Anne; 
it is handsome, but hardly sufficiently 
choice to have deserved admittance. We 
must add that the dates we have men- 
tioned have been chiefly derived from our 
own hasty conceptions; but we should 
have preferred to have seen them more 
uniformly assigned upon the plates. The 
Chest in the little church of Shanklin, 
is itself inseribed with a date ; besides the 
great letters before mentioned, it bears 
a shield of the arms of the church of Win- 
chester, and this inscription in orna- 
mented letters as a border: DoM’NUS 
THOMAS SILKSTED, PRIOR, ANNO D’NI 15]9. 
Silksted was the friend of Bishop Fox, 
and Prior of Winchester from 1498 to 
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sented the chest to the smallichapelry of 
Shanklin; but it has probably been ac- 
quired by the parishioners as most other 
*¢ old furniture” must be, at second-hand. 
We must now conclude with recommend- 
ing this instructive and well-executed work 
to the attention of antiquaries and artists; 
to the further correction of historical pic- 
tures, and of the scenery ofthe stage. Its 
price (ashilling a print) is very reasonable ; 
and nothing can surpass the minute fide- 
lity of the execution ; in which Mr. Shaw 
has proceeded pari passu with the well- 
known accuracy and taste of William 
Twopeny, esq. and Thomas Willement, 
esq. F.S.A. who have contributed several 
of the drawings, and has thereby made his 
work fully deserving to rank in point of 
authority with the labours of Strutt, of 
Stothard, and of Meyrick. 





Ecole <Anglaise—The English School, 
12mo. Nos. 43—48.—We have now to 
announce the completion of this delightful 
work, to which we have so often had the 
pleasure of awarding our meed of appro- 
bation. At the very moderate price of 
three pence a print, it conveys, in delicate 
and expressive outlines, an acquaintance 
with the best works of the most eminent 
painters and sculptors of England. The 
whole number of prints is 288; compris- 
ing specimens of the works of ninety 


artists; of the most eminent there are, 


several pieces; of West’s pictures so 
many as eighteen ;-of Wilkie’s fifteen; of 
Reynolds’s fourteen; of Fuseli’s ten; of 
Stothard’s nine; of Lawrence's seven; 
the whole sets of Hogarth’s Marriage 
a-la-Mode and Rake’s Progress; of 
Smirke’s Seven Ages; and of Barry's 
paintings at the Society of Arts. ‘Then, 
in Sculpture, of Flaxman’s works eleven ; 
of Westmacott’s ten; of Chantrey’s five, 
&c. &e. Altogether two charming little 
volumes. The descriptive notices in 
English and French, are judicious and 
satisfactory. We believe other European 
Schools of Art are published at Paris on 
a uniform plan. 





Finven’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Life and Works of Lord Byron, Parts 
IX—X1I.— Views of surpassing beauty, 
both for splendid effects on the part of 
the draughtsmen, and delicate engraving 
on the part of the engravers, continue to 
appear in this publication. With regard 
to the subjects, several of them, of course, 
consist of those celebrated scenes and 
edifices (principally in the south of 
Europe) with which the eye is familiar ; 
though it should be added that they ap- 
pear to the utmost pictorial advantage 
from the masterly pencils of Turner, Stan- 
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field, Copley Fielding, Parris, Prout, 
&c. The Drachenfells, by Turner, is a 
view of sublime magnificence, and well 
deserves publication on a larger scale. The 
Castles of Ferrara, and that on the bridge 
of Egnippo (Negropont), are valuable 
views to the architectural student; while 
the peep into the cloisters of the Campo 
Santo, at Pisa, will prompt the antiquary 
with a tantalizing desire to examine more 
closely its rich collection of antique 
marbles and pictures. ‘The portraits in- 
cluded in these parts, are Ianthe, from 
the picture painted for Lord Byron; 
Lady Caroline Lamb; Sir Walter Scott, 
from an original picture by G. S. Newton, 
R.A.; and Thomas Moore, esq. by Sir 
T. Lawrence. These would have been 
conspicuous subjects in a work filled 
with portraits only. 


Portraits of the Principal Female Cha- 
racters in the Waverley Novels, Parts II. 
and I11.—This work consists of a series 
of the prettiest faces the respective artists 
can imagine, but without much of the in- 
dividuality of characteristic “ portraiture” 
which is so decidedly assumed in the title 
of the collection. here are some which 
will be excepted from our objection, as 
they more or less strike particular pre- 
conceived images; and, for our own part, 
we would look with special favour upon 
Jeannie Deans, who has been depicted 
by Mr. C. R. Leslie, R.A. with less of 
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factitious grace than most other artists 
would have graced her with, but with a 
homely beauty consonant to her grade in 
life, and an expression of earnest and 
mournful supplication perfectly accord- 
ant with the author’s description. Among 
the several series of prints which have 
been published in illustration of the 
Waverley Novels, we believe one of the 
bond fide Portraits of the great historical 
characters introduced in many of them is 
a field not yet occupied. 





FInven’s Gallery of the Graces, Parts 
I. and Il.—This is another work of a si- 
milar nature to the last,—a series of fancy 
heads, a track on which the artists, since 
the appearance of Heath’s annual called 
the Book of Beauty, appear to have gone 
wild. It does not much alter the case 
that these “portrait sketches” will be 
“invariably taken from living originals,” 
since “the features of truth” are always 
to be clothed with the “ softening graces 
of the imagination.” As the subjects 
“lie scattered about the thoroughfares 
and lonely places of society,” it would 
certainly answer no useful purpose to 
mention names; nor have the prints de- 
scriptive titles. The fair Circassians, 
however, are provided with a laudatory 
poet laureat, in the person of T. K. Her- 
vey, esq. from whose metrical bead-roll 
the imaginative reader will divine the 
ladies’ characters. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works preparing for Publication. 

The First Part of Collectanea ‘Topo- 
graphica and Genealogica. It contains part 
of a Catalogue of the Bishops’ Lands sold 
between 1647 and 1651; a Catalogue of 
English cartularies, and abstracts from 
several; Dugdale’s MS. additions to his 
Baronage ; and a variety of articles con- 
tributed by the editors Sir ‘Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Dr. Bandinel, and Mr. Madden; 
by the Historians of Surrey, Northumber- 
land, South Yorkshire, and Hengrave; 
and by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

A Survey and Map of the Borough of 
Mary-le-bone. Engraved by R. B. Da- 
vies, from Drawings made by Bartlett, 
from personal surveys, under the direc- 
tion of J. Britton, F.S. A.— Also, by the 
same Editor, History and Topography of 
the three Parishes of Mary-le-bone, St. 
Pancras, and Paddington. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of the Rev. W. Lavers, late of Ho- 
niton. By I. S. Exuiorr. 

The Christian’s Manual, or the Bible 
its own Interpreter. 


The Life and Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, illustrated by a map. 

The Black Death, translated from the 
German, by B. G. Basinctron, M.D. 

A third volume of the History of the 
Church of England. By the late Rev. 
J. B. S. Carwirnen. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. Ricuarp 
Watson. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, end - 
ing in the autumn of 1832, 

A General View of the Geology of 
Scripture. By Gro. FarrHoime, Esq. 

Illustrations to Prinsep’s Journal of a 
— from Calcutta to Van Diemen’s 

and, 

History of the Reformation. By J. A. 
Roesuck, Esq. M. P. 

Geology of the South-east of England. 
By G. Manrext, Esq. F.R.S. 

Natural History of the Oceanic Inha- 
bitants of the Arctic Regions. By H. 
W. Dewuurst, Esq. 

New Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A. 
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Colonel Honces’ Narrative of the Por- 
tuguese Expedition under Don Pedro. 

Bibliotheca Classica, or a Classical 
Dictionary for the use of Schools. By 
Dr. Dymock, of the Grammar School of 
Glasgow. 

A Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. 
J. R. Masor, Master of King’s College 
School. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest. 

Futron and Kyicut’s Dictionary of 
the English Language; to which are pre- 
fixed the principles of English Pronun- 
ciation, &c. 

Summer Flowers. By C. Fetsr. 

Mrs. SHERIDAN’s new Novel, entitled 
Aims and Ends. 





RECORD COMMISSION. 


The change that has taken place in the 
formation of the Record Board, and in 
the measures for the attainment of the 
objects pointed out by the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the archives of the kingdom, 
cannot be unknown to most of our readers. 
The present Commission is composed of 
twenty-five members, of whom Lord 
Brougham, the Speaker, the Bishop of 
Llandaff, Lord Dover, Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. 
Alien, Mr. Ker, Mr. Petit, Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet, Mr. Protheroe, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Brougham, are the most active ; and 
the exertions of C. R. Cooper, F.S.A. 
the Secretary, are unwearied. 

Not less than six or seven reports have 
been made within the last year upon 
different matters connected with the state 
of the records and the printed works of 
the Board; one of these is said to fill 
200 large octavo pages; but, as they are 
only printed for the private use of the 
Commissioners, it would be improper to 
refer to them except as proofs of the zeal 
and industry with which the members of 
the Board are fulfilling the trust reposed 
in them by the Royal Commission and by 
Parliament, Large materials have been 
collected at home and abroad for the con- 
tinuation of the Foedera upon the plan 
recommended in the Secretary’s work on 
the Public Records, and great progress 
has been made in transcribing and print- 
ing the Close Rolls, Pipe Rolls, &c. Of 
the former about 500 folio pages have been 
printed, A change too has taken place 
in the mode of editing the Parliamentary 
Writs and other works, which, while it is 
moe satisfactory to the editor, effects a 
great saving to the public. Regulations 
for the Record Offices are also in prepara- 
tion, which will remove all obstacles to 
the researches of literary men. But the 
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labours of the Commissioners do not ter- 
minate here; questions have been pre- 
pared for eliciting all the materials in dif- 
ferent repositories throughout the king- 
dom that can be useful in history, anti- 
quarian research, genealogy, &c. Some 
of these questions are subjoined ; they are 
principally intended for the town clerks 
of boroughs; and itis proper to add, that 
they have no political object whatever, 
but are intended merely to produce lite- 
rary information ; and we hope, therefore, 
the bodies to which they are addressed 
will not fail to give all which is in their 
power. 

1. Have you any original charters, or 
transcripts of charters, granted by any of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings; or by William 
the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I. 
Stephen, the Empress Maud, Henry II. 
Jobn, or Henry II].; or by any Earl of 
the shire, or Lord of the city, borough, or 
town, during these, or any subsequent 
reigns? Send a list thereof, containing 
dates and particulars, and the heading and 
testing clause of such as are undated. 

2. Have you any rolls, registers, or 
books containing entries or copies of mu- 
nicipal or other ordinances, corporate pro- 
ceedings, guild regulations, or other mat- 
ters concerning the city or borough ante- 
rior to the Revolution? Enumerate and 
describe them. If such books are known 
by any proper name, such as the ** Domes- 
day,” the ‘“ Black Book,” &c. give the 
name. State whether these books have’ 
any indexes or tables of contents; and 
send copies of any such indexes or tables 
which relate to any matters anterior to 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

3. Have you anyrolls, registers, or books 
containing the proceedings of the assem- 
blies, burghmoots, portmoots, congrega- 
tions, common halls, or other meetings of 
the corporation, or of the aldermen, capital 
burgesses, or other governing classes 
thereof, however they may be denomi- 
nated, known, or held: or of the city or 
borough courts, or other courts held by, 
or belonging to, the corporation, either in 
respect of the borough, or of any manor, 
soke, or franchise appertaining thereto, 
anterior to the Revolution? State the 
style of the courts, and the dates and 
numbers of the rolls. 

4, Have you any ancient rolls con- 
taining enrollments of deeds, wills, or 
other assurances, according to the custom 
of the borough? Describe them. And 
if any particular custom prevails in the 
borough, such as the acknowledgment of 
bargains and sales, the levying of fines 
by plaint, &c. state such custom. 

_5. Have you any ancient rolls of recog- 
nizances of the Staple, or Statutes Mer- 
chant? 
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6. Have you any Records anterior to 
the Revolution, not included in the fore- 
going heads? Describe them, giving dates 
and titles, and all other particulars, dis- 
tinguishing such as are upon consecutive 
rolls, &c. from detached documents. 

7. Have you any ancient manuscript 
volumes, not considered as records, in 
your office or library? Describe them. 
If they have any Indexes or tables of 
Contents, send copies thereof. 

8. Have you any manuscript collec- 
tions relating to the antiquities or history 
of your Borough, made by yourself or any 
former Town Clerk, or any other person 
curious or conversant in these matters ? 

9. Have you any general Repertories, 
Indexes, or Calendars of the Records or 
documents in your custody? State the 
particulars thereof. 

10. Send an impression or impressions 
from the matrices of the corporate seal 
or seals now existing. And if the Bo- 
rough, at any other period, used any 
corporate seal, of which the matrix is 
lost, but of which an impression is ex- 
tant, send a cast from the impression. 

11. Do any remarkable customs pre- 
vail, or have any remarkable customs pre- 
vailed within memory, in relation to the 
ceremonies accompanying the choice of 
corporate officers — annual processions— 
feasts, &c. not noticed in the printed his- 
tories or accounts of your Borough? De- 
scribe them, if there be such. 

12. Are there any ancient insignia 
(such as maces, swords, &c.) ancient 
works of art, (such as cups, dishes, carved 
chests, shrines, paintings, &c.) in the 
possession of your corporation ? Describe 
them, and send copies or impressions of 
any inscriptions or remarkable engravings, 
or carvings thereon. 

13. Are there any ancient companies, 
guilds, or fraternities, in your City, Bo- 
rough, Town, or Corporation? Set forth 
the names thereof, and add the names 
and address of the clerk, or other officers, 
having the custody of the muniments be- 


. longing thereto respectively. 


14. Is any library annexed to any pa- 
rish church in your Borough or Town? 
Should any such library contain any re- 
cords or manuscripts, obtain, if possible, 
the particulars thereof. 


Series of questions framed with similar 
views have been sent to the Norman Isles 
and to the Isle of Man. 





Roya Sociery. 


Jan. 31. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 

Read, An experimental Enquiry into 
the treatment of ‘Tic Douloureux, by 
W. R. Walton, esq. F,R.S. member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
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writer agrees with Dr. Armstrong, that 
the disease has its origin in the brain. A 
remedy has been sought in vain through 
the entire circle of the materia medica. 
It is frequently terminated by apoplexy. 

Feb. 7. Dr. Maton, V.P.— Elected 
Fellows, the Very Rev. George Chand- 
ler, D.D. Dean of Chichester; Woron- 
zow Greig, esq. M.A. and the Rev. Fre- 
derick Nolan, LL.D. 

Read, “ On the relation which subsists 
between the nervous and muscular sys- 
tem, in the more perfect animals, and the 
nature of the influence by which it is main- 
tained,” by A.P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. 
in continuation of a paper already publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Feb. 14. Rev. Dr. Buckland, V.P. 

Read, ‘‘ On the existence of four dis- 
tinct hearts having regular pulsations, 
connected with the lymphatic system in 
certain amphibious animals,” by John 
Muller, M.D. Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Bonn; and an abstract 
of an important memoir on a new method 
of obtaining absolute measures of magne- 
tic intensities, by Professor Gaup. 

Feb. 21. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

Read, A letter from Wm. Snow Har- 
ris, esq. F.R.S. on Professor Morishini’s, 
Mrs. Somerville’s, and Mr. Christie’s ex- 
periments on the magnetic properties of 
the Solar Rays; with supplementary re- 
marks by Samuel H. Christie, esq. F.R.S. 


Royat Asiatic Society. 


Feb. 2. The Earl of Munster, V.P. 
An interesting account of the Pearl 
Fisheries of Ceylon, by Capt. J. Stuart, 
the Master Attendant at Columbo, was 
read to the meeting. The principal 
fishery is off Aripo, where the oysters lie 
in from five and a half to seven fathoms 
water, protected by a ridge of sand and 
coral, considered by Capt. Stuart to be a 
rising bank, but by the natives deemed a 
submerged island. The age of the oys- 
ter, at its separation from the rock, is 
stated by an intelligent diver to be six 
years and a half; the pearls are found in 
all parts of the fish; as many as sixty- 
seven have been found in one oyster; and 
they are not generally found in those 
which would be considered the finest for 
eating, which favours the idea that pearls 
are produced by disease in the fish. A 
single diver will bring up in a day from 
1000 to 4000 oysters. The fishery takes 
place in March. 


Roya INSTITUTION. 


John Fuller, esq. of Rose Hill, always 
a munificent patron of this Institution, 
has endowed it with a Professorship of 
Chemistry, of the value of 100/. per an- 
num, and Dr. Faraday has been appoint- 
ed the first Professor. 
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The first meeting for the season was 
held on Jan. 25. The lecture was by 
Mr. Brande, on the subject of Chemical 
Notation. On the Ist of Feb. Dr. Fara- 
day lectured on the identity of Electricity 
derived from different sources; and on 
the 8th, Sir Anthony Carlisle on the sup- 
posed causes of Hereditary Diseases. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The following are the titles of the pa- 
pers read before this Society during its 
present session : 

Nov. 7. On some intersections of Mi- 
neral Veins in Cornwall, by Wm. John 
Henwood, esq. F.G.S.; a notice of a 
Submarine Forest in Cardigan Bay, by 
the Rev. Jas. Yates, M.A. F.G. and 
L.SS.; and part of Notices on the geo- 
logy of the north-west of the counties of 
Mayo and Sligo, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Verschoyle, which were concluded at the 
meeting of Nov. 21, as was also a com- 
munication respecting certain Fossil 
Shells overlying the London clay in the 
Isle of Sheppey, by the Rev. Adam 
Sedgwick, V.P.G.S. 

Dec. 5. Observations on the remains 
of the Iguanodon, and other fossil rep- 
tiles, found on the strata of Tilgate fo- 
rest, in Sussex. 

Dec. 19. On the Oolites of Glouces- 
tershire, by Wm. Lonsdale, esq. F.G.S. 

Jan. 9. Read, 1. Observations on the 
vegetable structure of Coal, and on the 
probability that the Gas evolved from 
coal in the mine, or when newly exposed 
to the surface, previously existed in a 
very condensed state in the cells of the 
coal, by Wm. Hutton, esq. F.G.S. 2. 
On Ophiura, found in the London clay 
at Child’s hill near Hampstead, by N. T. 
Wetherell, esq. F.G.S. 3. Extract from 
a letter of Sir W. Gell to W. R. Hamil- 
ton, esq. on the recent discoveries at 
Pompeii. 4. A letter from Leonard 
Horner, esq. to C. Lyell, esq. For. Sec. 
G.S. on the late eruption at A‘tna, and 
the stream of lava which threatened to 
destroy Bronte. 

Jan. 23. On the basaltic formations of 
the Peninsula of India, by Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes, F.G.S.; and, On recent shells 
found in gravel on the left bank of the 
Mersey, at elevations considerably above 
the high water mark, by Joshua Trim- 
mer, esq. F.G.S. 

Feb. 6. On the geology of portions of 
Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Glou- 
cestershire, including the coal-field of the 
Forest of Dean, by Henry Maclauchlan, 
esq. F.G.S.a gentleman employed in the 
Ordnance survey. 

CoLLEGE oF Puysicrans. 


Jan. 28. The first assembly of the 
session took place, when Sir Henry Hal- 


ford, Bart. the President, read an able 
and elegant discourse on the medical and 
moral treatment of Insanity. After some 
introductory and descriptive remarks, he 
mentioned that, in an excited state of the 
brain, tartarised antimony has been ad- 
ministered with happy effect; but it is 
the moral treatment of a patient which 
will chiefly occupy the attention of a skil- 
ful physician; who knows that the mind 
is as instinctively disposed to throw off 
disease as the body. Has the patient any 
tastes? for the effects of the charm of 
music on the mind, we need only refer to 
the instance of the perverse Saul. The 
learned Essayist observed, that he had 
witnessed its salutary effects ; especially 
in one case, where his duty as a good sub- 
ject led him anxiously to look for reco- 
very. Proofs of recovery from an insane 
to a sane state of mind require the nicest 
attention, and are extremely difficult to 
be known. Amongst the cases quoted 
by Erskine in the celebrated trial of Hat- 
field, is one of an insane gentleman who 
conversed so sensibly for a length of time 
with Lord Ellenborough, that the judge 
considered him of perfectly sound mind; 
nevertheless, the very next day the indi- 
vidual was proved mad, although he veil- 
ed his conversation in the Latin language, 
in order to elude the observation of his 
attendants ! 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 
The late Mr. Henry Lusby, of Nave- 


stock, Essex, having left some estates to . 


the University in trust for the promotion 
of sound and religious learning in Magda- 
lene Hall, in such manner as the Presi- 
dent of Magdalene College and the Prin- 
cipal of Magdalene Hall shall direct, they 
have determined to found three scholar- 
ships, open to all under-graduate mem- 
bers of the University who are now under 
four or above eight terms standing from 
their matriculation. The scholarship is 
tenable for three years, provided the scho- 
lar resides, and the annual payment will 
be 1002. : 


Arctic EXPEDITION. 


On the 9th of Feb. Capt. Back left 
London for New York, thence to proceed, 
on an exploratory overland expedition, in 
search of the intrepid Capt. Ross and his 
eighteen companions; the sum of 30007. 
having been raised by the subscriptions of 
public bodies and private individuals, to 
which the Government has added 20007. 
The party will proceed, by way of Mon- 
treal, to Great Slave Lake; and descend 
the Fish River. In the meantime, Mr. 
George Ross, brother to the lost com- 
mander, is soliciting subscriptions for an 
auxiliary expedition by sea, which he pro- 
poses to conduct in person, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 31. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Colonel John Blagrave was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Rickman’s fourth letter on the Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture of France was 
concluded. ‘This portion chietly applied 
to the Windows, and a particular descrip- 
tion oft be flamboyant tracery before no- 
ticed. The great quantity of ancient 
stained glass, preserved in the churches, 
is remarkable. The groinings of the 
roofs are generally less elaborate than in 
England; and less easily examined, with- 
out the aid of a telescope, on account of 
their lofty height. On the whole, the 
result of Mr. Rickman’s enquiries is that 
although there are many points of re- 
semblance between the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of France and England, yet their 
history is by no means the same; and 
that the most clearly marked features of 
each style, in its purity, are to be found 
in this country. The letters will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming part of the Ar- 
cheeologia. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated coloured drawings, by Mr. John 
Swaine, jun. of several pieces of antient 
stained glass remaining in the windows 
of West Wickham church, Kent. They 
consist of six figures of Saints; and are- 
presentation of a skeleton kneeling in 
prayer, with a shield of the arms of Hey- 
don and a helmet before him. In the 
quarries of the windows at Wickham 
Court are the letters H. and A. joined 
by a true-love knot, being the initials of 
Henry and Anne Heydon, who was an 
aunt of Anne Boleyn, a circumstance 
which has led to their having been vul- 
garly ascribed to that Queen and Henry 
the Eighth. 

Part of Mr. Borell’s catalogue of coins, 
comprising those of Thrace and Aldera, 
was then read. 

‘eb. 7. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Mark Anthony Tierney, of 
Arundel, was elected a Fellow. 

P. F. Robinson, esq. F.S.A. presented 
a plan and drawings of the massive crypt 
discovered during the late re-edification 
under the choir of York Minster; a struc- 
ture which, (Mr. Robinson remarked) 
since the organ screen is preserved, affords 
good specimens of all the styles. The ar- 
cient crypt is supposed to have been the 
work of Archbishop Roger, who began his 
building in 1171; and is chiefly remark- 
able for its extraordinary massiveness, the 
columns being about seven feet high, and 
nearly the same in diameter; they are or- 
namented with rich Norman sculpture. 
Some walls, apparently of Roman struc- 
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ture, with herring-bone brickwork, inter- 
sect the foundations. 

Feb. 14. The Earlof Aberdeen, Pres. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
series of drawings, and several models, of 
the druidical circles and cromlechs in 
Great Britain. Mr. Borell’s catalogue 
of coins was continued. 

Feb. 21. Mr. Charles Edwin Gwilt, 
son of Geo. Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a drawing of the second crypt dis- 
covered near the site of the Abbot of 
Lewes’ Inn, Tooley Street. See the en- 
graving after Mr. Carlos’s drawing in our 
vol. CII. part ii. p. 209. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. exhibited some 
minute circular pieces of brass stamped 
with the head of Victorinus. They were 
found imbeded in a pyritical concrete 
formed at the bottom of the Thames, 
near the second pier of the north end of 
old London Bridge. Mr, Kempe sug- 
gested that the constant attrition of the 
torrent might have reduced them to their 
present size. The largest of these pieces 
weighs twelve grains, the smallest but 
two. He thinks, however, that there is 
greater probability that they are small 
Roman coins which have been filed down 
to serve as weights. 

The reading of Mr. Borell’s catalogue 
of Greek coins was continued. 

ATHENS. 

There has lately been found, in one 
of the sewers of Athens, a splendid sta- 
tue, supposed to be of Theseus; it is 
naked, and of the heroic size, about that 
of the Belvidere Apollo, of the finest 
marble, and best style of sculpture, and 
perfect, excepting the head and feet. 
The former was discovered a short dis- 
tance from the statue, and, from the frac- 
ture corresponding with the neck, may be 
easily replaced. A temple, with three 
columns erect, has likewise made its ap- 
pearance from below what was supposed 
the ancient town: to secure the treasure 
buried there, the whole of that part of 
the site should be excavated to the depth 
of about eighty feet; but there is little 
money to lay out, and the people are 
impatient to build on the spot. 

ROMAN COINS FOUND AT DEAL. 

A great quantity of Roman coins was 
found last summer at Deal; and about 
the spot the ground (which was of a light 
sandy cast) was stained black, as though 
a ship had decayed there, such being the 
shape of the stain; and part of a human 
skeleton was also found. It is probable 
that at some very distant period the sea 
covered the place, although at present it 
is at some considerable elevation above it. 
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Jan. 29. This being the day appointed 
for the opening of the first Session of 
the new Parliament, the members of the 
House of Commons, according to cus- 
tom, proceeded to the election of Speaker. 
Mr. Manners Sutton was proposed by 
Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett; 
and Mr. Littleton was proposed by Mr. 
Hume and Mr. O’ Connell, though Mr. L. 
expressed, at the same time, the strongest 
objections to the honour intended him by 
his proposer and seconder. After a de- 
bate of three hours a division took place, 
which terminated in favour of Mr. M. 
Sutton by a majority of 241 to 31.— 
The remaimder of the week was occupied 
in the usual preliminaries of swearing in 
Members and other formalities attendant 
on the opening of a new Parliament. 

eb. 5. This being the day appointed 
for the formal opening of the two Houses 
of Parliament, his Majesty delivered the 
following most gracious speech on the 
occasion. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—The pe- 
riod being now arrived at which the busi- 
ness of Parliament is usually resumed, 
I have called you together for the dis- 
charge of the important duties with which 
you will be entrusted. Never at any 
time did subjects of greater interest and 
magnitude call for your attention. I 
have still to lament the continuance of 
the civil war in Portugal, which has for 
some months existed between the Princes 
of the House of Braganza. From the 
commencement of this contest, I have 
abstained from all interference, except 
such as was required for the protection of 
British subjects resident in Portugal ; but 
you may be assured that I shall not fail 
to avail myself of any opportunity that 
may be afforded me to assist in restoring 
peace to a country with which the inter- 
ests of my dominions are so intimately 
connected. I have also to regret that my 
anxious endeavours to effect a definitive 
airangement between Holland and Bel- 
gium have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
I found myself at length compelled, in 
conjunction with the King of the French, 
to take measures for the execution of the 
treaty of the 15th Nov. 1881. The cap- 
ture of the citadel of Antwerp has in 
part accomplished that object, but the 
Dutch Government still refusing to eva- 
cuate the rest, of the ‘lerritories assigned 
to Belgium by that Treaty, the Embargo 
which I had directed to be imposed on 
the Dutch commeice has been continued. 


Negotiations are again commenced, and 
you may rely on their being conducted 
on my part as they have uniformly 
been, with the single view of ensuring to 
Holland and Belgium a separate exist- 
ence, on principles of mutual security 
and independence. The good faith and 
honour with which the French Govern- 
ment has acted in these transactions, and 
the assurances which I continue to re- 
ceive from the chief Powers of Europe 
of their friendly disposition, give me con- 
fidence in the success of my endeavours 
to preserve the general peace. I have 
given directions that the various papers 
which are necessary for your information 
on the affairs of Holland and Belgiun 
should be laid before you. 

*‘ The approaching termination of the 
Charters of the Bank of England and 
of the East India Company, will require 
a revision of these establishments, and I 
rely on your wisdom for making such 
provisions for the important interests 
connected with them, as may appear from 
experience, and full consideration, to be 
best calculated to secure public credit, to 
improve and extend our commerce, and 
to promote the general prosperity and 
power of the British Empire. Your 
attention will also be directed to the 
state of the Church, more particularly as 
regards its temporalities and the mainten- 
ance of the Clergy. The complaints 
which have arisen from the collection of 
Tithes appear to require a change of 
system, which, without diminishing the 
means of maintaining the Established 
Clergy in respectability and usefulness, 
may prevent the collision of interests, 
and the consequent disagreements and 
dissatistactions which have too frequently 
prevailed between the Ministers of the 
Church and their Parishioners. It may 
also be necessary for you to cousider what 
remedies may be applied for the cor- 
rection of acknowledged abuses, and 
whether the Revenues of the Church 
may not admit of a more equitable and 
judicious distribution. In your delibera- 
tions on these important subjects, it can- 
not be necessary for me to impress upon 
you the duty of carefully attending to 
the security of the Church established 
by Law in these realms, and to the true 
interests of religion. 

“In relation to Ireland, with a view of 
removing the causes of complaint which 
had been so generally felt, and which had 
been attended with such unfortunate 
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consequences, an Act was passed during 
the last Session of Parliament for carry- 
ing into effect a general composition for 
Tithes. To complete that salutary work, 
I recommend to you, in conjunction with 
such other amendments of the law as 
may be found applicable to that part of 
my dominions, the adoption of a measure 
by which, upon the principle of a just 
commutation, the possessors of land 
may be enabled to free themselves 
from the burthen of an annual payment. 
In the further reforms that may be 
necessary, you will probably find that, 
although the Established Church of Ire- 
land is by law permanently united with 
that of England, the peculiarities of their 
respective cireumstances will require a 
separate consideration. There are other 
subjects hardly less important to the 
general peace and welfare of lreland, as 
affecting the administration of justice, 
and the local taxation of that country, 
to which your attention will also be 
required. 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“<] have directed the estimates for the 
service of the year to be laid before you. 
They will be framed with the most anxious 
attention toall useful economy. Notwith- 
tanding the large reduction in the Esti- 
mates of the last year, I am happy to in- 
form you thatall the extraordinary services 
which the exigencies of the times required, 
have been amply provided for. The state 
of the Revenue as compared with the pub- 
lic expenditure has hitherto fully realized 
the expectations that were formed at the 
close of the last Session. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In this part of the United Kingdom, 
with very few exceptions, the public. 
peace has been preserved ; and it will be 
your anxious but grateful duty to promote, 
by all practicable means, habits of indus- 
try and good order amongst the labouring 
classes of the community. On my part, 
I shall be ready to co-operate to the ut- 
most of my power in obviating all just 
causes of complaint, and in promoting all 
well-considered measures of improvement. 
But it is my painful duty to observe that 
the disturbances in Ireland to which I 
adverted at the close of the last session, 
have greatly increased. A spirit of in- 
subordination and violence has risen to 
the most fearful height, rendering lite 
and property insecure, defying the autho- 
rity of the law, and threatening the most 
fatal consequences, if not promptly and 
effectually repressed. I feel confident 
that to your loyalty and patriotism I shall 
not resort in vain for assistance in these 
afflicting circumstances, and that you will 
be ready to adopt such measures of salu- 
tary precaution, and to entrust to me such 
additional powers as may be found neces- 
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sary for controlling and punishing the 
disturbers of the public peace, and for 
preserving and strengthening the Legis- 
lative Union between the two Countries, 
which, with your support, and under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, I am 
determined to maintain by all the means 
in my power, as indissolubly connected 
with the peace, security, and welfare of 
my dominions.” 

In the House or Lorps, the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham moved the usual 
address to the speech, and briefly com- 
mented on the various topics therein in- 
troduced. The motion was seconded by 
Lord Kinnaird, which, after some remarks 
from the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke 
of Wellington, was agreed to. 

In the House or Commons, the Ad- 
dress was moved by Lord Ormelie, and 
seconded by Mr. Marshall.—Mr. O” 
Connell, in a long and inflammatory 
speech, proposed, as an amendment, 
the appointment of a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of his Majesty’s 
speech, which he designated a “brutal 
and bloody address!” and a declaration 
of war against Ireland.—Mr. Stanley, in 
reply, remarked that every syllable Mr. 
O’ Connell had uttered, had in view a re- 
peal of the Union,—a measure which he 
and his colleagues were prepared to resist 
to the death. Conceiving that the repeal 
would be a death-blow to the peace, 
strength, and security of the United 
Empire, Ministers would be traitors to 
their country, if, with every means which 
the power and resources of this great 
country afforded, they did not say, “ We 
will have no separation” (cheers). The 
Right Hon. Gent. then adverted to the 
horrible increase of crime in some parts 
of Ireland, and concluded by remarking, 
“ We must make law respected, and Go- 
vernment feared, before it is beloved in 
Ireland; and I conceive that Parliament 
is bound to invest Government with those 
means of coercion which are absolutely 
necessary.”"—Col. Davies remarked that 
the conclusion of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was enough to drive Ire- 
land to fury. Instead of conciliating 
opposition, he justified every abuse. 
He put coercion in the van; heshowed the 
sword, and concealed the olive-branch.— 
Lord Althorp said that it was the anxious 
desire of the Government to remove all 
the grievances of Ireland; but they were 
bound to take measures for the protection 
of his Majesty’s subjects resident in that 
country, and the preservation of their 
lives and property; for it was in vain to 
expect amelioration, unless they adopted 
the necessary steps to put down outrages. 
After some further discussion, the de- 
bate was adjourned, and continued for four 
successive nights. On Friday the 8th, 
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the House came to a division on Mr. 
O’Connell’s amendment, when there ap- 
peared—For the amendment 40; against 
it 428: majority for Ministers 388!— 
Mr. Zennyson then moved an amendment, 
to the effect that if it were necessary to 
give increased power to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it was with a view to a close 
and searching inquiry into the state of 
Ireland; when there appeared—For the 
amendment 60; against it 393: ma- 
jority, 333. 

Feb. 11. Lord Ormelie appeared at the 
bar with the Report of the Address to 
his Majesty, when a long debate took 
place, in which Mr 8. Rice, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Richards, and Mr. J. Browne, 
supported the bringing up of the Address, 
and Mr. O’Connell, Mr. M. O’Connell, 
and Mr. J. O’Connell opposed it.— The 
Address having been brought up and 
read a first time, on the question that it 
be read a second time, Mr. Cobbett pro- 
posed, as an amendment, an entirely 
new Address, and pronounced a philippie 
against the Whigs.—Mr. Fielden (the 
other Member for Oldham,) followed on 
the same side.—Mr. 7. Attwood com- 
plained that the Speech omitted all allu- 
sion to the distress of the people. He 
was altogether disappointed in that docu- 
ment. He, for one, would not consent 
to hand over the people of Ireland to 
tyrannical government: it was not agita- 
tion but accumulated wrongs which 
brought Ireland to its present s‘ate. 
Referring to Sir R. Peel's speech, he 
said he could not but believe that the 
Right Hon. Bart. was anxious to see the 
ministers fall by the same principles that 
led to his political ruin. The Govern- 
ment ought to know that nine tenths of 
the aristocracy, and four fifths of the gen- 
try, were opposed to them, and that they 
had nothing to depend upon but the peo- 
ple.—Upon a division, the numbers 
were—F or the original motion 323; for 
the amendment 23; majority against 
Mr. Cobbett’s amen iment 300; Mr. 7 
Attwood then proposed two other amend- 
ments, (one expressive of the sense of 
the House as to the existence of distress 
in the country, and pledging the House 
to inquire into the causes,) which were 
negatived without a division. The origi- 
nal Address was then put and agreed to. 

Feb. 12. Lord <Althorp brought for- 
ward his important measure, of which he 
had given previous notice, relative to the 
Cuurcu or IreLtanp. In a long and 
luminous speech, his Lordship proceeded 
to state, that the question of Church 
Reform was in every point of view one 
of vast importance—and one which in- 
creased in difficulty the longer the remedy 
was delayed. Although in proportion to 
the population of the two countries, the 
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Irish Church Establishment was by far 
the greatest, still the grossest exaggera- 
tions prevailed on the subject—exaggera- 
tions in which he had even indulged him- 
self, until he had carefully looked into 
the matter. The House would learn 
with surprise, that the net revenue of all 
the frish Bishops was only 130,000/. 
The gross amount might be 150,000/; 
but the expenses of collection, &c., re- 
duced it to 130,000. It was true, that 
a large tract of country belonged to the 
Irish Bishops; but then it ought not to 
be forgotten, that the Irish Bishops had 
not any beneficial interest in it: on the 
contrary, it appeared that their tenants 
and lessees had full five-sixths of the 
value of that land. The estimated 
amount of the value of those lands was 
600.0007. Of this sum the Bishops did 
not themselves receive more than 100,0001. 
With regard to the Deans and Chapters 
of Ireland, it was not as with those bodies 
in England. There was not a great 
number of prebends whose income was 
derived from their Chapter alone. In 
Ireland, livings were attached to the 
Deanery and to the Chapter, and the 
mode of payment to the prebends was 
by the revenue derived trom their livings. 
The whole amount of revenue belonging 
to those bodies was 23,000/., but the 
necessary expenditure to which this sum 
was applied was 21,400/.—so that the 
surplus of 2,2002. was all that was left 
for the Deans and Chapters. Now, 
whatever might be the sense of the 
House as to the right of Parliament to 
apply this sum to the purposes of the 
State, he considered every one would agree 
with him in thinking, that the first claim 
upon that property was that of the 
Church itself (hear). While it should 
seem to be but too true that there were 
benefices where there was no duty—no 
resident minister—no church—and no 
Protestant congregation ;—it was noto- 
tious that in many parts of Ireland where 
there were Protestant congregations, and 
there were in the vicinity Protestant 
Clergymen with enormous incomes, many 
of the hard-working and deserving Clergy 
were living on inadequate incomes, and 
were in very distressed circumstances. 
There were, he believed, in Ireland 200 
livings of less than 1002 yearly value. 
In order to meet this state of things, it 
was proposed to abolish the old Board 
of First Fruits, which had proved wholly 
inadequate to the purpose of augmenting 
the poor livings, and to impose an imme- 
diate tax upon all benefices, to be gra- 
duated according to the value. Upona 
living under 2007. a year, Government 
did not intend to impose any tax what- 
soever. From livings between 200/. and 
5001, a year, it was intended to deduct 
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5-per cent; from livings between 500/. 
and 700. a year, 6 per cent; from livings 
of 700/ and 800/. a year, 7 per cent; 
from livings between 800/. and 1000/. a 
year, 10 per cent.; from livings between 
10002. and 1200/. a year, 12 per cent; 
and from all livings above 1200/. a year, 
15 per cent. This would, it was thought, 
create a fund of 42,000. Where an 
incumbent held more livings than one, he 
would not pay the tax upon each of them 
separately, but would pay the same 
amount of tax as if he held one living of 
the combined value of all the rest. For 
instance, if an incumbent held one living 
of 3007. a year and another 700/. a year, 
he should be taxed as if he held a living 
of 10002. a year, at 10 per cent., and not 
at 5 per cent. for his living of 300/. a 
year, and at 7 per cent. for his living of 
7001. a year. In this proposition he 
meant to include the deans and chapters 
also. Upon the revenues of those 
bishoprics which were below 4000. a 
year, he should propose a tax of 5 per 
cent. should be imposed; upon those 
which were between 5000/. and 10,0007. 
a year, a tax of 10 per eent.; upon all 
between 10,0007. and 15,000/. a year, a 
tax of 12 per cent.; and that upon all 
above 15,0007. a year, a tax of 15 per 
cent. should be imposed. With regard 
to the Bishop of Derry, Ministers had 
arranged with him, to reduce his income 
from 12,6597. to 8000/. a year ; and with 
regard to the temporalities of the Church, 
he proposed to establish a Board, wholly 
independent of Ministers, to carry into 
effect their arrangements. At their dis- 
posal would he placed the sums just 
mentioned. It was also the intention of 
this Bill that the Church Cess should be 
immediately and altogether abolished. 
The amount of Church Cess was esti- 
mated at 70,0007. a year. The other 
objects to which this fund would be ap- 
plied, would be an augmentation of poor 
livings—the giving assistance in the build- 
ing of glebe-houses—the dividing of 
unions, and the building of new churches. 
But the commissioners should not have 
power to commence building new churches 
unless a certain amount of the expense 
of erecting them was subscribed by private 
individuals. ‘The commissioners would 
also have to lay before Parliament a state- 
ment of all their proceedings, and of all 
their expenses. The net amount of the 
revenues of the primate of Ireland were 
14,5007. It was proposed that at the expi- 
ration of this incumbency the revenues 
of that see should be reduced to 10,0007. 
a year. With respect to Deans and Chap- 
ters, wherever they had no duties to per- 
form, the proposition was to abolish them 
altogether, or else attach cure of souls to 
them. With respect to those valuable 
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livings which had no duties attached to 
them, the Commissioners would be em- 
powered, in cases where no duty had 
been performed for three years up to the 
present time, to suspend the appoint- 
ment of ministers. With regard to the 
number of Bishops in Ireland, as com- 
pared with the Protestant population, 
there were at present 22 dioceses in that 
country—a number which, after the most 
deliberate consideration, he thought more 
than necessary. Ministers therefore con- 
sidered that they might fairly reduce ten 
Bishops with perfect safety to the Esta- 
blishment. ‘The sees which it was in- 
tended to reduce were—Dromore, Clog- 
her, Raphoe, Elphin, Clonfert, Killala, 
Kildare, Cork. Waterford, and Ossory. 
In order that the duties of those dioceses 
should be properly performed, it was pro- 
posed to unite Dromore to Down and 
Connor; Clogher to Armagh; Raphoe 
to Derry: Elphin to Ardagh and Kil- 
more; Clonfert to Killaloe; Killala to 
Tuam; Kildare to Dublin; Cork to 
Cloyne; Waterford to Cashel; and Os. 
sory to Ferns. ‘There was one other 
point which required notice. As the 
law stood at present, Bishops in Ireland 
could grant leases for 21 years, and the 
fine granted on the renewal of such leases, 
together with the rent, formed their an- 
nual income. The value of a Bishop’s 
lease in Ireland was understood to be 12 
years and a half’s purchase. In many 
instances, however, the lease was renewed 
every year; and it was still in the power 
of the Bishop (and he believed that cir- 
cumstances of the kind had occurred) to 
run his life against the tenant, and thus to 
deprive him of property which his family 
had possessed for many years. For this, 
as the law now stood, there was no re- 
medy. ‘The tenant was also placed in 
such a situation, that if the land were 
much improved by his industry and by 
the outlay of his capital, he was liable, 
on the renewal of his lease, to an increase 
of fine. In order to remedy this defect, 
it was proposed, that every tenant who 
chose should be enabled to demand from 
the Bishop a lease of his land in perpe- 
tuity, at a fixed corn-rent. The proceeds 
of these leases were to be paid to the 
State, and to be applicable to any pur- 
poses not connected with the Church. 
The amount, if all purchased at a low 
rate, would be from 2,500,0002 to 
3,200,000/. sterling. He did not say 
that this was the only measure which the 
state of the Church required. The 
commutation of tithes for land, and laws 
enforcing residence, and prohibiting plu- 
ralities, were to be the subjects of other 
bills. His Lordship concluded, amid 
loud cheers, by moving “That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to alter and 
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amend the laws relating to the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland.” 

Mr. O'Connell felt extremely grateful 
to the Noble Lord for the plan which he 
had brought forward; and though it did 
not go so far as he could wish, for it did 
not extingnish so soon as it ought some 
particular grievances, still it came recom- 
mended to the House by many useful 
teatures, and he should most heartily sup- 
port it.—Sir R. Inglis strongly opposed 
the Bill. It could not be consented to 
either by the Sovereign or Parliament 
without a violation of their oaths. The 
excision of the Bishops was an infringe- 
ment of the Union, and even contrary 
to the Catholic Relief Bill, which pro- 
vided for the security of the Protestant 
Church of the United Kingdom.—Sir 
F. Burdett thought that the proposed 
measure, instead of weakening the 
Chureh, would restore and strengthen 
the bonds which united that Establish- 
ment to the community.— Mr. Goulburn 
did not object to the distribution of the 
property of the Church, in order to pro- 
vide adequate remuneration for the resi- 
dent Clergy, and the diminution of sine- 
cures in the Church; but he would 
never consent to any confiscation of the 
Church property. The proposition fer 
striking out of the list of Protestant 
livings those places wherein Divine ser- 
vice had not been performed for three 
years was monstrous, because a mob- 
exiled clergyman might thus be the 
means of depriving his Protestant congre- 
gation of their religious privileges.— Sir 
R. Peel thought that the question was one 
of too much importance to be suddenly 
disposed of. He was prepared to correct 
such abuses as the holding pluralities, the 
duties of which could not be satisfacto- 
rily discharged by the individuals holding 
them ; and he likewise thought that the 
Catholics should be released from the 
payment of Church Cess, &c. But 
when he heard it proposed to abolish ten 
out of twenty-two of the Bishoprics — 
a proposition which had been received by 
the House with acclamation—he was dis- 
posed to pause. He also objected to the 
proposition which gave power to the 
tenant of a Bishop to possess himself in 
perpetuity of the land which he occupied, 
by paying six years’ purchase of the ad- 
vanced value of the landj—and, in con- 
clusion said, that he should give the 
question his most serious consideration. 
—Mr. Stanley hailed the present mea- 
sure as a happy omen, not only of the 
good wishes and kind benevolence ma- 
nifested towards Ireland on all hands, 
but also as a proof of the sound sense 
and calm discretion which, he trusted, 
they might anticipate from the reformed 
House of Commons in the discussion of 
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great and important questions. He sup- 
ported the measure, because he thought 
that it would tend to the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion, the extension of 
Protestant feeling, and the creation of 
good will between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. 

After an ineffectual attempt at propos. 
ing an amendment by Mr. Ruthven, the 
motion was agreed to without a division. 

eb. 14. On bringing up the Report 
as to the Affirmation ot Mr. Pease, the 
Quaker Member, the House unanimously 
agreed that the Hon. Member was legally 
entitled to his seat on making the usual 
Affirmation by the Society of Friends. 
The decision was received with loud 
cheers from every side. 

On the motion of Lord <Althorp, a 
Select Committee was appointed “to 
inquire into the state of the Municipal 
Corporations of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and to report whether any and 
what abuses existed in them, and what 
measure was necessary for the correction 
of those abuses.” 

The Solicitor General obtained leave to 
renew his five Bills for the AMENDMENT 
of the Law relating to Reat Property. 
The first is to abolish fines and reco- 
veries; the second is for the amend- 
ment of the statute of limitations; the 
third, to amend the law of inheritance ; 
the fourth to amend the law of dower; 
and the fifth to amend what was termed 
the law of courtesy. 

A very long debate on Mr. Hume's 
motion for the discontinuance of Mr- 
LiraRY SINEcUREs was lost by a majo- 
rity of 232 against 138. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 15. 

Earl Grey brought forward his pro- 
posed measure for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the lawless outrages existing in 
Ireland. His Lordship spoke with deep 
regret of the painful necessity which 
compelled his Majesty's Government to 
submit strong measures for repressing 
them. His Lozdship then noticed that 
vast Association, called the Volunteers in 
Ireland, raised with the avowed pur- 
pose of procuring a repeal of the Union, 
as extremely dangerous, and one which 
must be put down; and said that it had 
been his fervent hope that the concession 
of the Catholic claims would have tran- 
quillized that country—a hope in which 
he had been miserably disappointed. 
Almost from the moment that the great 
measure of Emancipation was accom- 
plished, the agitation had been renewed, 
and the situation of Ireland became, and 
was at that instant, perhaps in a worse 
condition than at almost any former pe- 
riod. It would be necessary to provide 
against those armed and lawless bands 
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which in many parts of Ireland were 
acting on a system which, up to the pre- 
sent time, had defied all the powers of 
the Government, and had led to a refusal 
in many parts of Ireland to pay tithe— 
to loss of property—and to loss of life. 
The Bill which he should propose, com- 
bined the various provisions of several 
laws passed both in the Irish and Eng- 
lish Parliaments at different periods for 
the suppression of similar evils, together 
with such alterations as circumstances 
required. In the first place, with regard 
to illegal societies, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be able to suppress, by order, the 
meetings of every assembly deemed by 
him to be dangerous to the public safety, 
or inconsistent with the administration of 
the Jaw; and all suppressed, adjourned, 
or continued meetings under any name 
or pretext. Persons prosecuted under the 
Act would be obliged to plead forthwith, 
that is, they would not be enabled to 
delay their trial. The punishment to 
be similar to that of persons indicted 
for felony. It was then provided that 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to prevent 
disturbance, might issue his proclamation, 
declaring any county to be disturbed, 
which counties should be deemed a pro- 
claimed district. By these proclamations 
all the inhabitants were to be warned to 
abstain from seditious and unlawful meet- 
ings, and to continue in their houses from 
sun-setting to sunrise. It was proposed, 
that the offenders should be tried by 
martial law. The members of the Court 
were not to exceed nine in number, nor 
were they to be less than four; no of- 
fence to which the punishment of death 
could be attached was to be thus tried; 
the punishment was confined to trans- 
portation; and it was provided that a 
King’s Sergeant should attend and aid 
the Court by his legal advice and assist- 
ance. In the proclaimed districts, all 
persons found abroad after sun-set or 
before sun-rise would be amenablé to 
martial law. Thus, then, a mitigated 
system of martial law would be applied 
to those districts declared in a state of 
disturbance by the Lord Lieutenant; 
and, in order to render it as effective as 
possible, the Habeas Corpus Act would 
be suspended. His Lordship then, after 
expressing his regret that such a measure 
should have been forced on the King’s 
Government by the exigencies of the 
times, concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a first time. The Bill was 
supported by Lord Longford and the 
Duke of Wellington—who thought, how- 
ever, that the contemplated Courts Mar- 
tial did not go far enough, it being his 
opinion, that the witnesses would be pre- 
vented from giving evidence by intimida- 
dation—Lord Eldon, and other Noble 
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Lords, and it was eventually read a first 
time. 





In the Houss or Commons, the same 
day, the House went into a Committee 
of Supply, when the following sums 
were voted :—3,000,000/. to defray the 
expense of services in 1832; 25,896,000/. 
for the outstanding Exchequer Bills: 
274,500l. for Public Works and Build- 
ings; and 1,582,000/. to pay Exchequer 
Bills advanced on Annuities. 

House or Lorps, Feb. 18. 

Earl Grey moved the second reading 
of the IrntsH Disrurspancres Bit. Se- 
veral Peers spoxe on the motion, but no 
opposition to the Bill was expressed. 
Lords Wicklow, Lorton, &c. concurred in 
its necessity, and only regretted that so 
salutary a measure had been so long de- 
layed. The Duke of Wellington inti- 
mated that in the Committee he should 
move some verbal amendments respecting 
the trial by Courts-martial. The Bill 
was read a second time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the order being read for a com- 
mittee of supply, Mr. Cobbett rose, and 
in a long speech complained of the gross 
inequality of taxation which he con- 
tended was the result of unjust laws, made 
by the rich with a view to place the 
burden of payment on the poor and to 
protect themselves. He referred espe- 
cially to the stamp act of the 55th Geo. 
III. ; the taxes imposed by this act, in- 
cluding the cost of collection, amounted 
to little less than eight millions a year, 
of which the nobility and landed proprie- 
tors paid nothing. ‘The legacy duties on 
personal property began at 1 and ended 
at 10 percent. From these duties free- 
hold property was entirely exempted. 
The probate duty on any sum exceeding 
201. was two per cent. ; when it amounted 
to 20 or 30 thousand pounds, this duty 
was only 30s. per cent, and as the amount 
became greater the duty became less! 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that the duties of which the Hon. 
Gentleman complained were heavier on 
small than large transactions. The 
stamp duties were now under considera- 
tion with a view to an alteration of 
them. 

The Report of the Committee of 
Supply having been brought up, Mr. 
O’Connell spoke at great length on the 
affairs of Ireland, and on the proposed 
measures of coercion, observing, that the 
suspension of the Constitution, and the 
introduction of despotism and. Courts- 
martial, ought to have been preceded by 
enquiry, to ascertain the extent of the 
agitation, and its approximate causes. 
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PORTUGAL, 


The contest is still carried on between 
the royal brothers; and occasional skir- 
mishes are taking place without any decid- 
ed result. On the 24th Jan. a severe affair 
occurred by a part of the army embarking 
in boats to attack St. John’s and two 
forts on the Douro. The troops engaged 
were 1,400 English, 700 French, and 
three regiments of Cuacadores, under 
Colonel Le Place. They were com- 
pletely successful, driving the Miguelites 
by the bayonet. One of the forts mounted 
Sguns. They retained possession, and 
took some pipes of wine. Pedro's loss 
was very great, 850 killed and wounded, 
15 officers. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The Grand Sultan appears at length 
to have yielded to his adverse fortune, 
and by timely concession to have saved 
his tottering empire. A late communi- 
cation from Constantinople states, that 
on the first intelligence of the defeat and 
capture of his Grand Vizier by the Egyp- 
tian forces, the Sultan, despairing of being 
able to save himself by his own exertion, 
had already resolved to throw himself 
entirely into the arms of Russia, and 
obtain from that Power the protection of 
his capital and the conclusion of a tolerable 
peace from Mehemet Ali. But on this 
being known the other ambassadors at 
Constantinople exerted themselves that 
their Governments should be consulted 
on this occasion, and not Russia alone. 
Their united exertions succeeded in in- 
ducing the Sultan to ask the mediation of 
France and England also, on which the 
legations of those two Powers, seconded 
by all the others, immediately took mea- 
sures to communicate with Ibrahim Pa- 
cha. Their zeal was crowned with suc- 
cess. Ibrahim suffered himself to be 
persuaded to conclude an armistice, to 
suspend his march and all further hosti- 
lities, on conditiun that the Sultan should 
revoke the excommunication pronounced 
against him and his father, and the latter 
have the Pachalik of Syria; an indem- 
nity of money to be made by the Porte 
for part of the expenses of the war. 
The Sultan consented to these prelimi- 
nary terms, and appointed plenipotentia- 
ries to carry into effect the conditions of 
peace. 

Intelligence from Mecca, dated Dec. 
21, states, that in the holy city, prepara- 
tions were making for the solemn expia- 
tion of the anathema pronounced by the 
Sultan and the Mufti against Mehemet 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
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Ali and the princes of his family. The 


ceremony was fixed for the beginning of 


spring, and was considered in all Arabia 
as the commencement of the Arabian 
nationality and independence. 

UNITED STATES. 

The leading feature of the threatened 
contest between the general Government 
and the state of South Carolina, has been 
a message sent to Congress by President 
Jackson with all the papers relative to 
the dispute between the Union and South 
Carolina. He had proposed to modify 
the tariff, and had made concessions which 
failed to conciliate the refractory State; 
he now came to Congress for increased 
powers, in order to preserve the Union. 
He denounces General Hayne as having 
ordered the militia of Carolina to hold 
themselves in readiness to take the field. 
His means of enforcing the supremacy 
of his government are, to remove the 
Custom-house of Charleston to the for- 
tress of Pinkney for the safety of the 
collectors; to declare void the privileges 
of any port where the duties are refused, 
and to remove its rights to a rival port. 

Intelligence from South Carolina to 
the 23d of January, states, that at a 
great meeting in Charleston, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of South Carolina pro- 
posed, and General Hamilton, a man of 


much influence in the state, seconded a 


resolution which recommends that the 
South Carolinians should abstain from 
acting on their nullifying ordinance until 
the result of the measures for the modifi- 
cation of the tariff, now before Congress, 
is known. 

JAMAICA. 

According to Jamaica papers of the 
18th Dec., the new Governor, the Earl of 
Musgrave, and the Board of Council, on 
the one part, and the House of Assembly 
on the other, had been in such collision, 
that his Excellency had found it necessary 
to dissolve the Assembly. ‘The osten- 
sible cause of the dissolution is found in 
a resolution taken by the House of As- 
sembly on the 12th Dec., denying the right 
and power of the Board of Council to 
originate any bills, and stating that the 
House would not receive any bill origi- 
nating in the Council. This produced a 
declaration from the latter that the 
Board would not do any further business 
with the House of Assembly, until full 
and ample reparation had been made, by 
the House acknowledging, in the most 
unequivocal terms, the right of the Board 
to originate bills on every subject, save 
and except bills of impost. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

A more heart-rending appeal has sel- 
dom or ever been made to the sympathy 
and benevolence of the Protestant com- 
munity of England, than that which has 
been published on behalf of the suffering 
Protestant clergy in Ireland. Such is 
their melancholy condition, that they are 
compelled to fly from their churches and 
their homes, to escape the knife of the 
assassin, while, by a systematic combina- 
tion, their income has been withheld, and 
numbers of highly-educated, pious, and 
most exemplary individuals are, with their 
families, actually without the common 
necessaries of life. About three years 
ago combinations began to be formed for 
the purpose of resisting the payment of 
tithes. In consequence of this, nume- 
rous ministers were altogether deprived 
of income, and the sum of 60,000/. was at 
length voted by Parliament as a loan to 
be advanced to those ministers; the Go- 
vernment taking upon themselves the 
onus of collecting the tithes. When this 
sum was first granted, only three or four 
dioceses were in a state of disturbance ; 
but before the money was actuaily is- 
sued, the disorder had spread tbrough- 
out the country, and the number of suf- 
ferers was so great, that the sum divided 
did not amount to one fifth (and in many 
instances not to one tenth) of the sum 
due to them. Some idea of the priva- 
tions of the clergy may be formed, when 
it is stated, that many of them, who are 
men of deep piety and laborious in their 
calling, have not been able to expend one 
penny in a butcher’s or a grocer’s shop 
for the last two years, but have subsisted, 
together with their families, on potatoes 
and buttermilk. Others have been obliged 
to give up housekeeping altogether, and 
seek a domicile among relatives or friends. 
Many clergymen have thrown up their 
livings altogether ; and numbers of them 
are now scattered abroad, either in this 
country, or in other places, without em- 
ployment or the means of subsistence. 
The Archbishop of Armagh (Lord Pri- 
mate of Ireland) has undertaken to dis- 
tribute such sums as may be collected, 
in relief of the most distressed families, 
he having himself applied 500/ to this 
great work of charity. A meeting hav- 
ing been held on the 3d of Jan. at the 
house of the Bishop of London, in St. 
James’s-square, to promote a public sub- 
scription in this country, the sum of 200/. 
has been received from his Majesty, sums 
of 100/. from the Queen, tiie Duke of 
Cumberland, and the Duchess of Kent; 
500/. from the Archbishop of Armagh, 
400/. from the Bishop of Clogher; 3001. 
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from the Bishops of Derry and Limerick ; 
200/. from the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Tuam, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the Bishops of Ferns and Ra- 
hoe. The other prelates, both of Eng- 
and and Ireland, ae subscribed sums 
of 1002. or 50/. in proportion to their 
sees; and are well supported by the infe- 
rior clergy and laity, of whom the follow- 
ing have subscribed sums of 1002: the 
Dukes of Wellington and Devonshire, 
Marquis of Waterford, Earl Talbot, Vis- 
count Clifden, Lords Kenyon, Arden, 
and Bexley, Magdalen coll. Oxford, Geo. 
Byng, esq. Rev. C. P. Golightly, Mrs. 
Lawrence, and Joshua Watson, esq. 

Ninety Irishmen of the monks of La 
Trappe have returned to their own coun- 
try, since the extinction of the order in 
France, where they expended 10,0007. on 
their farm and abbey, at which all travel- 
lers are hospitably entertained, and a 
hundred of the neighbouring poor pro- 
vided with subsistence daily. Sir Richard 
Kane has given them 500 acres of land, 
capable of being reclaimed by their own 
labour, and a subscription is commenced 
in Ireland, for the purpose of supplying 
them with funds necessary for its im- 
provement. 

Jan. 30. The inauguration dinner of 
the members of the Incorporated Law In- 
stitution took place in their hall in Chan- 
cery-lane, when 230 members assembled, 
Wm. Tooke, esq, M.P. F.R.S. in the 
chair. After adverting to the origin and 
progress of the institution, the chairman 
eloquently dwelt on the important advan- 
tages which the charter had conferred 
(see our Magazine for. Jan. 1832, p. 77) 
—a boon for which they were indebted 
to the special grace and favour of his Ma- 
jesty, but which was fully justified by the 
improved state of the profession, which 
had thus enabled it, with all the weight 
attached to its collective character, to 
make its complaint by petition, remon- 
strance, and appeal to Parliament, the 
Bench, &c. Donations of upwards of 
1500 volumes have been made to the li- 
brary. 

Jan. 24. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the burial-ground of the General 
Cemetery Company, at Kensall Green (de- 
scribed in our last volume, pt. ii. pp. 171, 
245). The whole 39 acres to the north 
of the Regent’s Canal, and which have 
been inclosed within a lofty wall, were 
consecrated; and the space of fifteen 
acres on the other side of the Canal is 
reserved for Dissenters, whose services 
cannot be performed on ground attached 
to the Established Church. A tempo- 
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rary chapel has been erected ; the design 
for the permanent edifice not being yet 
finally determined upon. The first in- 
terment was made on the 31st Jan. being 
the corpse of Margaret, wife of Barnard 
Gregory, esq. of Great Russell-street; to 
whose memory the Directors of the €om- 
pany intend, from gratitude to their first 
customer, to erect a tablet at their own 
expense. Several other interments have 
since taken place. 

Jan. 25. "Fhe Bishop of London con- 
secrated a plot of ground, 50 feet long, 
and varying from 6 to 14 in breadth, on 
the east side of the ditch of the Zower 
of London, for the burial of the soldiers 
who may die within the garrison, the old 
place of interment having become ineon- 
veniently crowded. 

Feb. 13. A meeting was held at the 
Thatched House to receive the report of 
the committee as to the measures taken 
for preserving St. Alban’s Abbey; Earl 
Verulam in the chair. ‘The report stated 
that part of the nave of the church which 
fell down in February 1832, had been re- 
paired at an expense of 347/.; and that 
the roof of the nave, west of that part, 
had been ordered to be repaired, the esti- 
mated expense being 728/. ‘The commit- 
tee have in hand 2,400/,, and the expense 
ef repairing the whole building is esti- 
mated at 7000/7. The Bishop of London, 
Mr. Muir, Lord Grimston, the Rey. 
Archdeacon Watson, Mr. S. Taylor, Mr. 
Etty, Mr. Cottingham, and the Rev. 
Archdeacon Pott, addressed the meet- 
ing, trusting that the public would not 
allow so magnificent a structure to decay. 
At this time, indeed, we think, it is 
incumbent on every one attached to the 
Established Church, and particularly in- 
eumbent on clergymen, to display no luke- 
warmness nor niggard'iness in the support 
ef the antient sacred edifices of the esta- 
blishment. And the people of the county 
of Hertford, in the protection and preser- 
vation of their very antient Abbey, should 
not suffer themselves to be surpassed by 
the people of Yorkshire, who came for- 
ward so readily, liberally, and effectually 
to rebuild their Cathedral, thus lately res- 
cucd from the ruin of the flames. Every 
clergyman should also endeavour to raise 
in his parish a subscription, however small, 
for St. Alban’s Abbey ; and no clergyman 
would make the attempt unsuccessfully. 

The restoration of the beautiful altar 
screen at St. Saviour’s Church, South 
wark, has been commenced by Mr. Wal- 
lace the architect, with a minute atten- 
tion to the authority afforded for its de- 
tails by the remains of the original work. 
The pedestals under the canopies are 
richly adorned with fig-leaves, supposed 
to be emblematical of the shame entailed 
by the sin of our first-parents. Over the 
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doors are represented rustic sports, as 
emblems perhaps of the carnal state. 
This screen closely resembles that of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban’s; in recur- 
ring to which noble edifice we have great 
pleasure in noticing the fine effect pro- 
duced by Mr. Cottingham’s opening the 
clerestory range of windows, and the cen- 
tral tower, to the interior of the church, 
according to the original design. We 
trust that the subscriptions will not flag, 
and that the necessary funds will not be 
wanting for the completion of works so 
creditable to the taste of the age. What, 
we repeat, is to be done with the unroofed 
nave of St. Saviour’s Church? Its pre- 
sent condition is disgraceful. 

A subscription has been entered into 
at Birmingham for the restoration of St. 
Peter’s church, in that town, which, after 
it had been erected by the Commissioners 
for building new churches, was destroyed 
by fire. It is now proposed to rebuild it 
by voluntary subscriptions, which it is 
probable will be done, as great interest is 
felt in its restoration, in consequence of 
its having afforded gratuitous accommo- 
dation to 1500 poor persons. 


—— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Feb. 16. The Opera opened for the 
season with Rossini’s Cenerentola, and a 
new ballet entitled Fuust. The scenery, 
by Grieve, was full of variety and effect ; 
and altogether the ballet was tolerably 
well received. 





DRURY LANE. 

Feb, .5. An operatic piece by Mr. 
Beazeley, from the music of Mozart, en- 
titled Dox Juan, was brought forward. 
The music was fine and effective; and 
the scenery by Stanfield was remarkably 
splendid. It was announced for repeti- 
tion amidst general applause. 

Feb. 14. The French ballet of Za 
Belle au Bois Dormant, founded on the 
fairy tale of the Sleeping Beanty in the 
Wood, was produced with great splendour 
and effect. A moving panorama by Stan- 
field, and some fairy scenes by other ar- 
tists, were gorgeous and imposing; and 
the pantomime altogether passed off with 
great eclat. 

COVENT GARDEN, 

Feb. 5. A new melo-drame, in two 

acts, from the pen of Mr. Peake, called 


the Smuggler Boy, was played with com- 


plete success. 

7b. 9. The ballet of Kenilworth, tran- 
sported from the Italian opera, with some 
slight deviations, was represented: and 
has since been repeated several times. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Suerirrs ror 1833. 


Bedfordshire—G. Pearse, of Harlington, esq. 
Berkshire—E, G. C. East, Hall place, esq. 
Buckinghbamshire—C. Clowes, Delaford- park, esq. 
Camb. and Hunts—D. Onslow, Gt. Staugiiton, esq. 
Cumberland—H. Curwen, Workington-hall, esq. 
Cornwall—C. W. Popham, Antron-iodge, esq. 
Derby—J. Harrison, Snelston hall, esq. 
Devonshire—J. Quieke, Newton-house, esq. 
Dorsetshire—R. Brouncker, Boveridge, esq. 
Essex—R. B. Wolfe, Woodhall, in Arksden, esq. 
Gloucestershire—H. Elwes, Colesbourn, esq. 
Herefordshire—T. Dunne, Bircher, esq. 
Hertfurdshire—G. J. Bosanquet, Broxbourn, esq. 


.Kent—D. G. James, Ighthar, esq. 


Lancashire—Sir J. Gerard, Garswood, Bart. 
Leicestershire—J. Mansfield, Birstall, esq. 
Lincolnshire—H. Dymoke, Scrivelsby-court, esq. 
Monmouthshire—W. Vaughan, Courtfield, esq. 
Norfolk—Sir W. B. Proctor, Langley, Bart. 
Northamptonsh.—W. R. Rose, Harleston, Bart. 
Northumberland—Sir E, Blackett, Matfen, Bart. 
Notts.—Sir T. W. White, Wallingwells, Bart. 
Oxfordsh.—Sir G. Dashwood, Kirtlington-park, Bt. 
Rutlandsh.—J.M. Wingfield, Mai ket Overton, esq. 
Shropshire—W. Moseley, Buildwas, esq. 
Somersetsh.—G. H. Carew, Crowcombe court, esq. 
Staffordshire—T. Kinnersly, Clough-hall, esq. 
Southampton—T, Chamberlayne, Cranbury, esq. 
Suffolk—Sir T. S. Gooch, Benacre, Bart. 
Surrey—Sir H. Fletcher, Ashley park, Bart. 
Sussex—l', Broadwood, Beedine, esq. 
Warwick—Sir J. Mordaunt, Walton, Bart. 
Wiltshire—W. Temple, Bishopstrow, eyq. 
Worcestershire—J. Brown, Lea-castle, esq. 
Yorkshire—W. C. Maxwell, Everingham, esq. 
NORTH WALES, 
Montgomeryshire—J. Jones, Deythur, esq. 
Merionethshire—G, J. Scott, Peniarthucha, esq. 
Anglesea—C. H. Evans, Henblas, esq. 
Denbighshire—W. P. Yale, Plas-yn-Yale, esq. 
Flintshire—W.. T. Elis, Cornist, esq. esq. 
Carnarvonsh.—D. P. Downes, Hendrerhysgethin, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Glamorgansh.—R.T.Turbervill, Ewenny-abbey,esq. 
Carmarthenshire—D. Lewis, Stradey, esq. 
Pembrokeshire—J. H Philipps, Williamston, esq. 
Cardiganshire—W. O. Brigstocke, Blaenpant, esq. 
Breconshire—W. H. West, Beaufort, esq. 
Radnorshise—W. Wilkins, Mzeslough-castle, esq. 





GaZEITE PRomorTions. 

Jan. 22. Knighted, Rear-Adm. Edward Durn- 
ford King, K.C.H. 

Jan. 23. Adm. Sir Geo, Martin, to be Rear- 
Admiral of Great Britain and [reiand, &c. 

Jan. 25. Adm. Sir D, Gould, to be 4 G.C.B. 

Jan. 2%. Richard Brooke, of Clifton, co. Glou- 
cester, esq. a minor, to take the surname of Jones, 
in addition to that of Brooke. 

Jan. 28. Col. J. Ready, to be Lieut.-Governor 
of the Isle of Man. 

Jan.29, Adm. Sir Chas. Tyler, to be G.C.B.; 
Adm. Sir Chas. Hamilton, Bart. to be K.C.B. 

Jan. 30. Adm. Sir Edw. Thornbrough, to be 
Vice-Adm. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Jan. 31. Royal Artillery, Major Gen. Spencer 
Claudius Parry, to be Col. Commandant. 

Feb. 1. 75th Foot, Major Gerrard Quill, to be 
Major.—U nattached, Mejor H. E Porter, 9th 
Drag. to be Lieut.-Col of Inf.—Brevet, Capt. Ed. 
Drury, 6th Regt. to be Major. 

Feb. 4. Hen. Wigley, of Malvern Hall, War- 
wickshire, esq. to take the surname of Greswolde. 
—Knighted, Right Hon. Chas. Richard Vaughan, 
G.C.H. 

Feb. 5. 8th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Wm. Keir Grant, to be Col.—Garrisons, _Major- 
Gen, Sir J. Bathurst, to be Governor of Berwick. 

Feb.7. J. Lyons Nixon, esq. t2 be Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of the islands of St. Christopher, Nevis, 


Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands.—Capt. Sir 'C. 
M. Schomberg, R.N. to be Lieut..Governor of 
Dominica. 

Feb.13. Major-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, to be 
Governor of the islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, Tobago, and their dependencies.— 
Major-Gen. Middlemore, to be Lieut.-Governor of 
the island of Grenada.—Capt. Tyler, R.N. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of St. V:nceat. 

Feb. 15, 11th Foot, Capt. Bartholomew Vigors 
Derinzy, to be Major.—45th Foot, Major Edward 
French Boys, to be Lieut. Col.—Brevet Major 
Rich. Moore, to be Major. 

Feb. 16. Sophia Russell, wife of John Russell, 
Commander R.N. and eldest co-heir and repre- 
sentative of Edward late Baron de Clifford, to be 
Baroness de Clifford. 





EccLrsiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Markham, Preb. in York Cathedral. 
Rev. C. Musgrave, Preb. in York Cathedral. 
Rev. James Tate, Preb. in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Rey. Dr. Williams, Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. T. L. Wheeler, Canon in Worcester Cath. 
Rev. R. Antrim, Lyndlinch R. Dorset. 
Rev. E. Ashe, Harnhill R. Gloucester. 
Kev. H. M. Astley, Foulsham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. C. Badely, Shipmeadow R. Suffolk. 
Rev. H. Berners, Harkstead R. Surrey. 
Rev. G. Bethell, Worplesdon R. Surrey. 
Rev. T. Bevan, St. Peter's V. Caermarthen. 
Rev. J. K. Biging, Penslewood R. Somerset. 
Rev. R. Biscoe, Whitbourne R. Herefordshire. 
Rev. T. Carter, Burnham V. Bucks 
Rev. J. Carver, Hevingham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. H. Chapman, Bassingbourne V. Camb. 
Rev. A. W. Chattield, Shudy Camps V. Camb. 
Rev. O. Fielden, Westou-under-Lizard R. Staf- 
fordshire. 
Rev. J. S. Hawkes, Stratton V. Devon. 
Rev. W. L. Isaac, Pirton R. Worcestershire. 
Rev. W. Jackson, Penrith V. Cornwall. 
Rev. J. James, St. Joha Baptist V. Peterborough. 
Rey. H. E. Knatchbull, N. Elmham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. Linton, Warmington V. Northampton. 
Rev. W. Lloyd, Llaufihangel Rbydithon P. C, 
Radnorshire. 
Rev. C. H. Lutwidge, Burton Agnes V. Yorksh. 
Rev. S. F. Maclauchlan, C. of Snizort, Isle of Sky. 
Rev. M. Mayson, Kuapweil R. Cambiidge. 
Rev. K. Milles, Foulsham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. M. Mundy, Lynton P. C. Devon. 
Rev. F. R. Neve, Poole St. Michael R. Wilts. 
Rev. W. G. Piees, Ashbocking V. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. F. Powell, Stroud P. C. Gloucestersh. 
Rev. W. Pye, Sapperton R. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. A. Quicke, Newton St. Cyres V. Devonsh. 
Rev. D. Robinson, Wooley P. C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. E. Salkeld, Crosby on Eden V. Cumberland. 
Rev. W. Sandys, St. Mary's V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. T. Scott, Wappenham R. Northamptonshire. 
Rey. H. Shrubb, Stratford Tony R. Wiltshire. 
Rev. N. J. Stubbin, Somersham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Sutcliffe, Bosley P. C. Macclesfield. 
Rev. J. T. Trevelyan, Huish Champiower R. 
Somersetshire. 
Rev. J. H. Turbitt, Powick V. Worcester. 
Rey. G. Waddington, Gc. St. Mary’s P. C Camb. 
Rev. R. Waggett, Timoleague R. co. Cork. 
Rev. W. Wales, Ail Saints V. Northamptonshire. 
Rev. H. Wardell, Winlaton R. co. Durham. 
Rey. J. D. Wrigglesworth, Loddon V. Norfolk. 
Rev. D. Bagot, Chap. to Earl Kilmore. 
Rev. C. M. Gibson, Chap. to Lord Kinsale. 
Rey. J. Hopkinson, Chap. to Earl Fitzwilliam. 


Civi PREFERMENTS. 
J. Forbes, esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
Rev. A. Jeremie, Christian Advocate to Camb 
University. 
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Rev. 8. Doune, Head Mast, to the Gram. School 
of Oswestry. 

Rev. James Tate, jun. Head Mast. to Richmond 
Grammar School, Yorkshire, 

Rev. T. Dikes, Master of the Charter house, Hull. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept.10. At St. Thomas’s Mount, East Indies, 
the wife of Claude Adolphus Robe ts, esq De- 
puty Judge-Advocate-general, Presidency Dis- 
trict, Madras Army, a son. 

Jan. 20. At Inhurst House, near Reading, the 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Polson, a son.——21. At 
Southend, Darlington, the wife of Joseph Pease, 
jun. esq. M.P. a dau.—At Marseilles, tne wife of 
Alex. Turnbull, esq, his Majesty's Consul at that 
place, a dau. 22, At Khingsey vicarage, Bucks, 
the wife of the Rev. J. G. Copleston, jun. a dau. 
—26. At Wembley Park, Middlesex, the wife 
of the Rev. J. E. Gray, a dau.——29. At North 
Ferriby, the wife of tne Rev. Charles Rose, a dau. 
30. At Normanby Hall, Lincoloshire, the 
lady of Sir R. Sheffi-ld, Bart. a son. 31. In 
Dorset sq. the wife of Lieut.-Col. I. Tod, a dau. 

Feb.1. In Sackville street, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Seymour Blane, a son. 3. At Bedford, 
the wife of the Rev. G. Maclear, a son. Mrs. 
Spencer Perceval, a son. At Southend, 
Kent, the wife of Capt. Forster, a dau. ll. In 
Berkeley sq. the wife of Dr, Lyon, a son, At 
Coombe Down, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hillcoat, a son.——1i3. At Culverthorpe, the 
Hon. Mrs. Handley, « dau. 15. At the Admi- 
ralty, the lady of the Rt. Hoo. Sir James Graham, 
Bart. of twins, a son and dau. At Park.cres- 
cent, Portland-place, the wife of Edward Buller, 
esq. M.P. a dau.—16. At Suffolk Cottage, Hack- 
ney, the wife of Samuel Walter Burgess, esq. a 
son. 18. Mrs. Housley, of Cuizon-street, May 
Fair, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Aug.30. At Trichinopoly, R. Parr, esq. 54th 
Regt. son of Thos. Parr, esq. of Lythurst Hall, 
Salop, to Arabella-Lucinda, eldest dau. of Major 
Reed, 71st Regt. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, H. Cotgrave, esq. eldest 
son of late Lt.Col. Cotgrave, to Harriet-Emily, 
second dau. of the late Chas. Rooke, esq.—14. 
At St. Mary’s, C. Knight, e:q. of Marylebone-st. 
to Caroline, widow of Capt. Giveen, late of the 
10th Hussars. 15. At Upton St. Leonard’s, 
Gloucestershire, H. Bowyer, esq. to Isabella, dau. 
of J. H. Byles, esq. of Bowden Hall —At Maryle- 
bone Church, the Kev. Thos. Walpole, son of the 
Right Hon. Lady Walpole, to Margaret Harriet. 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Col. Mitchell._— 
Chas. Bacon Grey, esq. of Styford, Northumber- 
land, to Emily, dau. of the late Sir W. Loraine, 
Bt. of Kirkharle. At Prees, Salop, the Rev. W. 
Grego: y, of Clifton, Gloucestersh. to Mary, eld. 
dau. of Rev.S. Minshull. 17. At Clare, Suffolk. 
W. Hughes, esq. of Southampton-buildings, to 
Emily, dau. of late Lt.-Gen. Elwes Geo. F, 
Heneage, esq. M.P. to Frances, second dau. of 
Michael Tasburgh, esq. of Burghwallis, near Don- 
caster, co. York. At Burton, Cheshire, Geo. 
Wyrley Birch, esq. to Jane, third dau. of Rich. 
Cougteve, esq. 18. At Oxford, Henry Squires 
Shrapnel, eldest son of Major Gen. Shrapnel, to 
Miss Susan Cary Brown, of Blenheim. 19. At 
St Dionis Back-church, London, the Rev. J. F. 
Stausbury, Master of Kingston Grammar School, 
to Sophia-Eliza, dau. of the late Mr. James Lay- 
ton, of Lime-street. 22. At Hampton, E. S. 
Curwen, ¢-q. to Frances, dau. of E. Jesse, esq. of 
Hampton-court. At Great Stanmore, ‘he Rev. 
G. T. Whitfield, of Bockleton, Herefordshire, to 
Fanny, dau, of the late P. R. Willson, esq. of 
Barnet, Herts. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Thos. Bulkeley, esq. 1st Life Guards, to Frances- 
Emilia Rivers, dau. of Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. 
































24. At Littleham, near Exmouth, I. M. M. 
Byne, esq, to Isabella, third dau. of the late W. 
Cormack, esq. of Bristol. At Leven, near Be- 
verley, John Wormald, esq. of Rio de Janeiro, 
to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. Samp- 
son. E. R. Larken, esq. eldest son of the late 
E. Larken, esq. of Bedford-sq. to Mary, second 
dau. of T. Lawrence, esq. of Dunsby, Lincolin- 
shire, At Fishop Burton, James Hall, esq. of 
Scarborough, to Sarah, eldest dan. of Richard 
Watt, esq. of Spake-hall, Lancashire 25. At 
Dover, Geo. Johnston, Head Master of Barnstaple 
Grammar School, to Eliz. third dau. of J. Gordon 
Morgan, esq. M.D. 26. At Edmonton, A. J. 
Nash, esq. to Eliz. dau. of late A. T. Nash, esq. of 
Hyde House. 28. At Groton, Suffulk, T. Po- 
chin, esq. to Mrs. Moffat, only dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Pearson. Rector of South Kilworth. Leices- 
tershire, At Bristol, Henry Raverhill Granger, 
esq. of Stourbridge, to Henrietta Sophta, only 
dau. of H. Withers, esq. and niece of Sir C. T. 
Withers, of Co:wen Park, Radnor. 29. At 
Marylebone Church, the Rev. Thos. Robinson 
Welch, of Hailsham, Sussex, to Mary, dau. of 
Benjamin Bond, esq. of Devonshire place. 
At Colchester, the Rev. R. P. Morrell, to Mary 
Mouct Brock, eldest dau. of Geo. Brock, esq.— 
31. AtCarham, J. Hodgson, esq of Elswick, 
Northumberland, to Isabella, dau. and co-heiress 
of the late A. Compton, esq. of Carham Hall. 

Intely. At Paris, Francis Baring, esq. M.P. 
to Mademoiselle Claire, dau. of the Duke of Bas- 
sano At Oxford, Edw. Higgins, to Georgiana, 
dau. and co-heiress of the late G. Meredith, esq. 
of Berrington.court, Worcestershire.——At St. 
James's, F. Angerstein, esq to the Hon. Charlotte 
Sophia Blayney. At Jersey, the Rev. Ciement 
le Hardy, Regent of St. Mannelier’s Free Gram- 
mar School, to Mary Ant, eldest dau. of C. de la 
Garde, esq. 

Feb.1. The Viscount Dillon, to Lydia Sophia, 
dau. of P. L. Storey, esq. of lusmore House. 
2. At the British Embassy, the Right Hon. Geo. 
Lord Rivers, to the Hon. Susan Georgiana Leve- 
son Gower, eldest dau. of Viscount Granville, 
Ambassador to France. At Trinity-church, C. 












































T. Deprer, esq. of Langley-house, Bucks, to Mary , 





Eliza, widow of the late C. P. Chrisp, esq. 
4. At Newton Kyme, the Rev. Thos. Hart Dyke, 
second son of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. of 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent, to Eliz. second dau. of 
Thomas Lodinston Fairfax, esq. of Newton Kyme, 
Yorkshire. 5. At Woolborough, P Pearce, 
esq. solicitor, of Teignbridge House, Devon, to 
Amy, dau. of the late Rev. R. Bradford, of New- 
ton Abbot. 7. The Rev. Edward Higgins, of 
Kingsland Rectory, to Georgiana Esther, eldest 
dau. of the late G. Meredith, esq. of Nottingham. 
place, Marylebone, ana of Berrington court, Wor- 
cestershire. At Woolpit, Suffolk, the Rev. L. 
F. Page, to Susanna E. Cobbold, only child of 
the Rev. Spencer Cobbold, Rector of Woolpit. 
—9. At Brampton by Dingley, T. F. Congreve, 
esq. of Stoney Stratford, Bucks, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late Mr. Thornton, of Cropston, Leicester. 
shire. 11. At Kingsbridge, Devon, the Rev. 
H. P. Stiles, to Jane, eldest dau. of Thos. Hale, 
esq.—12. At Shute, Devon, W. J. Schenely, 
esq. to Jane Maria, dau. of Sir Wm. Pole, Bart, 
of Shute House. At St. Margaret's, West. 
minster, Rich, Sanderson, esq. of Belgrave-sq, 
M.P. to Charlotte Matilda Manners Sutton, eld- 
est dau. of the Right Hon. Chas. Manners Sutton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Geo. Daysh Bartholomew, 
esq. to Jane, dau. of the late Alex. Murray, esq. 
of Finchley, Middlesex. 13. The Rev. Alfred 
Mangles, son of James Mangles, esq. M.P. to 
Georgiana, dau. of Geo. Scott, esq. of Ravens 
court, Hamme: smith. 14. At St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, T. Storey, eld. son of J. Spedding, 
0! Mirehouse, Cumberland, esq. to Phillis Jane, 
second dau. of the Rev. Archdeacon Froude, Rec- 
tor of Dartington, Devonshire. 
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Lorp Rosert Firz-Geratp. 

Jan. 2. At Nice, after a fortnight’s 
illness of a bilious fever, aged nearly 68, 
the Right Hon. Lord Robert Stephen 
Fitz-Gerald; uncle to the Duke of Lein- 
ster. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 15, 1765, 
the sixth son of James the first Duke, by 
Lady Amelia-~-Mary Lennox, daughter of 
Charles second Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, K.G. He commenced a career of 
diplomatic employment as Secretary to 
the Duke of Dorset at the court of Ver- 
sailles, and after the return of his Grace re- 
mained forsome time as Charge d'affaires. 
He then went to Denmark, with the rank 
of Envoy Extraordinary: after which he 
became Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Court of Lis- 
bon. His Lordship was absent on that 
mission when first returned to Parliament 
for the county of Kildare at the general 
election of 1802; he returned, and took 
the oaths and his seat, on the 15th of 
June 1805. His Lordship was re-elected 
for the same county in 1806, but retired 
from public life at the dissolution in the 
following year. His Lordship enjoyed a 
pension of 17007. per ann. as late Minister 
to Lisbon, and another on the civil list of 
800/., granted in March 1801. 

Lord Robert Fitz-Gerald, married July 
22,1792, Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the 
late Commodore, Charles Fielding, R. N. 
(grandson of Basil fourth Earl of Den- 
bigh), by Sophia, sister to the late Earl of 
Winchelsea, end Nottingham, K.G. By 
this lady, who survives him, Lord Robert 
had issue three sons and six daughters: 
]. Matilda, married in 1817 to the Cheva- 
lier Victor de Marion-Gaja; 2. Emily, 
who died in 1816, in her 22d year; 3. 
Robert-George, who died in 1812, in his 
17th year ; 4. Charles- Fielding, who died 
in 1818, in his 22d year; 5. Sophia-Char- 
lotte, married in 1831 to the Rev. Henry 
Dalton, Perpetual Curate of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Bridg-north; Geraldine- Augusta, 
twin, with Sophia; 7. Caroline, who 
died young; 8. Louisa, who died in 1816, 
in her 14th year; and 9. George Fitz-Ge- 
rald, Esq. born in 1809. 

Viscount Firz- Witiram. 

Jan. At Bath, the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Fitz-William, ninth Viscount Fitz- 
William, of Vleryon, co. Dublin, and Ba- 
ron Fitz- William, of Thorncastle, in the 
same county (1629). 

The family of Fitz- William, in which 
this peerage has now become extinct, is 


supposed to have been a branch of the 
ancient Yorkshire house, of which the 
illustrious heads are so well known; but 
was settled in Ireland so early as the reign 
of King John. ‘Thomas the first Vis- 
count, created by King Charles the First, 
was a leading gentleman of the county of 
Dublin, but no further a public character, 
Oliver the second Viscount, was created 
Earl of Tyrconnel by King Charles II., 
but died without issue in 1667. The 
name of Richard the 7th Viscount, K.B. 
and F.R.S. will be handed down to pos- 
terity by the Museum which he bequeathed 
to the University of Cambridge. 

That munificent nobleman left two 
surviving brothers, John and Thomas, 
who have since successively borne the 
title for a few years. John, the elder, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
died unmarried in October 1830. 

Thomas, the Viscount now deceased, 
had married in July 1780, Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Macclesfield, of Chester- 
ton in Derbyshire, esq.; but by that lady, 
who died Jan. 15, 1817, he had no issue, 
Richard Viscount Fitz- William bequeath. 
ed the residue of his personal estate to 
his cousin George- Augustus, the late Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, K G. 
whose grandmother, the wife of the ninth 
Earl, was a Fitz- William, and aunt to 
the testator. 





Ap. THE Hon. Sir H. BLackwoop, Br. 

Dec. 13. At Ballyleidy, co. Down, 
the seat of his brother Lord Dufferin 
and Claneboye, aged 62, Vice- Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. 
K.C. B. G.C.H. and K. St. F. and 
M. Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
Majesty. 

Sir Henry Blackwood was born Dee. 
28, 1770, the fifth son of Sir John Black- 
wood, the second Bart. of Ballyleidy, by 
Dorcas; eldest daughter and heiress of 
James Stevenson, of Killyleagh, co. 
Down, esq. who, in commemoration of 
her descent from Henry Hamilton Earl 
of Clanbrassil, and Viscount Claneboye, 
— died in 1675) was in 1800 created 

aroness Dufferin and Claneboye. 

Sir Henry entered the naval service 
under the protection of Adm. M’Bride, 
and served as Midshipman with Adm. 
Cosby, on the Mediterranean station. In 
1790 he did duty of Signal Midshipman 
on board the | Meet Charlotte, bearing 
the flag of Earl Howe, from whom he 
received his first commission. On the 
memorable lst June, 1794, he was senior 
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Lieutenant of the Invincible 74; during 
the action he went with a message from 
Capt. Pakenham to Earl Howe, after 
the delivery of which he received orders 
from his Lordship to take possession of 
le Juste 84, whose fire had recently been 
silenced. 

On the return of the victorious fleet to 
Spithead, Lieut. Blackwood was _pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in the 
Megera fire-vessel. His post commission 
bore date June 2, 1795; and from that 
date until July 1796 he commanded the 
Nonsuch 64, stationed as a floating battery 
at Hull. His next appointment was to 
the Brilliant, a small frigate, in which, 
after compelling a Spanish vessel of supe- 
rior force to take refuge under the batte- 
ries of Teneriffe, he sustained an action 
with two French ships each mounting 44 
guns, and by a series of masterly man- 
ceuvres, succeeded in making his escape. 

Soon after, Capt. Blackwood removed 
into the Penelope, a new frigate of 36 
guns, one of Lord Nelson’s Mediterranean 
fleet. In this ship, which for discipline, 
sailing, and manceuvring, was the admira- 
tion of every officer who witnessed her, he 
was employed in the blockade of Malta, 
and in watching le Guillaume Tell of 
86 guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 
Decrés, which had escaped from the bat- 
tle of the Nile, and taken refuge in Va- 
lette harbour. Under the cover of a dark 
night, March 30, 1800, the Frenchman 
ventured out; but was soon descried by 
Capt. Blackwood, who immediately gave 
chace, and in less than an hour came close 
up to her. The superior sailing of the 
Penelope enabled our officer to work her 
so that she became only casually exposed 
to the enemy’s stern-guns, whilst she re- 
peatedly raked le Guillaume Tell within 
musket shot, and with such effect that 
just before the dawn of day on the 3lst, 
the latter was reduced to her head-sails 
and spanker, and these were greatly da- 
maged. The Lion and Fourdroyant, 
ships of the line, were thus enabled to 
come up in succession, and bring the 
enemy in close action, which continued 
with great fury on both sides for several 
hours, when le Guillaume Tell, being 
totally dismasted, struck her colours, and 
was taken possession of by the Penelope. 
The French Admiral, ina letter published 
in the Moniteur, justly ascribed his cap- 
ture to the heroic intrepidity of the com- 
mander of the English frigate, in damaging 
his rigging, and bringing him into action. 

Having towed her prize into Syracuse, 
the Penelope returned to the blockade of 
Malta, off which island she remained 
until its surrender, Sept. 5, 1800. On 
the 7th Jan. 1801, Capt. Blackwood re- 
ceived the royal permission to. acceptand 
wear the insignia of a Commander of the 
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Sicilian order of St. Ferdinand and Merit. 
During the same year he served with con- 
siderable distinction under Lord Keith, 
on the expedition to Egypt; after which 
the Penelope returned home, and arrived 
at Spithead, March 19, 1802. 

On the renewal of war, Capt. Black- 
wood was appointed to the Euryalus, a 
new 36-gun frigate, in which he served 
under Lord Gardner off the coast of Ire- 
land, under Lord Keith at Boulogne, and 
under Lord Nelson off Cadiz. In Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography, vol. I. 
p. 645, will be found his account of the 
last interview he had with Lord Nelson, 
on the morning of the battle of Trafalgar. 
On his taking leave, the Admiral replied, 
“ God bless you, Blackwood, I shall never 
speak to you again! ” Captain Blackwood, 
however, afterwards arrived in the cock- 
pit of the Victory just as the dying hero 
was breathing his last. Towards the 
close of the action, the Royal Sovereign 
having lost her masts, Vice-Adm. Col- 
lingwood called the Euryalus to him in 
order that she might make his signals ; 
a service, says the Vice-Admiral, which 
“Captain Blackwood performed with 
great attention.” Collingwood, after the 
action, shifted his flag to the Euryalus. 
Capt. Blackwood was sent to Cadiz with 
a flag of truce to arrange regarding the 
wounded prisoners ; but returned to Eng- 
land in time to attend Lord Nelson’s 
funeral, at which he acted as trainbearer 
to the Chief Mourner, Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart. Admiral of the Fleet. ; 

At the commencement of 1806 Capt. 
Blackwood was appointed to the Ajax of 
80 guns; in which he accompanied Sir 
J. 'T. Duckworth on the expedition against 
Constantinople. When at anchor off the 
Dardanelles, on the evening of Feb. 14, 
1807, the Ajax was suddenly destroyed 
by an accidental fire, the cause of which 
was never ascertained. The lives of the 
crew were nearly all preserved by the 
boats of the other ships of the squadron; 
and the Captain was picked up after 
being about an hour in the water. During 
the subsequent operations of the squadron, 
he served as a volunteer on board the flag- 
ship of Sir J. T. Duckworth ; who, in his 
official letter announcing the passage of 
the Dardanelles, remarked that “ To Cap- 
tain Blackwood, who, after the unfortu- 
nate loss of the Ajax, volunteered to 
serve in the Royal George, great praise 
is due for his able assistance in regulating 
the fire in the middle and lower decks; 
and when the Royal George anchored, he 
most readily offered his services to convey 
a message to the Endymion of great mo- 
ment, her pilot having refused to take 
charge of the ship. From thence he gave 
his assistance to regulate the landing of 
the troops from the (Turkish) 64, and 
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setting her on fire; and, indeed, where 
anxious service was to be performed, there 
was his earnest desire to be placed.” 

Towards the latter end of 1807, having 
been fully acquitted by a court martial of 
all blame in the loss of the Ajax, Capt. 
Blackwood was appointed to the War- 
spite, anew third-rate, fitting at Chatham, 
and in the summer of 1810 he commanded 
the in-shore squadron off Toulon. In 
the spring of 1813 he captured three 
American letters of marque, and several 
valuable merchantmen. He continued to 
command the Warspite during the re- 
mainder of that year, and in May 1814 
was appointed Captain of the Fleet as- 
sembled at Spithead, under the Duke of 
Clarence, on occasion of the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns to this country. On 
the King’s birthday in the same year he 
attained the rank of Rear-Admiral, and 
on the 24th of July was created a Baro- 
net. In August 1819 he was nominated 
a K.C B.; and about the same time ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies, for which station he sailed in the 
Leander 60, Jan. 7, 1820; he returned to 
England, Dec. 11, 1822, having been 
promoted to the rank of Vice- Admiral, 
July 19, 1820. Sir Henry subsequently 
held the command at the Nore. He was 
appointed a Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the Duke of Clarence, about the year 
1824; and reappointed to the same office 
in the King’s household, when a vacancy 
oceurred within the first year of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, Feb. 25, 1831. 

His death was occasioned by a sudden 
attack of scarlet fever, under which dis- 
order several members of his family were 
suffering at the same time. His remains 
were interred in the family vault at Bally- 
leidy. 

Sir Henry Blackwood was thrice mar- 
ried. His first marriage took place Jan. 
12, 1795, with Jane- Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Lancelot Crosbie, of Tebrid, esq. ; 
she died without issue Jan. 19, 1798. 
He married secondly, June 3, 1799, Eliza, 
fourth daughter of the late Capt. Martin 
Waghorn, R.N. and by her had a son, 
now Sir Henry Martin Blackwood, Bart.; 
he is a Captain R. N. and married Aug. 
19, 1826, Harriet- Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of J. M. Bulkeley, esq- and has issue. 
Having become a second time a widower, 
Oct. 30, 1802, Sir Henry married thirdly, 
May 9, 1803, Harriet daughter of the 
late Francis Gore, esq. Governor of Gre- 
nada, and sister to Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B.; by her who survives him, 
he had issue two sons and two daughters: 
2. Henrietta- Harriet, who died in 1808 in 
her second year; 3. Arthur-Johnstone 
Blackwood, esq. a Clerk in the Colonial 
Office; he married March 2, 1830, Ce- 
cilia-Georgiana, widow of John Wright, 
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jun. esq. and has a daughter; 4, Fran- 
cis- Price; and 5, Harriet. 


Vice-Apm. Sir E. G. Cotroys. 


Oct. 8. At Ireland Island, Bermuda, 
aged 65, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Griffith Colpoys, K.C.B. Commander. 
in-chief of the West Indian, Halifax, and 
Newfoundland stations. 

This gentleman, whose paternal name 
was Griflith, was a nephew of the late 
Adm. Sir John Colpoys, under whom he 
entered the service, in 1782, in the Phae- 
ton frigate, in company with those since 
distinguished officers, the late Hon. Sir 
H. Blackwood and Sir R. W. Otway. 
At the commencement of the war with 
revolutionary France, he was third Lieu- 
tenant of the Boyne, a second rate, which 
at that period sailed to the West Indies 
bearing the flag of Sir John Jervis. He 
was there made a Commander into the 
Avenger sloop; and from that vessel 
promoted to the rank of Post Captain 
May 21, 1794. In the course of the same 
year he was appointed to his uncle’s flag- 
ship the London 98, in which he was 
engaged in the action off lOrient, June 
23, 1795. From that time until the end 
of 1796, Vice-Adm. Colpoys was em- 
ployed in the command of different cruiz- 
ing stations: in 1797 he was with the 
London at Spithead at the breaking out 
of the mutiny in the fleet, and in conse- 
quence of his resisting a meeting which 
the delegates had intended to hold on 
board his ship, was four days kept in con- 
finement, together with Capt. Griffith and 
the other officers; and then sent on shore. 

Capt. Griffith, it is believed, did not 
return to the London: but was in the 
same year appointed to the Niger 32, 
stationed on the French coast, and from 
her removed to the Triton of the same 
force. In these ships he captured three 
privateers, la Rosée of 14, Impromptu 
of 14, and Je Delphine of 4 guns. He 
was afterwards appointed to the Diamond, 
a fine frigate, in which he accompanied 
the expedition against Ferrol and Belle- 
isle, in the year 1800, and the command 
of which he retained until the spring of 
1804. He then joined the Dragon 74; 
in which after serving some time off 
Ferrol, under the orders of Sir Edward 
Pellew, he joined Sir Robert Calder’s 
fleet at the close of the action with the 
combined squadrons of France and Spain, 
July 22, 1805, on which occasion the 
Dragon had four men wounded. 

In Oct. 1807 Capt. Griffith was ap- 
pointed to the Sultan, a new 74, being one 
of the fleet employed in watching the port 
of Toulon. On the 12th of Aug. follow- 
ing, whilst lying in Mahon harbour, Mi- 
norea, that ship was struck by lightning 
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which killed nine men, and badly wounded 
three others. 

He was advanced to the rank of Rear 
Admiral, Aug. 12, 1812; and soon after 
appointed to a command on the coast of 
North America. In Sept. 1814 he con- 
ducted an expedition up the Penobscot 
river, for the purpose of bringing that 
part of the province of Maire under the 
British dominion, which was attended 
with complete success. He remained 
in America until relieved by Sir David 
Milne in 1816; and at the expiration of 
that officer’s period of command, was 
again appointed Commander-in-chief at 
Halifax, where he continued until De- 
cember 182] ; having been promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral on the 19th 
July preceding. He assumed the name 
of Colpoys after the death of his uncle 
Adm. Sir John Colpoys, K.C.B. which 
occurred on the 4th of April in the same 
year. 

In Jan. 1830 he was a third time ap- 
pointed to the Halifax station, united 
with that of Jamaica; and since his de- 
parture was nominated a Knight Com- 
panion of the Bath, May 19, 1831. He 
had been unwell for some time, and was 
so perfectly conscious of his approaching 
dissolution, and calm under this convic- 
tion, that he made every arrangement that 
was requisite for the service, having sent 
a vessel to Barbadoes, to apprise Commo- 
dore Farquhar, the second in command, 
of the probable fatal termination of his 
illness; he pointed out also, during, it is 
believed, his last ride on horseback, the 
spot in the church-yard where he desired 
his remains to be interred. He was of a 
spare habit, tall, erect, and dignified. His 
manners were austere, reserved, and 
thoughtful; his features were prominent, 
and bore all the hardy memorials of long 
service. 

Vice-Adm. Sir E. G. Colpoys married 
the widow of the Hon. Sir John Wilson, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, 
His eldest son, Capt. Edw. Griffith Col- 
poys, R.N. who had the command of the 
Cruiser 18, died at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1831. Another, Henry Griffith 
Colpoys, was in Dec. 1830 promoted from 
the Falcon at Bermuda to the command 
of his father’s flag-ship the Winchester, 
and was made Post in November last. A 
third, the Rev. John Adair Griffith Col- 
poys, was married Oct. 14, 1828, to Miss 
Anne Sumner, only daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Chester; and was collated in 
the same year by that lady’s uncle, the 
Bishop of Winchester, to the rectory of 
North Waltham, and in 1831 to the Rec- 
tory of Droxfordin Hampshire. The Ad- 
miral’s eldest daughter was married Jan. 
8, 1818 to Capt. Charles C. Johnson of 
85th foot, 3d son of Sir John Johnson, 
Bart. of Montreal, Upper Canada. 
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Vice-Apmmrat Boys. 

Nov. 3. At Ramsgate, of apoplexy, in 
his 70th year, Thomas Boys, Esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Adm. Boys was born Oct. 3, 1763, the 
second son of William Boys, Esq. sur- 
geon of Sandwich, and author of the His- 
tory of that town, 4to. 1792; and the 
eldest by his second wife Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Fuller, of Eastry, esq. His 
grandfather was Commodore Boys, Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, whose 
remarkable escape from the Luxborough 
galley, when that vessel was destroyed by 
fire in 1727, is recorded in a printed 
Narrative, folio, 1'787, and in a series of 
well-executed paintings, preserved in the 
Hospital. The name of Boys is of high 
antiquity in Kent, and is described by 
the old topographer Philpott, as a “nu- 
merous and knightly family.” 

The first voyage of the Admiral now 
deceased (before he was entered as a Mid- 
shipman) was in 1777 in the Speedwell 

with Capt. J. Harvey, who afterwards 
died of his wounds received in the action 
of the Ist June. Lady Harvey, the wife 
of Adm. Sir Henry Harvey, K.B. the 
Captain’s brother, was Mr. Boys’s aunt ; 
and a daughter of Sir Henry was married 
in 1792 to her cousin Capt. Wm. Henry 
Boys, of the Royal Marines, the half 
brother to the subject of our present 
memoir. He next served in the Vigilant 
from 1778 to 1780; under Capis. R. 
Kingsmith, Sir Digby Dent, and Sir 
George Home, in the Channel and West 
Indies. From 1780 to April 1782 he 
was with Capt. Henry Harvey, then 
commanding the Convert at the Leeward 
Islands; the summer of that year was 
spent at Jamaica in the Formidable, 
under Capt. Vashon, and in the autumn 
he returned to England in the Montague, 
Capt. Geo. Bowen, both which ships 
bore the flag of Adm. Sir G. B. a 
In December of the same year Capt. H. 
Harvey again took him out as Master’s 
Mate in the Cleopatra, employed in the 
Channel; in Aug. 1783 he removed to 
the Assistance, Capt. Bentinck, bearing 
the flag of Commodore Sir C. Douglas at 
Halifax: where he received the commis- 
sion of Lieutenant in the Bonetta, Capt. 
R. G. Keates, in which he returned to 
England in the autumn of the same year. 

From that date Lieut. Boys remained 
unemployed until April 1786, when he 
ugain joined Capt. Henry Harvey in the 
Rose, employed on the Newfoundland 
station until the close of 1788. In 1790 
he was appointed to the Princess Royal, 
Capt. Holloway, the flag-ship of Adm. 
Hotham in the Channel, from which he 
was discharged in Sept. 1791. In Dec. 
1792 he joined the same commanders in 
the Britannia, in which he was First Lieu- 
tenant at the period of Adm. Hotham’s 
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action with the I’vench fleet off Genoa, 
March 14, 1795. In consequence, after 
acting for some time as Captain of the 
Censeur, one of the prizes on that occa- 
sion, he was promoted to la Fleche 18, 
with the rank of Commander. He shortly 
after witnessed a partial engagement with 
the French fleet off Toulon,when !’ Alcide, 
one of their seventy-fours, was burnt, but 
a general action was prevented by adverse 
winds; a graphic description of this 
“grand sight,” written by Capt. Boys in 
a letter to his father, has been recently 
published in the United Service Journal. 
From la Fleche he was removed for a 
short time as acting Captain to the Forti- 
tude 74, and then returned home. 

In the following year, 1796, he was 
appoiuted to the Lacedemonian, and sent 
to Martinique; and while at the Leeward 
Islands was made Post in the Tourterelle 
30, July 3, 1796. In the same year he 
was removed to the Severn 44, and in 1798 
to the Aguilon frigate, both employed on 
the Jamaica station; whence he returned 
in 1800, having there captured many of 
the enemy’s vessels, and, among others, 
la Republique Triomphante, a Fiench 
corvette, and several privateers. 

He now remained unemployed for se- 
veral years; but was appointed in March 
1808 to the Saturn 74, serving on the 
coast of France, until June following. In 
October he was commissioned to the 
Zealous, another third-rate, in“which he 
was actively employed for the ensuing six 
years on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
in the defence of Cadiz, in the embarka- 
tion of the British army before the battle 
of Corunna, and afterwards in the North 
Sea, and on the coast of France. 

After fifteen months’ inactivity, he was 
again appointed in Nov. 1815, first to the 
Malta, and afterwards to the Ramillies at 
Plymouth, whence he sailed to the Med- 
way, and afterwards to the Leith station, 
which was the scene of his highest actual 
command, as Commodore. His ship was 
paid off Sept. 2, 1818; in 1819 he at- 
tained the rank of Rear-Admiral, and in 
1830 that of Vice- Admiral. 

Admiral Boys was distinguished by 
great coolness and presence of mind in 
dangerous and trying circumstances; by 
soundness of judgment; and by every 
kindness and consideration for his officers 
and ship’s crew, consistent with the due 
support of authority. “ As a_peace- 
maker,” it has been said, “‘no one ever 
equalled him.” His knowledge in the 
history and tactics of bis profession was 
profound, and he was also well acquainted 
with French and Italian literature, and 
with the fine arts. With the works of 
Shakspeare he was thoroughly conversant ; 
and also with Dante; and he occasionally 
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wrote poetry, both in English and French. 
His ear for music was so accurate, that, 
when he heard an opera, he generally 
brought away the most striking move- 


ments. His taste in painting was 
manifested by his collection; which, 


though small, contained some excellent 
pieces, especially a portrait of King James 
II. when Duke of York, which has been 
gencrally allowed to bea first-rate picture. 

He married, April 20, 179], Catherine, 
daughter of John Impett, esq. of Ash- 
ford, Kent; by whom he had one son, 
the Rey. Thomas Boys, M.A. 

Carr. Hennan, C.B. 

The late Capt. William Hennah, whom 
we have already briefly noticed in our 
last Supplement, p. 655, was constantly 
employed during the French revolutionary 
war, and on all occasions cunducted him- 
self as a prompt and zealous officer: par- 
ticularly when, under the orders of Adm. 
Sir Richard Strachan, be commanded a 
party, and completely sueceeded in de- 
stroying a vessel of the enemy in the 
Morbean Passage on the Coast of France ; 
and also in the ever memorable battle of 
Trafalgar, when, after the death of Capt. 
Duff, at an early period of the en- 
gagement, he, as First Lieutenant, suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Mars. 
For these and other services, he was one 
of the four Lieutenants who were made 
Post Captains after that glorious action ; 
and was one of twelve Post Captains who 
were nominated Companions of the Bath 
on his preseut Majesty’s Coronation. 

From the example of Capt. Wallis, the 
circumnavigator (with whom he com- 
menced his career,) he derived the feel- 
ings of a genuine British sailor, ever com- 
bining strict attention to professional 
duties with almost parental regard to the 
wants of those under his command. As 
unquestionable evidence of such a dispo- 
sition being duly appreciated, we quote 
the following inscription: ‘Fo Captain 
William Hennah, late First Lieutenant 
of His Majesty’s Ship Mars, this Service 
of Plate is most respectfully presented by 
the Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines 
of the ship, in testimony of their high 
approbation of his meritorious conduct in 
the ever memorable battle of Trafalgar, 
no less previous than after the fate of 
their gallant Captain George Duff. As 
also for his unwearied exertions and un- 
remitting attention paid to the arduous 
duties imposed on him after the action, 
when the ship was in the most perilous 
situation; in all which trying circum- 
stances he evinced himself the skilful 
oflicer, and seamen’s friend.” 

It will be remembered that, from the 
storminess of the weather, all hope of 
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saving the captured vessels was abandon- 
ed, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the Mars was brought to Gibraltar. 
Capt. Hennak was also presented with a 
handsome Vase on the same oecasion, by 
the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. 


Sm ALEXANDER KFITE. 

Nov. . In Scotland, Sir Alexander 
Keith, of Dunottar, eo. Kincardine, and 
Ravelstun, co. Edinburgh, Knight Maris- 
ehal of Scotland. 

Sir Alexander Keith was descended 
from Alexander fourth son of William 
third Earl Marischal who died about 
1530. The male descendants of that 
Alexander were existing in two lines, on 
the death in 1778 of George the tenth 
Earl Marischal (who had forfeited his 
peerage in 1715). Keith of Uras, the 
elder branch, survived only two years; 
and on the death of Colonel Robert 
Keith, in 1780, the representation of the 
family in the male line devolved on Mr. 
Alexander Keith, Writer to the Signet, 
the father of the gentleman whose death 
we now record. He died Sept. 12, 1792, 
in his 88th year. 

The late Knight Marischal was born 
in the same house * with his illustrious 
countryman, Scott. At the birth of 
Scott, his father lived in the third “ flat” 
of a house at the head of the College 
Wynd, a narrow alley leading from the 
Cowgate to the gate of the College. At 
the same time, and long after, Mr. Keith, 
Writer to the Signet, occupied the first 
and second stories. Sir Alexander’s 
mother was Johanna, third daughter of 
Sir John Swinton, of Swinton, co. Ber- 
wick; and sister to Mrs. Rutherford, the 
grandmother of Sir Walter Scott. The 
oftice of Knight Marischal was revived in 
his person, and he received the honour of 
Knighthood on the 20th of July, 1819. 

Sir Alexander Keith married, in April 
1811, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Laurence Oliphant of Gask. 








* Speaking of this house in a series of 
notes communicated to a local antiquary 
in 1825, Sir Walter said, “ It consisted of 
two flats above Mr. Keith’s, and belonged 
to my father, Mr. Walter Scott, Writer 
to the Signet; there I had the chance to 
be born, 15th August, 1771. My father, 
soon after my birth, removed to George’s 
Square, and let the house in the College 
Wynd, first to Mr. Dundas, of Philips- 
toun, ard afterwards to Mr. William 


Keith, father of Sir Alexander Keith. 
It was purchased by the public, together 
with Mr. Keith's (the inferior fioors), 
and pulled down to make way for the new 
College.” 
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Sin Cuarves Loraine, Barr. 

Jan. 18. At Kirkharle, Northumber- 
Jand, aged 53, Sir Charles Loraine, the 
fifth Baronet of that place (1664).+ 

Sir Charles was born at Kirkharle, 
April 19, 1779, the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam the fourth Baronet, by Hannah, 
eldest surviving daughter of Sir Lancelot 
Allgood, of Nunwick in Northumberland, 
Kut. Before his marriage, he was an 
ofiicer in the Blues: after that Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Northumberland South lo- 
cal Militia; and nearly to the time of his 
death a Major of the Northumberland and 
Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry. He suc- 
ceeded his father in his title and estates, 
Dec. 19, 1809; and served the office 
of High Sheriff of Northumberland in 
1814. 

Sir Charles married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Vincent Campart, Esq. of 
Marylebone, London; by whom he had 
issue; 1. Sir William Loraine, the pre- 
sent Bart. born July 9, 1801; 2. Isabella- 
Elizabeth, married to the Rev. John Bell, 
Rector of Middleton in Yorkshire, bro- 
ther of Matthew Bell, Esq. M.P.; 3. 
Charles- Vincent, born Aug. 20, 1807; 
and 4. Henry-Claude, baptized April 
14, 1813. 

Sm C. M. Locknart Bart. 

Jan. . In his 34th year, Sir Charles 
Macdonald Lockhart, the second Baronet, 
of Lee aud Carnwath, co. Lanark (1806). 

He was born Feb. 8, 1799, the eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Macdonald Lock- 
hart, the first Baronet, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Macdonald, 
esq. of Largie, co. Argyll ; and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, 
June 22, 1816. 

Sir Charles married, Feb. 29, 1820, 
Emilia- Olivia, eldest daughter of the late 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Ross, the sixth 
Baronet of Balnagowan, co. Ross, by Lady 
Mary Fitz-Gerald, sister to the present 
Duke of Leinster. By this lady, who 
survives him, he had issue, Mary-Jane, 
born in April 1822, and named after her 
maternal aunt, the lady of Sir William 
Foulis, of Ingleby Manor in Yorkshire, 
Bart. He is succeeded in the Baronetey 
by his next brother, now Sir Daniel Lock- 
hart, Bart. 





+ Kirkharle is seated in a branch of 
the upper part of the vale of the Wans- 
beck, and in a very sweet and fertile situa. 
tion. The grounds, which are much 
admired for the grouping and disposal of 
the fine old timber with which they are 
interspersed, were laid out by the cele- 
brated Capability Brown, who was a 
native of Kirkharle, and one of his bro- 
thers married a lady of the Loraine family. 
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ALperMAN Warruman, M.P. 

Feb. 6. Athis house in Woburn-place, 
in his 70th year, Robert Waithman, esq. 
Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, and one of the Representatives 
in Parliament of the City of London. 

Robert Waithman was born of humble 
parentage, at Wrexham, in North Wales. 
Becoming an orphan when only four 
months 6ld, he was placed at the school 
of a Mr. Moore, by his uncle; on whose 
death, about 1778, he obtained a situation 
at Reading, whence he proceeded to Lon- 
don, and entered into the service of a 
respectable linen-draper, with whom he 
continued until he became of age. He 
then entered into business, at the south 
end of Fleet-market, whence, some years 
after, he removed to the corner of New 
Bridge-street. He appears to bave com- 
menced his political career about 1792, at 
the oratorical displays made in admiration 
and imitation of the proceedings of the 
French revolutionists, at Founders’ Hall 
in Lothbury. In 1794 he brought for- 
ward a series of resolutions, at a Common 
Hall, animadverting upon the war with 
revolutionised France, and enforcirig the 
necessity of a reform in Parliament. In 
1796 he was first elected a member of the 
Common Council for the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Without; and became a very fre- 
quent speaker in that public body. It 
was supposed that Mr. Fox intended to 
have rewarded his political exertions by 
the place ef Receiver-general of the Land- 
Tax. In 1818 after having been de- 
feated on several previous occasions, he 
obtained his election as one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of the City of 
London, defeating the old member, Sir 
William Curtis, the numbers standing as 
follow at the close of seven days’ poll: 


Mr. Alderman Wood - O715 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. . . . 4846 
Robert Waithman, Esq. . 4617 
Mr. Alderman Thorp . . . 4349 


Ald. Sir Wm. Curtis. - 4236 

Very shortly after, on the 4th of Aug. 
he was elected Alderman of his Ward, 
en the death of Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
On the 25th Jan. 1819, he made his 
maiden speech in Parliament, on the pre- 
sentment of a petition, praying for a re- 
vision of the criminal code, the existing 
state of which he severely censured. At 
the ensuing election of 1820 the friends 
of Sir William Curtis turned the tables 
upon him, the result of seven days’ poll: 
being 


Mr. Alderman Wood . . 5330 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. . . . 5328 
Ald. Sir Wm. Curtis . . . 4887 
Mr. Alderman Bridges. . . 4236 
Mr. Alderman Waithman - 4077 


In this year, however, he attained the 
honour of the Shrievalty; and in Oct. 
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1823, he was chosen Lord Mayor. In 
1826 he stood another contest for the 
City, with better success, the numbers 
being for 


Mr. Alderman Thompson . 6483 
Mr. Alderman Waithman. . 5042 
William Ward, Esq. - » 4991 
Mr. Alderman Wood .. . 4880 
Mr. Alderman Venables . . 251% 


In 1830, 1831, and 1832 he obtained 
his re-election without difficulty; but in 
1831 he suffered a severe disappointment 
in losing the Chamberlainship, in the 
competition for which Sir James Shaw 
obtained a large majority of votes. 

We subjoin the remarks made on his 
death by the editor of the Times news- 
paper: “ The magistracy of London has 
been deprived of one of its most respect- 
able members, and the City of one of its 
most upright representatives. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Alderman Waithman has 
filled a large space in City politics; and 
most people who were acquainted with 
him will be ready to admit that, had bis 
early education been better directed, or 
his early circumstances more favourable 
to his ambition, he might have become an 
important man in a wider and higher 
sphere. His natural parts,—his political 
integrity,—his consistency of conduct,— 
and the energy and perseverance with 
which he performed his duties, placed 
him far above the common run of persons 
whose reputation is gained by their ora- 
torical displays at meetings of the Com- 
mon Council. In looking back at City 
proceedings for the last 35 or 10 years, we 
find him always rising above his rivals as 
the steady and consistent advocate of the 
rights of his countrymen, and the liberties 
and privileges of his fellow-citizens. It 
was his gocd or bad fortune sometimes to 
be opposed to those who, courting a base 
popularity, calculated on the suffrages of 
the mob; but he never failed to defeat 
them on their own stage, and wrest from 
them the applause of their own partisans. 
His conduct up to the last was fearless 
and consistent. At the last election he 
refused to give pledges to those who had 
depreciated the currency by an over issue, 
in appealing to his whole life as a pledge ; 
and his last letter to the Lord Mayor, on 
occasion of the late Common-hall meeting, 
showed not only considerable talent but 
great personal independence.” 

The following observations from the 
Morning Herald possess at least equal 
justice. “As a representative of the 
metropolis of a commercial empire Alder- 
man Waithman rendered eminent services 
to his country by applying the test of 
plain practical common-sense and practical 
knowledge to the fallacious doctrines of 
the pseudo-economists on the subject of 
‘free trade.’ It required no small degree 
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of moral courage to attempt the exposure 
ef those doctrines in Parliament at the 
time when the late Member for the City 
first undertook that task. In doing sohe 
had to encounter overwhelming majorities 
ef coalesced Whigs and Tories, united 
under the banner of Mr. Huskisson, and 
eheered on by a large portion of the pub- 
lic Press, then so zealously devoted to the 
mischievous theories of the Doctrinaires 
of commerce as to be perfectly intolerant 
of any thing like adverse opinion, however 
enforced by the unanswerable evidence of 
facts. But he was not easily daunted by 
the frowns of power, or the fear of losing 
popularity, when convinced that he was 
right. He detected and explained the 
failacies concealed in the mystified state- 
ments of the free-trade party, especially 
that great documentary fiction, which ex- 
hibited a paper prosperity of trade, that 
had no existence in fact, by the substitu- 
tion of the official for the real value of 
exports. As one determined and well 
qualified to bring the real state of trade 
and manufactures before the Legislature, 
and to brush away the fine-spun sophis- 
tries of the sectof Poulett Thompson with 
the unsparing hand of truth, his loss will 
be severely felt in the new Parliament. 
But he lived long enough to witness a 
great change for the better, wrought in the 
minds of a large portion of the public, in 
reference to this important subject, which 
involves the comfort or destitution, the 
happiness or misery, of myriads of the 
British people.” 

The funeral of Ald. Waithman took 
place on the I4th Feb. At twelve o’clock 
the Lord Mayor, and Members of the 
Courts of Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil, and the Sheriffs, assembled at the 
Guildhall, where the mourning coaches 
awaited them, and in half an hour they 
proceeded to the residence of the deceased 
Alderman in Woburn-place. The fol- 
lowing was the order of the procession : — 
The eight Parochial Beadles of St. Bride’s, 
St.Sepulchre’s, St Andrew’s, and St. Dun- 
stan’s, with their staves in deep mourning. 

Two Mutes. 
Four Ward Beadles, with their maces in 
deep mourning. 
The State Plume. 
Two Mutes. 
The ufarse and six horses. 
Three Mourning Coaches, 
with four horses each, containing the 
three sons of the deceased, and nine other 
relatives and fiiends. 
City Marshal on horseback. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, in his 
private carriage, accompanied by 
the Sword Bearer, &c. 
Mr. Alderman Wood, Sir John Key, 
and G. Grote, Esq. the City Mem- 
bers, in a mourning coach. 


Messrs. Aldermen Venables and Kelly, 
and Sir Chapman Marshall, in 
a mourning coach. 
Sheriffs Peek and Humphery, and one of 
the Under Sheriffs, in a mourning coach. 
The Common Councilmen of the Ward 
of Farringdon Without, in four 
mourning coaches : 
and upwards of 60 other members of the 
Court of Common Council, together 
with some private friends of the de- 
ceased Alderman, making in the whole 
27 mourning coaches. 

Twenty private carriages closed the pro- 
cession, among which were those of Alder- 
men Wood, Smith, Venables, Thompson, 
Sir John Key, Farebrother, Winchester, 
Copeland, Kelly, and Sir Chapman Mar- 
shall; Messrs. Grote and Harmer; the 
Sheriffs ; the Chamberlain; Mr. Ward, 
Dr. Babington, and Messrs. Wyatt and 
Maynard. 

The funeral ceremony was performed 
in a very impressive manner by the wor- 
thy Rector, and a solemn dirge was per- 
formed by the organist. Almost every 
shop in the line of procession through the 
Ward was closed. The cavalcade left 
Woburn-place at one o’clock, and went 
through Russell-square and King-street, 
down Holborn. along Farringdon-street, 
and up Feet-street to St. Bride’s Church. 

Alderman Waithman is said to have 
made a considerable fortune by his busi- 
ness, from which he retired some years 
ago, in favour of his sons. His wife, 
whom he marrie. about the year 1786, 
died in 1827, since which he has lost one 
of his sons. 


Comte Cuarrat. 

July 29. In his 76th year, Jean An- 
toine Chaptal, Comte de Chanteloup, a 
Peer of France, Member of the Institute, 
and a Foreign Member of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 

He was Professor of Chemistry at 
Montpelier before tle Revolution, and 
was one of the most active cultivators of 
chemical science before that event, in 
conjunction with Monge, Fourcroy, Ber- 
thollet, Guyton de Morveau, and the il- 
lustrious Lavo'sier. In the year 1793, 
upon the threatened invasion of France 
by the Allies, when saltpetre was not to 
be procured in sufficient quantities for the 
manufacture of the powder wanted by the 
French armies, he was invited by the 
Committee of Public Safety to superin- 
tend the establishments for that purpose ; 
and his chemical knowledge se greatly 
improved the method followed in its 
manufacture, as in a very short time to 
make the produce greatly exceed the de- 
mand. He was made Ministre de?’ Interieur 
by Napoleon, and continued under the 
Empire to fill many important situations. 
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He was the author of considerable works 
on chemistry, on the application of che- 
mistry to the arts, on the application of 
chemistry to agriculture, on the art of 
making wines, and on the art of dyeing 
cotton and wool, which are written in 
a very perspicuous and elegant style, and 
which have enjoyed a very considerable 
popularity in France. The labours of 
his whole life, in fact, were devoted to 
the improvement of those manufactures 
whose perfection depended more or less 
upon the most correct and economical 
application of chemical principles; and, 
after his distinguished countryman, Ber- 
thollet, he must be placed in the first 
rank of those who have benefited the arts 
through the medium of chemical science. 
Banton DE ZAcuH. 

Sept. 1. At Paris, of the cholera, aged 
79, Frangois Xavier, Baron de Zach, an 
eminent astronomer, and a Foreign Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London. 

He was born at Pesth, in Hungary, 
aud his taste for astronomy was decided 
at the early age of fifteen, by the interest 
which he took in the observation of the 
comet of 1769, and by the transit of 
Venus over the disc of the sun in the 
same year, a memorable event which 
served to make more than one important 
convert to the science. After travelling 
through different countries of Europe, 
and residing for several years in England, 
where he acquired for our manners and 
institutions an attachment which con- 
tinued throughout his life, he settled at 
Gotha in 1786, in the family of the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha, who charged him with the 
construction of the Observatory at See- 
berg, over which he continued to preside 
tor a considerable period. He published 
at Gotha, in 1792, Tables of the Sun, 
with a Catalogue of 38] Stars, and sub- 
sequently many other important astrono- 
mical ‘Tables, particularly those on Aber- 
ration and Nutation. He became in 1800 
the editor of the “ Monatliche Corres- 
pondentz,” a German periodical work on 
astronomy and geography, which was 
re-published in French under the title 
of “ Correspondence Astronomique, &c.” 
upon his removal to the South of France 
in 1813, and subsequently to Genoa in 
company with the Duchesse de Saxe 

Gotha. This was a most valuable Jour- 
nal, containing records of the progress of 
astronomy in every country in Europe, and 
contributing more than any other publica- 
tion to the great impulse which has been 
given for many years to the cultivation of 
astronomical science in Germany. In 
1814 he published his very interesting 
work on the “ Attraction of Mountains.” 
For many of the later years of his life he 
suffered severely from the stone, and he 
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had established himself at Paris for the 
purpose of being constantly under the care 
of Dr. Civiale, and experiencing relief by 
the operation of lithotrity, when he died 
from a sudden attack of cholera. 

The Baron de Zach was a most zealous 
friend to astronomy, and throughout his 
long life contributed to its progress by his 
numerous publications, and by maintain- 
ing a most extensive and laborious cor- 
respondence with the principal astrono- 
mers in Europe. He wasamanof warm 
and ardent affections, rapid and sometimes 
hasty in his conclusions, of the most 
lively and agreeable manners, and of the 
most indefatigable industry: and there 
are few persons of the present day whose 
loss will be more sensibly felt by the 
friends of astronomical science in every 
country in Europe. 





Barnasa ORIANT. 

Nov.. At Milan, in his 80th year, 
Barnaba Oriani, Director of the Obser- 
vatory of the Brera in that city, and a 
Foreign Member of the Royal Society of 
London. 

He was a native of Garegnano near 
Milan, and had resided for fifty-five years 
in the Observatory, having been the as- 
sistant of Lagrange, whom he succeeded 
as principal. He was the chief conductor 
of the measurement of an are of the meri-* 
dian in Italy; and of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of Lombardy, which was 
performed between the years 1786 and 
1790. In reward for his services on the 
great map of the kingdom of Italy, Napo- 
leon made him a Senator, and Knight of 
the Iron Crown. Throughout his long 
life, he devoted himself to the cultivation 
of physical and practical astronomy. He 
was the first person who calculated the 
orbit of the planet Ceres after its dis- 
covery by Piazzi at Palermo. He pub- 
lished theories of the planets Uranus and 
Mereury, with Tables of their motions. 
He laboured with singular skill and per- 
severance in the improvement of the lunar 
Tables both by theory and observation. 
He was the author of an admirable treatise 
on spheroidical trigonometry: and the 
Astronomical Epbemeris of Milan was 
published for many years under his di- 
rections, by Carlini. “ Upon the whole,” 
as was remarked by the Duke of Sussex 
in his last Anniversary Address to the 
Royal Society, “ if the union of practical 
with theoretical science be considered, 
we shall be justified in pronouncing him 
to have been, after Bessel, ‘the most 
accomplished astronomer of the present 
age.” 





ANTONIO Scarpa. 
Oct. 31. At Pavia, aged 86, Antonio 
Scarpa, Professor of Anatomy in that 








University, one of the eight Foreign 
Members of the Academie des Sciences 
of Paris, and a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Society of London. ; 
Scarpa was a native of the province of 
Treviso. He was made Professor of 
Anatomy at Pavia in the twenty-second 
year of his age; and for the last half- 
century has been placed by the common 
consent of his countrymen at the head of 
their anatomists and surgeons. At the 
epoch of the French invasion in 1796, he 
refused to take the oath to the republic, 
and was consequently dismissed from 
his chair. Napoleon, in 1805, having 
made himself King of Italy, went to 


visit, among other places, the University , 


of Pavia, the professors of which were 
duly introduced to him. He suddenly 
inquired where Scarpa was? The reply 
was, that Scarpa had been dismissed long 
since, on account of his political opinions, 
and because he refused to take the oaths. 
«And what have political opinions, 
and refusal of oaths, to do in such 
a case?” impatiently interrupted Na- 
poleon; “Dr. Scarpa is an honour to 
the University, and to my States.” 
Scarpa was therefore invited to resume 
his chair, which he did, and he continued 
tolecture to a very advanced age, occasion- 
ally employing one of his pupils as a sub- 
stitute. Besides his great fame in the 
scientific world, his personal character 
was held in the highest estimation, and 
he was beloved and revered by his dis- 
ciples. ‘The principal among his nume- 
rous works are:—his Treatise on the 
Organs of Hearing and Smelling, pub- 
lished in 1789; his 7ubula Neurologice, 
or Plates of the Nerves of the Human 
Frame, 1794; his Essays on the princi- 
pal Diseases of the Eyes, 1801; his 
work on Aneurism, 1804; and his Trea- 
tise on Hernia, 1809. 

Scarpa had accumulated a handsome 
fortune by the practise of his profession, 
and had formed a very valuable collection 
of paintings in his palace at Pavia; 
where he lived during his latter years, 
surrounded by his pupils, reverenced by 
his countrymen, and in the enjoyment 
and contemplation of that brilliant repu- 
tation, the full development of which a 
great man can rarely live to witness. 





Rev. Epwarp Witiiams, M.A. 

Jan. 3. At his residence, Coton Ter- 
race, Shrewsbury, aged 70, the Rev. 
Edward Williams, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Battlefield and Uffington, co. 
Salop, and Rector of Chelsfield in Kent. 

He was the eldest son of Edward 
Williams, Esq.* of Eaton Mascott, co, 
* He died Jan. 1824, at the advanced 
age of 94, and was buried at Berrington, 
co. Salop. 
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Salop, by Barbara Letitia,+ daughter of 
John Mytton, Esq. of Halston, in the 
same county. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at Repton, then 
the most popular school in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home, and afterwards 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
under the learned Dr. Adams, from 
whence he was elected a Fellow of All 
Souls, and took the degree of M.A. 
Oct. 26, 1787. On the nomination of 
the late John Corbet, Esq. of Sundorne, 
his half-brother, he was inducted to the 
Perpetual Curacies of Battlefield and 
Uffington, near Shrewsbury, Sept. 25, 
1786; and in 1817, on the presentation 
of the Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls College, to the Rectory of Chels- 
field in Kent. 

The acquirements of Mr. Williams 
were of no ordinary description; he was 
an accomplished classical scholar, and 
possessed a mind abundantly stored with 
information on most subjects in polite 
literature ;—he had studied much of bo- 
tany, was an excellent draughtsman, and in 
early life devoted considerable attention 
to the study of antiquities, particularly 
those connected with Shropshire, his 
native county: whereby he formed an 
extensive and valuable collection of ma- 
terials relating to its history, with pedi- 
grees of the principal families, which the 
late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in his prefaces 
to the “Sheriffs of Shropshire” and 
*‘ History of Shrewsbury,” states “were 
opened to him with a liberality seldom 
equalled.” The Ven. Archdeacon Cor- 
bet, also, in the Introduction to his Agri- 
cultural Survey of Shropshire (1803), 
acknowledges the assistance of Mr. Wil- 
liams in the ecclesiastical portion of that 
work, as being of such “uniform accu- 
racy as to give astamp of peculiar authen- 
ticity.” Although Mr. Williams did not 
himself favour the world with any publi- 
cation shewing the result of his learned 
researches, yet he has lett behind-a sur- 
prising monument of his perseverance 
and industry in original finished draw- 
ings of all the Parish. Churches, Paro- 
chial Chapels, Monastic Remains, Cas- 
tles, Sepulchral Monuments and Tablets 
in Shropshire, the heraldic ornaments of 
which exhibited great skill in delineation. 
Besides these he has drawn views of most 
of the gentlemen’s seats in the county. 
Some of these views have now become 
the more interesting and valuable from the 
ravages of time, or the alterations of 
equally relentless innovators. 

+ She died Sept. 1794, aged 64, and 
was interred under the communion table 
of Battlefield Church, near to the remains 
of her first husband, John Corbet, Esq. 
of Sundorne. The funeral by her par- 
ticular desire took place at midight, 
by torchlight. 



































Of late years, however, Mr. Williams 
had entirely given up such pursuits, and 
employed his time and talents entirely in 
the study of the Scriptures and the cares 
of his pastoral office, in which no indivi- 
dual ever manifested a deeper sense of 
duty or a more lively zeal. He was in- 
deed an ornament to his profession, 
illustrating its precepts by the example 
he himself daily practised, whilst he was 
loved and honoured as a spiritual father 
by his flock, whom he frequently visited 
at their dwellings, conversing freely with 
them upon religious topics, by which he 
had amp!e opportunity of judging as to 
the eflicacy of bis public ministrations 
from the pulpit. As a preacher he was 
useful and acceptable; his sermons were 
plain, judicious, and practical, generally 
interspersed with lively and instructive 
anecdotes applicable to the subject under 
consideration, and well suited to the dis- 
positions of those within the sphere of 
his labours; but when occasion required, 
he displayed deep and critical reasoning, 
which was particularly evinced in a dis- 
course delivered at St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, in August last, before the Bishop 
and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sa- 
lop, from 16th of Mark and 15th verse, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” in which he 
most ably set forth the subject, extent, 
and effect of the Apostles’ preaching. 
In fact, he strictly exemplified the cha- 
racter of a village preacher, so beauti- 
fully described by Goldsmith in his 
** Deserted Village,” and continually as 
Dryden says,— 

**Bore his great commission in his looh, 

But sweetly temper'd awe; and softened all he 

spoke ;” 

whilst to the sentimental mind it was a 
a truly pleasing sight to see this good 
soldier of Christ, after catechising his 
little band of children in the school at 
Battlefield,—leading them sabbath after 
sabbath along the verdant plain, on which 
the contending armies of Henry of Lan- 
caster and the dauntless Hotspur com- 
bated for the crown of England, to that ve- 
nerable edifice which, whilst it commemo- 
rates the spot of War's desolating power, 
will be especially sacred to many as the 
happy scene where he, under the “ban- 
ner of Christ,” and with the watchword 
of ** faith and prayer,” commanded those 
under his charge to strive for a higher 
victory—the ‘victory over sin and death” 
and the crown of everlasting glory. 

It was evident, that he did not value his 
livings for the revenue which they brought, 
but purely as acure of souls, as the vine- 
yard in which he was God’s husband- 
man ; which was proved by his employing 
the greater part of the income derived 

from his rectory in Kent, to the respect- 
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able maintenance of the officiating clergy- 
man there, the support of the parochial 
schools, and in liberal donations to the 
poor. 

On Thursday, Jan. 10, the remains of 
this faithful and zealous Pastor were in- 
terred, without any unnecessary parade, 
in the churchyard of Battlefield, amidst 
a numerous company of the surrounding 
rustic population, who had assembled 
anxious to testify their last tribute of res- 


pect. Indeed, the public generally of the 
town of Shrewsbury, who were ac- 


quainted with his willingness to do good, 
and the poor in particular, who were par- 
ticipators of his benevolence, sympa- 
thized in the feelings of his flock, and 
considered his decease as a general loss, 
which was manifested by the closing of 
the houses and shops of Coton Hill and 
Castleforegate, two suburbs of the town, 
along which the funeral passed. On the 
following Sunday, the Rev. C. Bury, 
B.A. preached at Uffington and Battle- 
field, to overflowing congregations, an 
impressive and eloquent sermon on the 
character and death of the deceased, as a 
man, a christian, and a minister of the 
gospel. 





Rev. Roxzert Jacoms. 

Jan. 8. At Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire, in his 80th year, universally 
lamented, the Rev. Robert Jacomb. 

This gentleman was descended from 
the Rey. Thomas Jacomb, D.D. an emi- 
nent Nonconformist divine, of whom, 
and of his brother or other relative 
Samuel Jacomb, D.D. Minister of St. 
Mary Woolnoth in London, memoirs will 
be found under their birth-place, Burton- 
Lazars, in Nichols’s History of Leices- 
tershire, vol. I. p. 270. Mr. William 
Jacomb, attorney-at-law, of Laurence- 
Pountney-lane and Walthamstow, who 
died Feb. 23, 1783, married Mary, 
younger daughter of William Sneil, Esq., 
also of Laurence-Powntney-lane and of 
Walthamstow, and co-heiress to her bro- 
ther William Snell, Esq., a Director of 
the East India Company and of the 
Bank of England, who died at Clapham 
in 1789: and descended from William 
first Lord Say and Sele, who died in 
1662, and from Bishop William of Wyke- 
ham, the founder of Winchester school, 
and many other illustrious families (see 
the pedigree of Snell in the History of 
Leicestershire, vol. IV. p. 805). 

The Rev. Robert Jacomb was for 
some years assistant to the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, jun. at Salters’ Hall, Lon- 
don; he afterwards settled with a con- 
gregation at Wellingborough; where in 
1793 he published * A Letter vindicating 
Dissenters from the charge of Disloyalty, 
in reply to the Rey. W. L. Fancourt, 


Curate of Wellingborough.” He after- 
wards became co-pastor with the Rev. 
Hugh Worthington, sen. at Leicester, 
and succeeded him in 1797. After a few 
years he resigned this office. and retired 
to Bath; but finally returned to pass the 
close of his life at Wellingborough. 

Mr. Jacomb was twice married ; firstly, 
to Sarah, daughter of Daniel Danvers, 
Esq. of Bath, who was the only child of 
Daniel Danvers, esq. of Liverpool, mer- 
chant, by Elizabeth, sister of John Hood, 
esq. of Bardon Park, Leicestershire, 
who married Cecilia, the elder sister and 
co-heiress of William Snell; esq. before 
mentioned, (Mrs. Elizabeth Danvers 
was one of the victims of the celebrated 
Byng’s wind in 1757, being killed by the 
fall of a chimney at Bath.) Mrs. Sarah 
Jacomb died at Wellingborough, June 
10, 1791, aged 28. Mr. Jacomb  mar- 
ried secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William and Rachel Hilhouse, of Clif- 
ton; who died at Bath Oct. 13, 1806, 
leaving issue two sons, Robert and 
Thomas. 





Josuua Brooxrs, Esq. F.R S. 

Jan. 10. At his house in Great Port- 
land-street, aged 72, Joshua Brookes, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Soc. Ces. Nat. 
Cur. Mosq. Soe. &e. &e. 

This eminent character was born Nov. 
24, 1761, and at the age of sixteen com. 
menced the study of Anatomy under Mr. 
Magnus Falconer, and the lamented Mr. 
Hewson. At a very early age he com- 
menced his career as a Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Surgery; but in 
consequence of the admission fees to his 
lectures being only ten guineas, (one half 
the amount demanded by his contempo- 
raries) he was looked upon as an innovator 
and founder of the cheap anatomical 
schools which now abound in the metro. 
polis. Notwithstanding this jealous feel- 
ing, his zeal, kindness, and persevering 
attention to his pupils, rendered him 
universally beloved by them, and _ his 
acumen never failed to distinguish those 
who were the most scdulous, as they were 
constantly rewarded by tokens of his es- 
teem and regard: for, during the forty 
years he publicly taught anatomy at his 
theatre in Bleinheim-street, Great Marl- 
borough-street, he educated no less than 
7000 pupils. His style of lecturing was 
easy and familiar, and the dry details in 
descriptive anatomy were relieved by oc- 
casional anecdotes connected with the 
subject, and constantly illustrated by 
reference to preparations of the same 
part in the various orders of animals; thus 
in his descriptions of the peculiarities in 
structure of the Human body, he infused 
in the minds of his auditors a fondness 
for Zoological Anatomy and Natural His- 
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tory. His Museum, which was only se- 
cond to that of the illustrious Hunter in 
the number of specimens, was the admi- 
ration of all who had the gratification to 
witness it. Yet, to the eternal disgrace 
of the country, this stupendous and splen- 
did monument of his industry, was in his 
declining years dispersed by the hammer 
of the auctioneer, whilst it was still more 
aftiicting to witness the venerable zooto- 
mist in the auctioneer’s box at the sale, 
pointing out the nature oi those prepara- 
tions, by which a short time previous thou- 
sands of pupils had been instructed. 
The authorities of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, were attached with such strict for- 
mality to the rules of their institutions, as 
to exclude him from being either a member 
of their councils, or an examiner of those 
establishments ; notwithstanding the pu- 
pils of the latter institution were admitted 
gratuitously to his lectures. This con- 
duct was censured by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, at an anniver- 
sary dinner, given by Mr. Brookes’s pupils 
on his birthday in 1826, when an excellent 
marble bust (executed by Mr. Sievier,) 
was presented to him by his students. On 
this occasion he retired (on account of ill- 
health) from his arduous duties, which had 
engaged him in the summer season from 
five in the morning until a late hour in 
the evening; during which time his dis- 
secting-rooms were open, and himself easy 
of access whenever his presence was re- 
quired. In 1821 his portrait, painted by 
Mr. Phillips, R.A., was presented him 
by his class, as was subsequently a valu- 
able piece of plate. 

The last dinner given to Mr. Brookes 
was on the 25th of June 1831, when 
he tock an affectionate farewell of his 
former pupils, on which occasion he 
boasted with a becoming pride the rank 
which many of his former students now 
held, not only in their professional vo- 
cations, but for their success in cul- 
tivating the different branches of the 
collateral sciences. Among whom he 
mentioned as forming prominent charac- 
ters: Mr. Bransby Cooper, Mr. Der- 
mott, and Mr. Morley as anatomists ; 
Dr. Bissett Hawkins, the learned pro- 
fessor of medicine in King’s College ; Mr. 
Bell, the best erpetologist, and whose 
work on the testudinata justly entitles 
him to this rank; Mr. E. T. Bennett as 
the greatest English ichthyologist; as 
chemists, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Wood of 
Oxford, and the late Mr. G. Huthe of 
Long Acre; as botanists, Dr. Emmerson, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, and Mr. Frost; 
as minute physiologists, Mr. Searle and 
Professor Youatt of the London Univer- 
sity; and to conclude the series, he men- 
tioned those of his school who distin- 
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guished themse:ves for their knowledge 
in natural history and zoological anatomy, 
were Dr. Gamble, Mr. Martin, (of the 
Zoological Society) Mr. Cox, and Pro- 
fessor Dewhurst, cum multis aliis. 

After his retirement from public teach- 
ing, he delivered to the members of the 
Zoological Society in Bruton-street, a va- 
luable course of lectures toa crowded and 
fashionable auditory, on the Anatomy of 
the Ostrich; illustrated by the dissection 
of the specimen which had been pre- 
sented to the Society by his late Majesty. 
He frequently presided at the Scientific 
Committees of the Zoological, Royal, 
and Linnean Societies, and contributed 
much information on natural history and 
comparative anatomy. In the classifica- 
tion of his museum he followed the 
nomenclature of Cuvier, Mac Leay, 
Temminck, Gray, Vigors (M.P.), Hors- 
field, and the most esteemed modern 
naturalists; he established several new 
genera, and one order; his new genus 
Lagostomus formed the subject of an 
excellent paper, inserted in the Linnean 
Transactions for 1829, wherein he par- 
ticularly considers the osteology and den- 
tition of the animals forming it. During 
the prevalence of the cholera, he pub- 
lished a small tract proposing a mode of 
cure; and some years ago, a remedy (we 
believe it was magnesia) to be used in 
cases of poisoning by oxalic acid. 

During the last few years, he has been 
chiefly consulted in his professional cha- 
racter asa surgeon; and on the Friday 
preceding his lamented demise, the au- 
thor of this brief sketch met him at a 
bookseller’s, when, notwithstanding he 
stated his health to be good, yet there 
was a visible alteration for the worse 
in the features, walk, and handwriting of 
this eminent man: evidently arising from 
the effects of advanced age. He expired 
suddenly on the 10th of January, and his 
remains were interred in Saint James’s 
Chureh, Piccadilly. 

During his professional career, no 
zoologist or foreigner of distinction ever 
came to this kingdom without paying him 
a visit. His museum was ever open to 
men of science, and more than once he 
received the thanks and admiration of his 
late Sovereign. So much esteemed were 
his talents by Sir Astley Cooper, that 
when the worthy baronet concluded his 
Spring lectures at Saint ‘Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, he made it a constant practice to 
exclaim to his pupils, “« Now, Gentlemen, 
if you want to learn Anatomy go to 
Joshua Brookes.” Ere long we hope to 
see a monument erected to his memory. 
He has left one son, to whom he was 
much attached, and who is a surgeon in 
the Royal Navy. H.W.D. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1833. 
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Rev. Hucu Wapr Gery, M.A. 

Dec. 9. At his seat, Bushmead Pri- 
ory, near Eaton Socon, Beds, in his 70th 
year, the Rev. Hugh Wade Gery, M.A. 

He was of the Nottinghamshire family 
of Wade, and early in life was entered at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
took a high Wrangler degree 1783, soon 
after which he was elected Fellow of that 
society, and about 1792 was presented to 
the College Rectory or Thorning. in the 
county of Huntingdon, which he held at 
the time of his decease. 

In 1793 he married Hester, one of 
the three co-heiresses of the late William 
Gery, esq. of Bushmead, on which occa- 
sion he assumed the name and arms of 
that family in addition to his own, under 
letters patent from the crown. The 
Gery family settled at Bushmead Priory 
shortly after the Dissolution of Monas- 
teries, and became extinct in the male 
line by the death of William Gery, esq. 
in 1802. There are still some remains 
of the ancient religious house extant, now 
used as offices to the modern mansion. 

Mr. Gery was a man of considerable 
literary attainments, most deservedly be- 
loved by an extensive circle of friends; 
and by his amiable temper and more than 
usual suavity of manners, endeared him: 
self to every one who enjoyed the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. 

His publications were various; among 
others a series of discourses on the higher 
doctrines of Christianity; and when the 
public attention was first called to the 
Revision of our Criminal Code, he con- 
tributed his quota of advice by an admi- 
rable and interesting tract on Penal Pu- 
nishments. He was for upwards of thirty 
years a most efficient magistrate for the 
counties of Bedford and Huntingdon, 
and has left by his wife, who survives 
him, three sons and two daughters. 


—e— 
Ciercy Drceasep. 


The Rev. Philip Candler, for sixty 
years Rector of Lomas with Hautbois 
Parva, and Vicar of Burnham Market, 
Norfolk. He was of Caius coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1762; was instituted to Hautbois 
on his own petition in 1764, and to 
Burnham Market in 1774 on the presen- 
tation of Lord Chancellor Apsley. There 
was a Rey. Philip Candler, of Cath. 
hall, M.A. in 1688; and another of thie 
same house M.A. in 1730. 

Rev. John Fewtrell, Incumbent of the 
sinecure rectory of Goosebradon, So- 
merset. : 

The Rev. Charles W. Haddesley, Vicar 
of Holton le Clay, Lincolnshire. He 
was of Eman, coll. Camb. B.A. 1784; 
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and was presented to his living in 1798 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Wm. Hickin, M.A. 
Vicar of Audley and Ellenhall, Stafford- 
shire. He was of Magd. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1775; was presented to Audley in 
1790 by C. Tollet, esq. and to Ellenhall 
in 1817 by Viscount Anson. 

The Rev. Thomas Lowry, D.D. Vicar 
of Crosby on Eden, and Rector of Ousby, 
Cumberland. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, D.D. 
1815; was collated to Crosby by Dr. 
Vernon, as Bp. of Carlisle, in 1791, and 
to Ousby by the same patron in 1807. 

At Beaufort house, co. Kerry, aged 
55, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Mullins, 
Rector of Killiny, co. Tyrone; uncle to 
Lord Ventry. He was the sixth and 
youngest son of Thomas lst Lord Ven- 
try, by Elizabeth, daughter of Townsend 
Gunn, esq. He married Dee. 6, 1800, 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of 
Henry Croker Johnstoun, esq. by whom 
he had issue Frederick William Mullins, 
esq. now M.P. for co. Kerry, who mar- 
ried in 1826, Lucia, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Wm. Robert Broughton, 
R.N., C.B. 

At his father’s house at Hendon, Mid- 
dlesex, the Rev. William Ryder. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Digby Smith, for 
thirty-three years Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Worcester, for forty-three Minister of 
St. Oswald's Hospital, and for fifty-seven 
a Minor Canon of the cathedral. He 
was of Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 
1775. 

Aged 67, the Rey. John Pountuey Stubbs, 
Vicar of Market Drayton, Salop. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1789. 

The Rev. Thomas Williams, of Devy- 
nock, Vicar of Llangammarch, co. Bre- 
con; to which he was collated in 1804 by 
Dr. Burgess, then Bp. of St. David's. 

Dec. 4. At Worcester, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Francis Seymour Fleming St. 
John, Prebendary of that cathedral, Vicar 
of Chaddesden, Spondon with Locker, 
and Standley, and of Powick with Se- 
vernstoke. He was the second son of the 
late Hon. and Very Rev. St. Andrew St. 
John, D.D. Dean of Worcester, by Sa- 
rab, daughter of Thomas Chase, Esq. 
He was of Christ-church, Oxford, M.A. 
1785; was collated to his prebendal stall 
in 1804 by Bishop Hurd; presented to 
Spondon and Chaddesden in 1814; and 
to Powick in 1815 by the Earl of Coven- 
try. He married, May 26, 1788, Frances, 
only daughter of Richard Fteming, esq. 
by whom he had six sons and five daugh- 
ters: 1. the Rev. John Fleming St. John, 
Rector of Severnstoke, and Vicar of 
Powick; who married in 1829 Miss 
Hurt; 2. William St. Andrew, who died 
a Lieut. R.N. in 1822; 3. Barbara, mar- 
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ried Ist, John Baker, esq. 2dly, John 
Balguy, esq. barrister at law; 4. Fran- 
ces, married to the Rev. Robert ‘Thomas 
St. Aubyn, Rector of Ruan Minor, in 
Cornwall ; 5. Susannah-Louisa, mar- 
ried to John Scott, esq.; 6. Sarah, died 
in 1797; 7. Mary-Anne, married to the 
Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour; 8. the Rev. 
Henry St. Andrew St. John; 9. Ri- 
chard-Fleming, a Lieut. R. Art.; 10. 
the Rey. George St. John; and 11. Fle- 


ming. 
DEATHS. 
Loxpon AND ITs VICINITY. 


Dec. 19. Lieut. Fred. Lloyd, R.N. 

Dec. 25. At Highbury-terrace, Henry 
Rogers, esq. younger brother to Samuel 
Rogers, esq. the celebrated poet, and for- 
merly a partner in the banking-house of 
Rogers, Towgood, and Co. 

Lately. Capt. Hen. Whitmarsh Pearce, 
R.N. C.B. 

Jan. 9. In Devonshire-st., Lt.-Gen. 
John Gordon, E. I. Co.’s Service, son- 
in-law of the late Robert Morris, esq. 
M.P. for Gloucester. 

Jan. 13. In Cromer-st. Brunswick-sq. 
aged 23, Maria, wife of Mr. C. Clarke. 

Jan. 15. At Kensington, aged 72, Jane 
Stukeley, widow of John Charlton Kin- 
chant, esq. late of Park-hall, Shropshire, 
and Brock-green house, Hammersmith. 

Jan. 20. At Brompton, aged 65, Har- 
riot-Mary, widow of Charles Hague, 
D.M., Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. - 

Jan. 22. Atthe Rev. J. Robinson's, 
Regent’s-park, aged 69, Ann, widow of 
J. Eteson, esq. of Knaresborough. 

Jan. 23. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
74, Catherine, widow of Chas. Lowry, 
esq. of Hampton. 

Patrick Robertson, M.D. one of the 
Physicians to the Islington Dispensary. 

Jan. 24. At Blackheath, Ann, wife of 
B. Blackmore, esq. mother of Mr. Ro- 
bert Blackmore, of Henrietta-st. Covent- 
garden, solicitor. 

At Pentonville, aged 52, Mr. Robert 
Burgess, of his Majesty’s Excise Office, 
lately of Camden Town. 

Jan. 25. At Dulwich, aged 96, Foun- 
tain Elwin, esq. 

Jan. 26. In Hoxton sq. aged 78, Mr. 
John Clack, for many years a cashier in 
the Bank of England. 

Jan. 27. In Upper Gower-st. aged 78, 
George Saltwell, esq. formerly a com- 
mander in the E. I. Co’s service. 

At the vicarage, Kensington, aged 83, 
Percival Pott, esq. the eldest son of the 
celebrated surgeon of the same name, and 
brother to the Ven. Archdeacon Pott. 

Aged 48, Charles Kent, esq. of Blick. 
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ling, Norfolk, and Craig's court, Charing- 
cross. 

In Montagu-sq. George Geoffrey Wy- 
atville, esq. M.A. of Sidney Sussex coll. 
a only son of Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville. 

Jan. 28. At her son’s in Alfred-st. 
Bedford-square, in her 90th year, Ellen, 
widow of William Woodfall, esq. the 
celebrated Parliamentary Reporter. 

Jan. 29. In Southampton-row, aged 70, 
James Elmslie, esq. of Epsom, formerly 
of Gibraltar and London, merchant. 

At Balham, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife 
of Richardson Borradaile, esq. 

Jan. 30. In Baker-st. aged 68, Anne- 
Caroline, widow of Lieut.-Gen. William 
St. Leger. 

Jan 31. At Chelsea College, aged 
64, Major Wm. Ebhart, late Command- 
ant of York Hospital, Chelsea. 

Aged 8, Wm. Henry, second son of 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. 

Lately, At Hoxton, James Wilkin- 
son, esq. 

Feb. |. Aged 72, Lawrence Brown, 
esq. of Berners-street. 

Feb. 2. Aged 41, Adrian Herman 
Bicker Caarten, esq. of Burton-crescent, 
eldest son of the late Frederic Peter 
Bicker Caarten, esq. of Rotterdam. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 6, Maria, second 
daughter of the Hon. William Rodney. 

At Brixton, aged 32, Anne, wife of 
Christopher Hawdon, esq. of New Inn, 
solicitor, and dau. of late Richard Smith- 
son, esq. solicitor, and Bailiff of the Bo- 
rough of Malton. i 

Feb. 3. In Lambeth Workhouse, Tho. 
Carter, in the 104th year of his age. He 
was in possession of his facu!ties almost 
to the last moment. . 

Feb. 5. Aged six months, Richard, 
infant son of the Hon. and Rev. C. G. 
Perceval. 

Feb. 6. In Blandford-sq. Mary- Louisa, 
wife of 'T. H. Forrester, esq. eldest dau. 
of Henry Simonds, esq. of Reading. 

In the Little Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, John Emanuel Page, third son 
of the late Rev. William Page, D.D. 
formerly Head Master of Westminster 
School. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 70, George 
William Newcome, esq. 

Feb. 7. In Bloomsbury-sq. Mrs. Tat- 
tersall. 

Feb. 9. At the house of John Under- 
wood, esq. Gloucester-pl. aged 6, Elvira 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Heberden, Great Bookham. 

In Gower-st. aged 83, Robert Martin 
Leake, esq. Master of the Report Office. 

Feb. 11. In Queen Anne-st. at a very 
advanced age, the Hon. Mrs. San Giorgio. 
She was Catherine, dau. and sole heiress 
of Arthur Gifford, esq. of Atherne ; and 
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was first married to the Hon. William 
Brabazon, uncle to the present Earl of 
Meath. He left her a widow, Nov. 29, 
1790, with two sons and two daughters. 

At his brother’s house in Weymouth-st. 
Robert Kilbye Cox, youngest son of the 
late Robert Kilbye Cox, esq. 

Feb. 13. Haniel, wife of T. L. Bellemy, 
esq. Maida-hill. 

Feb. 14. In Bridge-st. Southwark, aged 
78, Sarah, widow of Robert Pott, esq. 

In Cadogan-place, G. E. Twiss, esq. 

Feb. 15. In Hanover-sq. Frances, infant 
daughter of P. Hesketh Fleetwood, esq. 
of Rossall hall, Lancashire, M.P. 

At Putney, aged 74, Joseph Lucas, esq. 

Feb. 16. W. Searle, esq. surgeon, of 
Bethnal-green-road. 

Feb. 19. In Hertford-st. the wife of 
H. S. Lefevre, esq. 

Feb. 20. Catherine-Ann, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Turner, of Lambeth, second 
daughter of Geo. Cathrow, esq. of Hod- 
desdon. 

Berxs.—Feb. 5. Aged 15, Edward 
Valentine, youngest son of G. H. Ley- 
cester, esq. of White Place. 

Feb. 12. At Windsor, Robert Gordon, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

CursuirE.—Oct. 20. At Stockport, 
aged 67, Edmund Kershaw, esq. 

CornwalLt. — Nov. 30. At Truro, 
Lieut. Carthew, late of Artillery drivers. 

Dersy. — Feb. 12. Aged 29, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Henry Mozley, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 20. At Weston Peverel, 
aged 84, Mrs. Fortescue, mother of R. 
Fortescue, esq. of Plymouth. 

Lydia, wife of the Rev. George Terry 
Carwithen, of Newton St. Cyres. 

Jan. 27. Robert Kekewich, esq. of 
Heavitree. 

Jan. 28. At Topsham, aged 70, Ben- 
jamin Follett, Esq. father of William 
Webb Follett, esq. an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the City of Exeter at the late 
election. 

At Tiverton, aged 73, Mr. James 
Branscombe, miller, nephew of the late 
well-known Sir James Branscombe, stock- 
broker and lottery-office keeper. The 
deceased had been in business for fifty 
years; and it is a remarkable fact that, 
though his mill was completely surrounded 
with water, no death had occurred under 
his roof for the last seventy years. 

Jan. 29. At Plymouth, aged 11, Jane, 
second dau. of John Collier, esq. M.P. 

At Whimple, Sarah, widow of John 
Pearse, esq. of Honiton. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 78, William 
Farrant, esq. surgeoa of the East Devon 
Militia. 

At Dartmouth, Lieut. Peter Creed, 
R. N. (1783). 

Feb. 2. At Torquay, Mary-Anne, 
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eldest daughter of the Rev. John Martin 
Butt, Vicar of East Garston, Berks. 
Feb. 4. At Exeter, aged 71, John Cole, 


sq. 

Feb. 13. At Sidmouth, aged 30, David 
Howard Morgan, of St. Mary Cray, 
Kent, esq. 

Dorsrr.—Feb. 6. At Lyme Regis, 
Elizabeth, wife of William Pyne, esq. 

Essex.—Jan. 29. At Shoebury, Capt. 
R. C. Milbourne, R. N. 

Feb. 8. At Matching-green, aged 67, 
Marianne, relict of B. B. Quare, esq. 

GLoucester.— Jan. 24. At Clifton, 
near Bristol, George, second son of G. 
Lowther Thompson, esq. of Sheriff Hut- 
ton Park, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 25. At Chifton, at the residence 
of his son-in-law John Gilmore, esq. aged 
84, Mr. Magnus Crosby. 

Jan. 28. At Bristol, John Nelson 
Gee, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Clifton, aged 89, Mrs, 
Lyon. 

aetna 38, Frances, wife of 
William Rolph, esq. Thornbury. 

At Iron Acton, at the house of her 
son the Rey. John Salter, in her 80th 
year, Delitia, widow of Rey. Edward 
Salter, Prebendary of Winton. 

Feb. 1. At Pitchcombe, aged 83, E. 
Stewart, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow 
of Samuel Hadley, esq. of Clapham- 
common, Surrey. 

Feb. 13. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
74, Elizabeth, widow of W. Seaton, esq. 

At the house of his brother-in-law the 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, Rector of Rodmar- 
ton, John Gilbert Cooper Gardiner, esq. 
of Thurgarton-priory, and Colonel of the 
Nottinghamshire Militia. 

Hants.—Jan. 24. At her lodgings in 
the borough of Newport, aged 80. Mrs. 
Susan Tucker, dau. of Paul Tucker, esq. 

Lately. At Petersfield, aged 80, John 
Poulson, esq. 

At Tichfield, Commander Covey, RN. 

At Purbrook Cottage, aged 74, Sarah, 
widow of Joseph Smith, esq. senior Al- 
derman of Portsmouth. 

Feb. 7. At Fareham, aged 66, Jane, 
widow of Vice-Adm. Sir Chas. Thomp- 
son, Bart. She was the only dau. and 
heiress of Robert Selby, of Bonnington, 
near Edinburgh, esq. and was left a wi- 
dow in 1803, having had issue Sir Nor- 
boriie the late and Sir Henry the present 
Baronets, another son who is deceased, 
and two daughters. 

‘eb. 3. At Old Alresford, aged six 
months, the youngest son of the Earl of 
Guilford. 

At Tichborne, the Rev. Mr. Pitters, 
Roman Catholic Priest of that town. _ 
Feb. 4. At Sherborne Court, near 
Jasingstoke, aged 47, Rt. Buckson, esq. 


HererorD.—Jan. 29. Aged 74, Thos. 
Tunstall, esq. of Lawtonshope. 

Herts.—Feb. 8. At St. Alban’s, aged 
90, Sir William Domvyille, Bart. of whom 
& memoir in our next. 

. Hunts.—Jan. 28. At Huntingdon, 
aged 76, Charles Slow, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of that borough. 

Kent.—Jan.8. At Folkestone, Com- 
mander Smith Cobb, R. N. 

Jan. 20. At Dover, Colonel Richard 
Payne, C. B. He was appointed Capt. 
in the 7th W. I. reg. 1800, Major 46th 
foot 1804, Lt.-Colonel by brevet -1811, 
and Colonel 1825. He received a medal 
for his services at the capture of Mar- 
tinique. He formerly resided for some 
years in Bath. 

Jun. 25. Aged 85, Hannah Leader, 
widow of John Arnold, esq. of Well Hall, 
Eltham. 

Jan. 26. At Woolwich, aged 58, Capt. 
Adolphus Frederic Glubb, R. Art. son 
of the late Rev. John Glubb, of Bicton. 

Jan, 28. At Leeds castle, aged 26, 
Anne Catherine, wife of Rev. R. F. 
Wykeham Martin. ; 

Jan. 29. Aged 74, Mrs. Masters, of 
Greenwich. 

Feb. 3. At Littleborne, aged 28, John 
Burton, esq. eldest son of Sir Richard 
Burton, of Sackettshill-house, Isle of 
Thanet. 

At Jennings, aged 74, Eliz. widow of 
Sir Roger Twisden, 6th Bart. of Brad- 
bourne, to whom she was married, Jan. 
25, 1779, and left a widow in the following 
October ; his posthumous daughter is 
now the wife of Thomas Law Hodges, 
esq. M.P. Lady Twisden’s paternal 
name was Waldash. 

Feb. 11. At the Parsonage, Charing, 
Margaret, wife of William Baldwin, jun. 
esq. of Stede-hill, only daughter of late 
Thomas Glendening, esq. ; 

LancastER.— Oct, 23. At Liverpool, 
aged 41, John Alder Bradley, esq. mem-~ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Nov. 7. At Haighton- Hall, aged 28, 
Evan John Gerard, esq. 

Lately. Aged 76, the widow of William 
Townend, esq. of Manchester. 

LincotnsuirE. — Jan. 14. At Co- 
ningsby, Mr. James Ward, of Tattershall, 
aged 101 years. He was a native of 
Waddington, near Lincoln, and lived 53 
years with Mr. Thomas Dickinson, sen. 
as shepherd and farming man. His hon- 
esty, Industry, and sobriety gained him 
the respect of both rich and poor. For 
40 years his fire was never out. Resid- 
ing in the Park-house, in a lonely part of 
Tattershall-park, in 1816 it was foreibly 
entered and plundered by two villains 
with their faces blacked, and, from his 
evidence at the age of 84 years, they were 
transported for seven years each. , 
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Mipptesrx.—Jan. 27. At Hampton 
Court, aged 74, Harriot, widow of John 
Rowlls Legh, esq of Adlington-hall, 
Cheshire, and sister and coheiress to the 
late Sir Peter Warburton, the fifth and 
last Bart. of Arley in the same county. 
She was a dau. of Sir Peter the 4th 
Baronet, by Lady Elizabeth Stanley, 
aunt to the present Earl of Derby; 
and by Mr. Legh had issue, a son Charles, 
who died s. p. and a daughter Elizabeth- 
Hester, who was the wife of Tho. Delves 
Broughton, esq. (brother to Sir Jobn 
Delves Broughton, Bart.) and died in 
1821, leaving issue. 

Norro_k —Jan. 30. At East Dereham, 
aged 84, Mrs. Lucy Barry. She was the 
third and youngest daughter and coheiress 
ot James Barry, esq. of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, granddaugther of N. Rogers, esq. 
M.P. for Hull, in 1716, and younger sis- 
ter of Mrs. Girling, whose death in 1824, 
is recorded in our vol. xciv. pt. i. p. 190. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND.— Oct. 26. At Min- 
ster Acres, aged 86, Mrs. Silvertop Maire, 
widow of John Silvertop, esq and sister 
to Sir Henry Lawson, Bart. She was 
the younger dau. of Sir Henry the fourth 
Baronet, by Anastatia, youngest dau. and 
coh. of Thomas Maire, of Lartington, co. 
York, esq. was married in 1772, and as- 
sumed the paternal name of her mother 
since she became a widow. 

Norrs.—Dec. 15. Catherine, wife of 
Samuel Maltby, esq. of Nottingham. 

Oxon.— Feb. 18. At Oxford, aged 57, 
Lydia Frances, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Jepson Haswell, Rector of St. John’s, 
Jamaica. 

SaLor.—Oct. 10. At Shrewsbury, of 
cholera, Edward Corbet, esq. of Liver- 
pool, formerly Lieut. 14th Foot, youngest 
son of Edward Corbet, esq. of Ynys- 
maengwyn, co. Merioneth. 

SoMERSET.—Jan, 27. At Camerton 
Rectory, aged 22, Joseph Henry, youngest 
son of the Rev. John Skinner, 

Jan. 29. At Paulton, near Bath, aged 
45, William Rawlins, esq. second son of 
the Jate Rev. William Rawlins, M. A. 
Rector of Teversal, Notts. 

Feb. 5 At Bath, John Cumberland 
Hughes, esq. 

Surrotk.—Nov. 17. At Bury, aged 96, 
Ann, widow of John Canham, esq. for- 
merly of Saxham. 

Dec. 9. Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. Henry Heigham, of Bury and Hun- 
ston Hall. 

Dec. 10. At Bury, aged 72, 
Lynn, M.D. 

Lately, At Beccles, after a long illness, 
Mr. Edwin Cooper, the celebrated animal 
painter. 

Feb. 2. At Bury, aged 85, Thomas 
aa esq. High Sheriff of Suffolk 
in 1802 
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Sussex.—Nov. 11. At Nash, Elizabeth, 
widow of Jobn Bannister, esq. of Steyning. 

Dec. 24. At Brighton, Capt. E. 
Wethered, 3d Drag: gds. 

Jan. 26, At Brighton, aged 13, Susan 
2d dau. of Henry Desborough, esq. of 
Southgate. 

Jan. 28. The wife of J. Baber, esq. 
of the Middle Broyle Lodge, Ringmer. 

Feb. At Knighton house, near Chi- 
chester, aged 77, Maria, widow of Edward 
Payne, esq. 

Feb.11. At the Rev. Mr. Halliwell’s, 
Clayton rectory, in his 65th year, John 
Nicoll, esq. of Boddicott, co. Oxford, and 
one of the Masters of the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple. 

Feb, 13. At Rye, Sussex, aged 74, D. 
Gill, esq. banker. 

Warwick.—Jan. 17. At her brother’s 
at Edgbaston, Mrs. Mary Scott, wife of 
R. Scott, esq. late of Mill-hill. 

Jan. 21. At Salford, John Partridge 
Blakemore, esq. brother of Richard Blake- 
more, esq. of the Leys, Herefordshire. 

Feb. 6. At Warwick, after an illness 
of 18 years, Sarah, daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward Seagrav e, of Castle Ashby, 
Northamptomshire. 

Wirts.—Jan. 19. Jane, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Purdy, of Cricklade, second 
dau of late M. Spencer, of Horsington, 
Somerset, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Froxfield, Sarah, widow 
of Henry Samuel Biggs, esq. attorney, 
Devizes. 


Feb. 9. Aged 83, John Crook, esq. of 
Avebury. 
Feb. 11. At Overton, aged 82, Ste- 


phen King, esq., of the firm of King, 
Gosling, and Co., bankers, Marlborough. 

Yorx.—Jan. 15. At Weston Hall, 
aged 63, William Vavasour, esq. for many 
years a Deputy Lieutenant and an ac- 
tive and intelligent Magistrate for the 
West Riding. He was the last male de- 
scendant of the ancient family of Vava- 
sour, of Weston. He married in 1802 
Sarah, dau. of the late John Cooke, of 
Swinton, Yorkshire, and of Shrewsbury, 
esq who survives him. 

Jan. 19. At Whitby, aged 35, Frances 
Villers, youngest dau. of late ‘Thomas 
Belcher, esq., of Manchester. 

Jan, 24. At Crathorne, aged 74, 
Frances Crathorne, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Fulford, Samuel W. 
Nicoll, Esq. barrister-at-law, and former- 
ly recorder of York and of Doncaster. 

Lately. At Sheffield, Mr, William 
Bower, of the firm of Bower and Bacon, 
type-founders. 

Feb. 5. Aged 78, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. H. Brown, dau. of late Sam. 
Clowes, esq., of Broughton, near Man- 
chester. 


Feb. 7. At Barton, aged 80, Mrs. 
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Franklin, mother of Mr. Franklin, a re- 
spectable miller, of Ferriby Sluice, and 
author’of some rural poems entitled “ The 
Miller’s Muse.” 

Feb. 15. At Malton, aged 6], Mr. 
David Lambert, solicitor. He was much 
respected, and was the last of the family 
of the Lamberts resident at Malton. 

Wates.—Dec. 24. At Gunley, near 
Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire, Com- 
mander Robert Campbell, R.N. He 
served for a considerable time as Sir Sa- 
muel Hood’s First Lieutenant, and held 
the command of the Island of Ascension 
from 1818, until the death of Buonaparte 
in 1820, when the further maintenance of 
that garrison was considered unnecessary. 
He was the author of a geographical and 
geological account of Ascension, printed 
in 1824 in Jamieson’s Philosophical Jour- 
nal; and of several papers in the United 
Service Journal, particularly one on Man- 
ning the Navy, and a series entitled “« Re- 
collections of a Sea-life, by a Midship- 
man of the last century.” 

ScoTLaAND.—WNov. 23. At Edinburgh, 
the Rt. Hon. Eleanor Countess of Cassilis. 
She was the only child of Alex. Allardice, 
esq. was married May I, 1814, to Archi- 
bald Earl of Cassillis (eldest son of the 
present Marquis of Ailsa) and left his wi- 
dow on the 12th of August last, having 
had issue a daughter and nine sons, who 
all survive, now deprived of both parents. 

Dec, 22. At Edinburgh, Major Fran- 
cis A. S. Knox, R.A. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Mackenzie, late of Belmacluthie 
House, near Wrington, where he acted as 
a magistrate for the county of Somerset. 

At Hailes House, near Edinburgh, 
Marguerite Adelaide de Normond, wife 
of Henry Richards, esq. Solicitor of 
Stamps for Scotland. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 24. At Dublin, Miss 
Bushe, daughter of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench. 

Lately. In Cork, aged 112, Mr. Robert 
Pye, in full possession of all his faculties. 
Until within the last few months, he could 
ride without fatigue from 20 to 30 miles. 

At Dublin, aged 25, John Hart, esq. 

Feb. 10. Aged 94, the widow of the 
Rey. Dr. Beaufort, Vicar of Collon, co. 
Louth. 

GuERNSEY.— Jan. 26. Aged 83, Cathe- 
rine, relict of John Tupper, esq. one of 
the Jurats of the Royal Court. 

JERSEY.—Oct. 29. Lieut. Dixon, h. p. 
80th foot. 

Dec. 12. Lt. Cotter, h. p. 7th W. I. reg. 

East Inpirs.—June 2. At Bellary, 
Madras, Lieut. W. M‘Dona!d, 55th reg. 

July 28. At Poonah, Bombay, Lieut. 
Phibbs, 40th reg. 

dug. 22. At Calcutta, aged 21, Robert 
Henry Stuart, esq. civil service, eldest 


son of, Major-Gen. the Hon. Patrick 
Stuart, and nephew to Lord Blantyre; 
and Jan. 22, at; Edinburgh, aged 2, Angela 
Theresa, his youngest daughter. 

Sept... At Madras, Mr. James Lush- 
ington, second son of the Right Hon. the 
Governor, and his private secretary for 
the last five years. 

West Inpirs.— Aug. 12. At New Pro- 
vidence, Bahamas, G. C. M. Wilson, esq. 
of the 2d W. I. reg. 

Aug. 17. At Barbadoes, Lieut. Skerry, 
36th foot. 

Sept. 14, At Dominica, Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary-gen. C. E. Monk. 

Dec. 12. Aged 78, Richard Boucher, 
esq. an old inhabitant of{Jamaica. “=; ; 

Axsroap.—June. 9. At Kandy, Cey- 
lon, Capt. Snow, 97th reg. 

Aug. 7. At Dieppe, Capt. A. M. 
Campbell, h p. R. Art. 

Aug. 21. At Montveal, aged 52, Capt. 
J. B. Carruthers, h. p. 2d R. Vet. batt. 

dug. 27. At Coteaudu Lac, Canada, 
2d Lieut. Nicoll, Fort Adjutant. 

Sept. 6. At Montreal, Lieut.-Col.§ Wil- 
liam Mackay, -Superintendant of Indian 
affairs for the district of Montreal. 

Sept. 8. At Quebec, aged 39, W. C. 
Russell, esq. late Lieut. half pay 6th foot. 

Sept. 11. At Montreal, aged 43, Lieut. 
Daniel White, half pay 60th reg. 

Sept.16. At Berbice, Captain T. Do- 
nald, Barrack-master. 

Sopt.27. At Thonne, Canton of Berne, 
Captain Gardiner Henry Guion, R.N. 

Oct. 14. At Paris, Lieut. Thos. Blis- 
sett, R.N. brother of Lieut. George Blis- 
sett, R.N. of Bristol. 

Oct. 28. At Corfu, Captain Stainton, 
95th foot. 

Nov. 10. On board H.M.S. Minx, off 
the Isle of Pines, Mr. Leonard Farring- 
ton Coxe, R.N. 

Nov. 11. Aged 84, Vice- Admiral the 
Count de Rosily Mesros, one of the oldest 
and most distinguished officers of the 
French navy. He entered the service at 
the age of 15, and was constantly in active 
employment. 

Dec. 6. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
Mary, relict of John Cambridge, esq. 

Dec. 16. At the residence of his son- 
in-law Baron Jules de Klopmann, near 
Mittau in Courland, Thomas Bourke, 
esq. formerly of the county of Mayo, in 
Ireland, and of Fontabell, in Jamaica. He 
was a claimant to the titles and estates of 
Viscount Bourke, of Mayo ; but the no- 

bility of his lineage, however high, was far 
exceeded by that of his heart. It was 
his lot to unite the deepest learning, and 
the most brilliant wit and talents, with 
touchingly amiable and unaffected sim- 
plicity. Educated from his early youth 
In the intimate society of his kinsman, 
Edmund Burke, he was noticed and es- 
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teemed by Fox, Windham, and Sheridan, 
and was subsequently honoured with-the 
friendship of Washington. Having at- 
tained the advanced age of 82, his bodily 
health was such that his numerous family 
were induced to hope his life would yet 
be prolonged, when the death of his ami- 
able wife, who had been his faithful com- 
panion and bosom friend for near 50 years, 
gave him a shock from which he never 
recovered. 

Dec, 22. At Dunkirk, Adam Neale, 
M.D. physician to the forces. 

Lately. At his residence in Randolph, 
New York, the unfortunate Calvin Ed- 
son, the living skeleton. The mysterious 
cause of his excessive emaciation has, it 
is said, been at length solved. The dis- 
ease of which he died was tabes mesen- 
terica, a tape worm 12 or 14 feet long. 
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At sea, Com. Sandilands, of H.M.S. 
Comet. 

At sea, on board his Majesty’s ship 
Jaseur, on his passage to England, in- 
valided from the Badger, Lieut. Henry 
Lang, R.N. 

Jan.17. At Paris, M. Legendre, sen. 
one of the most celebrated geometricians 
in Europe. 

Jan. 20. At Reval, aged 83, the onee 
celebrated singer Elizabeth Mara; her 
maiden name was Schemling, of Cassell. 

Jan. 18. At Oberzell, near Wursburg, 
in the prime of life, Frederick Konig, of 
Eisleben, the inventor of the steain-press 
for printing, which, in conjunction with 
his friend and countryman Bauer, he first 
used in London. For fourteen years they 
have had at Oberzell a great establishment 
of these presses and other machinery. 








Christened. Buried. 
Males 886 rY 
Females sit 1700 


Females 





Whereof have died stillborn and under 
UE SS ME a san cnenensacssavesncnntasesnse! 


Males oo } 1705 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 23, to Feb. 19, 1833. 


2 and 5194] 50 and 60 147 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 27, - 











& 5 and 10 79| 60 and 70 166 
S J10 and 20 64] 70 and 80 137 
S ) 20 and 30108} 80 and 90 68 
30 and 40 11/90 and 100 9 
471. 40 and 50 151 104 «1 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
» Lita & ise. & 
3 90131 O0 1a 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 25, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a «& s BES 
52 10 a 4 137 2 
Kent Bags..........+ 71. Os. to 101 Os. 
ON ileal Ol. Os. to OL Os. 
| ere ~~ Ge a &. 


Farnham (fine)......10/. 5s. to 12/7. Os 


Farnham(seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets....... 71. Os. to 102. Os. 
PMI ss canccaisscuee 5l. 12s. to Tl. Os. 
epee a . -— ae 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 23, 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 11. 13s.— Clover, 4J. 5s. to 4d. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TRE, os kceccivcsess-. ces 9. wee. Of 
MI... ctscacseicces 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
eee 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. 
PORE ..c0e juacaneaahesel 4s. 2d. to 4s. 10d. 


SOUND 5cmcscsiess covet OF Se Ok. OM. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 25: 

MOE 5 cinksonnces 2,522 Calves 96 

Sheep & Lambs 13,880 Pigs 110 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 25, 


Walls Ends, from 14s. 0d. to 16s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. - 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Fed. 23, 1833. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239. -— Ellesmere and Chester, 754. 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 274. 
London Dock Stock, 56.— St. Katharine’s, 


Canal, 230. 
Regent’s, 164. Rochdale, 92. 
60. West India, 1874. 

















Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183 





Grand Junction 
Leeds and Liverpool, 457%. 








Grand 





Junction Water Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 74. —— Globe Insurance, 141. 


Hope, 6}. 








Guardian, 274. 








4B 
51d. 


Chartered Gas Light, 53. 
Phenix, 7 pm.——lIndependent, 42. 


Imperial Gas, 
General United, 38.—— Canada 








Land Company, 45.-—— Reversionary Interest, 125}. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, 


From January 25, to February 25, 1833, both inclusive. 
|Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




















STRAND, 





sage 2 (Es! ¢ | jsaeele Bel 2 | 

S| e| 3 S c | Weather. || FS SE 3 (Es é | Weather 
s\o 6 o% | ° a) Cy 3S . 

ala! t,he iol al jaa ios)* 24! & | 

Jan} ° | ° | © jin, pts.| |Feb.; ° | ° | © | in. pts.! 

25 | 31 | 37 | 34 |30, Ns cloudy || 10 | 49 | 55 | 58 29, 24 way. & rain 
26 | 35| 41 | 3h || , 10 \do. | 11 | 50 | 54) 45), 38 cldy. & fair 
27 | 39 43 38), 10 fair || 12 | 49 | 54) 49) , 57 fair & rain 
28 | 38 | 46 | 45 29, 93 |rain 13 | 48 | 52 | 47 , 33 edy.do.wdy. 
29 | 41 | 43 | 39 33 |do. 14/47 51 | 49! , 40 do. do. do. 
30 | 37 | 40 | 32 | , 59 |do. | 15 | 40 ar » 24 do. & fair 
31 | 33 | 39 | 39 | , 70 cloud. snow!) 16 | 34) 45 | 40 , 61 do. 

F.1) 38| 40| 38) ,50 do. & fair | 17 | 41 47 | 46), 60 do. rain 
2/46 54) 44 28, 88 jrain & wdy. | 18} 43 | 50/41 | 5 50 do. 
3/47) 51 | 45 29, 28 |fair& do.) 19 | 40 47 | 42 |) 80 do. & rain 
4/43) 55 | 54, 65 |cloud.&rain | 20 | 45 | 44 | 40 128, 98 ‘rain & way. 
5 | 53) 56,49), $8 ido. | 21 | 44 | 47 | 42 |29, 80 cldy. & rain 
6 | 49| 53/48) , 97 |fair & eldy. || 22 | 40 44) 40 | , 97 do. 
7/50! 52/48) , 92 do. | 23/ 38 45 | 38) , 80 do. 

8; 51 | 56 50 , 7 do. cloudy || 24 | 39 44 | 43 » 40 rain 
9/40! 48 | 44 , 69 \do. do. | 25 | 42 50 1 45 » O8 fair & shrs. 





DAILY PRICE 





OF STOCKS, 


From Jan. 29, to Feb. 25, 1833, both inclusive. 











| | | . 

| = Dah ir) @ Ct a & : a ; 
we 158/53 PgF8 oO Seipesd 8B (#3 Ex. Bills, 
5 | liao! nf ibe bol Sh le Se eS! =| £1000 
Sig 1 sa| oo |aAL ee 422 sti 2 45) IS 8 | ; 
s| 3 | em ne 1% il 3s O< 
=e 1? © ee | 4 ~ | 
29 1943'883 4883 7{-— 953:95g 42:102§ 179 208 | 35 pm. set 47 48 pm. 
30\——'88} 487% 84! 95§ 95395 4/102§ 174.208 | —)_ 48 pm. 
31\——'88§ 4883 8 95% 955954 5 102%, 173 209 | 34 pm. | | 47 48 pm. 
11954883 4884 7Z——, 95495 $1024) 17§ 2084.31.36 pm.|—| 47 48 pm. 
2195388} 488 4—— 95§95 41024 174 2074/3435 pm.— | 47 48 pm. 
4.196589 8} 88§ 4— 964955 41024 174209 | 36 pm |——, 47 pm. 
51964883 488% 8 953 95$954 51023 173) 33 35 pm. | — 47 48 pm. 
6——874 4864 74 94g 943933 43/1024) 173 — 47 45 pm. 
7196 [87g %87% § 95 943 41024) 173 — 31 32pm.) I——| 47 44 pm. 
8196588 7]874 4—— 95 943 3 102§| 1742074) 30 pm. | 44 45 pm. 
9195§'873 487} ~— 954943 4 102% 174 —(30 32pm.| 44 45 pm. 
11/1954 873 #87 4— 95 942 $1023, 174 —|30 32} om. I—| 45 44 pm. 
121953874 4874 6§| 944 913944 331102g 174208 |30 32 pm.| = 45 44 pm. 
131963873 S874 4 954 944 4 1024 1'74|2074_——|__| 45 44. pm. 
14.197 87§ 83.87% 3/95 | 954.943 i 102%! 174207 |30 32 pm.} | 44 46 pm. 
15197488 4878 3 95 944 41024 174 ——'33 32 pm.|——! 46 52 pm. 
16197588 4874 4— 951943 31023) 174 33 35pm. |__| 52 49 pm. 
18200 88§ 8873 3 | 955 943. ; 1024 17% 208 |33 35 pm.|.——| 48 49 pm. 
19.201 87; 8873 3) 95 | 953943 41024 174 208 |3335 pm. =e 48 49 pm. 
20200588 77874 4| 94g 95 94g 4/1024] 174 208 [35 33pm._ 48 49 pm. 
21|199 |873 7874 4) 94% 954942 411023] 177 —_—_——|__| 49 pm 
22 ‘87% 587} §! 95 | 954'948 025 171 2083) 35 pm. | 853) 48 50 pm. 
23.200 88 1873 $— 95594 5102% 173208 (35 33 pm.| 49 pm. 
25 199 88§ 488 7j#— 5 1023! 33 35pm.|——}_ 48 pm. 
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South 
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Sea Stock, Feb. 


95§ 942 
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1, 983.—._New South Sea Stock, Feb. 12, 854. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptvck, and Co. 





J, B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARL IAMENT-STREL'L. 
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